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PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND.* 


WE are unquestionably rich in 
historians in England, pro- 
bably richer than any modern nation, 
excepting Italy. If the Italians 
sess their Father Pauls, their 
achiavellis, their Guicciardinis, 
their Gianonnes, their Deninas, their 
Bottas, their ‘Tiraboschis, and 
others, we have our Bacons, our 
Miltons, our Clarendons, our Boling- 
brokes, our Humes, our Burkes, 
our Gibbons, our Robertsons, our 
Hallams, our Sharon Turners, our 
Lingards, and our Macaulays—not 
to speak of our Temples and our 
Burnets. Yet though Hallam, 
Turner, and Lingard, have all 
touched on Norman history, and 
the subject has been incidentally 
treated Hume in his pleasing, 
flowing, but superficial manner, 
there is yet no modern English 
author who has dedicated himself 
more especially to the history of 
Normandy and of England, taken 
together and in connexion. The 
subject has been partially handled 
by French authors — such, for 
instance, as MM. Thierry, Guizot, 
Michelet, and in a desultory man- 
ner by M. Barante—but not one of 
these has shown the very intimate 
relation that exists between the 
history of Normandy and of our own 
country. That intermixture of the 
histories of the countries may, 
indeed, be inferred from old works 
in our own language, such as 
Camden, Fortescue, Hale, Britton, 
Bracton, Fleta, Spelman, Somner, 
from the disquisitions of Chief 
Baron Gilbert, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, and others, and from 
the labours of Bede, William of 
Malmesbury, Geoffry of Monmouth, 
and all the older chroniclers. But 
not one of these writers, in all their 
varied labours, has undertaken to 


show how the histories of the two 
countries act and, so to speak, re-act 
on each other, or howthe two nations, 
represented in the popular mind by 
the epithets Norman and Saxon, 
French and English, have been for 
a thousand years or more ‘treading’ 
on each others ‘kibes,’ and running 
— each other a perpetual race 
of rivalry andemulation. Itis true, 
that a worthy Picard lawyer, of the 
name of Gaillard, who abandoned 
the law for literature about a century 
ago, has written a book, called 
The Rivalry between France and 
England, in eleven volumes, and 
that this is his best work; but who 
in a in 1851, unless a man 4 
specially dedicated to historical / 
studies, would read a French history 
on the subject of the rivalry between 
the two nations, written between 
1771 and 1777, more especially when 
it extends to the enormous number 
of eleven volumes? Independentl 
of this, any French history on cot 
a subject is sure to be one-sided, is 
sure to be tinged over with all the 
prejudice, all the passion, and all the 
amusing, harmless, and garrulous 
vanity of the Gauls. It is true, 
that the judicious andlearned Sharon 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the American Wheaton, in 
his History of the Northmen, and 
even the penny-a-liner in history, 
the tenth-rate compiler, Capefigue, 
give us more or less insight into 
orman history; but none of 
these authors attempt to show the 
eneral relations of medieval 
ter, or that absolute need of 
uniting Norman to English history, 
which it is the chief aim of Sir 
Francis Palgrave to demonstrate. 
As Deputy Keeper of her Majesty’s 
Records, Sir Francis must have had 
this necessity of such a union and 
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juxtaposition of histories made pa- 
tent to his eyes for many a long 
year; and it is therefore no marvel 
that, in his capacity of author, he 
endeavours to perfect and accom- 
plish views which must have long 
suggested themselves to him, as an 
antiquary, archeologist, and one 
skilled in monuments, charters, and 
old records. Reflecting, as our 
author must have done, much and 
long on the subject of his history, it 
is plain, we think, he has henaell his 
original plan. Indeed, he avows as 
much, for in his preface he tells us 
the recital of English events was 
composed with the intent that it 
should continue the History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in six volumes. Essays 
upon literature, science, the influ- 
ence of the church, the antagonism 
of the world, the fine arts, commerce, 
literature, the Crusades, general 
views of the French provinces, were, 
he informs us, sketched for the 
purpose of forming another work 
accompanying the Listers; but, in 
the end, none of these subsidiaries 
satisfied the learned Knight. 

We agree with Sir Francis in 
thinking that Sir Walter Scott 
ruined his History of Scotland by 
his Tales of a Grandfather, and we 
also think that in writing historical 
novels, however delightful, theGreat 
Unknown, whom everybody knows 
now, became unconsciously the 
mortal enemy of history. Language, 
characters, incidents, manners, 
thoughts, were too often out of 
time, out of place, and out of 
season in Sir Walter's pages, so that 
the individual who had read the 
historical novel, but who had not 
read history, received a false im- 
pression. is error, therefore, in 
the volume before us, the author 
wisely eschews. The exuberance 
of his materials, as well as his mode 
of treatment, forces him to be 
now and then diffuse, but considerin 
how little has been written in English 
on the subject of Normandy, it is a 
diffuseness that may be well pardoned. 

The work, of which the first 
volume is now presented to the 
public by Sir Francis, has occupied 
more than a full quarter of his 
life. Itwas commenced, the author 
tells us, not arbitrarily or un- 
willingly, but as a duty; and he 
also candidly communicates that in 
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every stage it has been spoken,— 
that is to say, written down by 
dictation, and from dictation tran- 
scribed. At the outset, we freely 
say that we regret this method was 
followed, for not merely does the 
sound of his own. voice encourage 
the speaker dictating to his 
amanuensis to express his mind 
more fully, but occasionally more col- 
loquially, not to say unguardedly and 
diffusely too. The speaker is seduced 
into many liberties of speech,—in- 
deed, we may say, into many licences, 
repetitions, and pleonasms, which 
would not have occurred to him if 
he had paused and balanced his 
phrases in the silence and solitude 
of his own chamber, with all his 
faculties directed to and upon the 
composition before him. It is on 
account of this practice of dictation 
to panes = orators and 

ublic speakers who fi as 
bon > often offend sgulast pre- 
cision—sooften divergefrom the mat- 
ter in hand—so often repeat them- 
selves over and over again. The 
effect of this dictation has had 
its disadvantages in Sir Francis Pal- 
grave’s case. Thoughoccasionally the 
style is more familiar and conversa- 
tional by reason of the practice, yet 
it is often loose and incompact, and 
words are used which might pass 
current very well in conversation, 
but which we do not expect to find 
in a regular history. e are not 
of the opinion of that class of 
critics who think history should be 
either dignified or stilted ; but there 
is a style and a tone suitable to 
grave disquisition which is rarely 
abandoned with benefit. It is true 
that Carlyle in England, and 
Michelet occasionally in France, 
have adopted a manner “very 
different from their predecessors ; 
but Carlyle is aman sui generis, and 
therefore a most unsafe model for 
any one to follow. Besides, a 
licence might be allowed in the 
manner of recording and stigma- 
tizing the strange deeds and_ doings 
of the revolutionists of France, 
which cannot be granted to the 
historian of the Carlovingian era. 
Apart, however, from these 
blemishes, this volume is a welcome 
contribution to history, and even 
the theories, essays, and disquisi- 
tions of the author become, from 
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their fulness and conscientious 
spirit, and their intimate con- 
nexion with the subject, eer 
valuable. It is not merely that 
historical topics are teested fully, 
but all the remarks incidental and 
collateral have a pith and meaning 
most especially noteworthy. Thus 
is the importance of the English 
records stated in the third chapter, 
and who is more fit to dwell on such 
a theme than a gentleman who has 
been officially dealing with Records 
for more than a quarter of a 
century ? 

Our English archives are unparalleled, 
—none are equally ample, varied, and 
continuous ; none have descended from 
remote times in equal preservation and 
regularity, not even the archives of 
the Vatican. In France, the most 
ancient consecutive records are the 
Olim registers, as they are called, com- 
mencing somewhat scantily under Saint 
Louis, whereas ours date from the 
Norman Conquest. The French never 
possessed any of greater antiquity, for 
the notion that the French records 
were captured or destroyed by the 
English is a mere fable. The proceedings 
of the Hiats Généraux cannot, of course, 
begin sooner than the first convocations 
of this imperfectly federal assembly 
under the house of Valois ; the earliest 
and rather meagre registers of royal 
ordinances were not compiled till the 
reign of Jean-le-Bon ; and although the 
conventions of the provinces were held 
from an anterior date, yet none of their 
records preceding the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries exist with any degree 
of completeness. 

The very circumstances which have 
protected and produced the title-deeds 
and evidences of the English constitu- 
tion, are features of English history. The 
material conservation of our English 
records results in the first instance from 
the signal mercy shown to our country, 
so singularly exempted, if we compare 
ourselves with other nations, from 
hostile devastation, whether occasioned 
by foreign foes or domestic dissensions. 
Never since the Conquest has London 
heard the trumpet of a besieging army : 
never bas an invader’s standard floated 
upon that White Tower wherein our 
records are contained. 

Furthermore, and in addition to this 
imperial unity, are we distinguished 
amongst nations by the recognition of 
the principle that the national will 
should be ruled by the national law. 
Our High Court of Parliament was 
from the beginning a remedial court, a 
permanent tribunal, and not an acci- 
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dental political assembly. Our consti- 
tution is not theoretically founded either 
upon Royal prerogative or upon popular 
liberty, ‘but upon justice, reasonable 
submission to the authority of the past. 
This principle of justice necessitated a 
constant recurrence to precedent: 
stare super vias antiquas, the dead 
governing the living. What have our 
ancestors done ? our predecessors, in the 
like case, or under the like emergency ? 
In all our revolutionary conflicts, the 
main arguments employed by all con- 
tending parties were painfully and care- 
fully adduced from the muniments of 
the realm,—king or clergy, peers or 
commons, ministers or parliaments, 
appealing to the roll, the membrane, 
the letter of the law, upon which all 
their reasonings were to be grounded, 


Our having been spared the cala- 
mities which might have consumed 
our muniments, may in some sort 
account for the incorporation of the 
States and territories composing the 
Anglo-Saxon nation into one solid 
government, obeying the supremacy 
of a common legislature, at a period 
when France, the kingdom the 
nearest approaching to us in civili- 
zation, was in a state far from set- 
tled, much less obedient. 

While all this is plainly and per- 
spicuously stated by our author, it is 
enunciated in no particular or stately 
diction. We agree with him in 
thinking that no peculiar fashion of 
diction is necessary, and that the 
more clearly the story is told, the 
better it will be understood; the 
more amusingly, the better it will 
be recollected. Whatever tends to 
rouse observation, or to stimulate 
perception, either in a book, in 
society, or in a written or spoken 
discourse, adds undoubtedly to the- 
power of instruction; but a writer, 
a speaker, a controversialist, or a 
conversationist, need not resort to 
tours de force—need not pose and 
posture, start and pause, or torture 
words, or wring out of them a latent 
and hidden meaning, with a view to 
excite attention. Itis because we see 
Sir Francis Palgrave, with a view to 
being picturesque, graphic, natural, 
and idiomatic, and the reverse of 
common-place, has a tendency to 
run into the conversational, collo- 
quial, and sometimes what we 
would call the composite style, 
that we would advise him not 
to try devices by which trite 
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truths may be stamped with a new 
form. 

There is much truth in what the 
learned keeper of our records says 
about the medievalera. A dead set 
has undoubtedly been made against 
the middle ages, as periods immersed 
in darkness, ignorance, and barbarity 
—as being superstitious in religious, 
and slavish in political opinions and 
doctrines. But while we admit this 
too depreciatory tone adopted by 
ignorant declaimers and fanatics, 
whether of Exeter or any other Hall, 
common or uncommon, we think Sir 
Francis Palgrave participates—touse 
his own phrase, which is not English, 
but Greek, in another ‘ ethos,’ and is 
swayed by another ‘ engowement,’ 
to use another of his phrases, which 
is not English, but French—in a too 
favourable appreciation of the middle 
ages. We admit the profound learn- 
ing of Claude Fleury, who was not 
only eminent as a lawyer, but as a 
theologian and ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, and we are forward to do justice 
to Fleury’s amiable and truly Chris- 
tian character, so simple, soself-deny- 
ing, so utterly unambitious and 
tolerant ; but we must still require 
better authority than Fleury’s to 
believe that the depreciation of the 
‘ dark ages,’ as they are called, arose 
from the disgust excited by the bar- 
barisms of medieval Latinity. 

This may have been one slight 
cause, but Some does not tell the 
whole truth, nor anything like the 
whole truth. Sir Francis Palgrave 
discloses other causes when he speaks 
of ‘men of critical taste, dubious 
faith, and profligate lives, who cul- 
tivated the elegancies of literature 
amidst the atheism of Padua, the 
a of Carregi, and the rank 

ebauchery of the Vatican,’ and 
thereby gives fuller revelations, but 
not as full as might be given or de- 
sired. We admit, with the author 
before us, that there is far too 
much sectarian bitterness in the 
ecclesiastical historians of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries— 
that their exaggerations often dis- 
close as rooted an aversion as the 
Anti-Jacobin press against the 
French Revolution: but the exag- 
geration and bitterness of these 
writers afford no excuse in 1851 for 
exalting to the seventh heavens 
Anselm, Becket, or Innocent IIL., 
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or medizval priests in general or in 
articular. As little excuse could 
e afforded for the eloquent vitu- 
me of Burke, and the Anti- 

acobin pamphleteers, for writing a 

anegyric on Marat, the Capucin 

habot, the Butcher Legendre, or 
Maximilian Joseph Robespierre, so 
fond of flowers, perfumes, and clean 
linen, and so terribly thirsty for 
human blood. True it is that idolatry 
may be rebuked in a spirit of blas- 
phemy and superstition so derided as 
to blot out a belief in Omnipotence; 
but let us not, because of this, feel 
any kindliness to the idolatry, or 
sdnaaieian any bias towards the 
superstition. The duty of the his- 
torian is akin to the office of judge. 
He should be calm, and passionless, 
and indifferent, except to the eluci- 
dation of truth. Admitting, as we 
fully do, the merits of Anselm, and 
that his Monologium et Proslogium 
was beyond the time in which he 
lived, we must also state that we 
should have liked his antagonism to 
mere brute force better, if, in his 
opposition to kings, he had not uni- 
formly ranged himself on the side of 
pontiifs. Though we profess to be 
no admirers of the character of 
Thomas & Becket, yet we must allow, 
that in pushing the pretensions 
of the church to the utmost limit 
and verge at the period of his strug- 
gle, he was in reality maintaining— 
whether he meant to do so or not is 
another question—the cause of the 
— against the tyranny of the 

arons. 

As to Innocent III., we confess 
our conviction that the prevailing 
opinions as to that most eminent 
mischief-maker and firebrand are 
the correct ones. We admit, with 
Sir Francis Palgrave, that Voltaire 
and Mably, in France, that Hume, 
Robertson, or Henry, never treat 
the clergy or the church with fair- 
ness, nor even, indeed, with common 
honesty ; but this injustice and want 
of candour on the part of these 
writers affords no excuse for a lean- 
ing in an opposite direction—for a 
partiality, a preference, or even a 
tenderness towards the church. We 
do not say that the writer before us 
exhibits a partiality, or accords a 
preference, but there is an evident, 
an allowable, if not always a justi- 
fiable enthusiasm for the past. Sir 





ee 
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Francis has evidently read the 
of the middle ogee lth de: rat 
has conned over works of medieval 
hilosophy with respect—has han- 
Fed works of medieval divinity with 
feelings akin to awe—has looked on 
medieval institutions, manners, and 
customs with a favourable eye, and 
with an admiration which, though 
often just, his readers cannot always 
partake. So soon, however, as the 
reader perceives the bent of the 
writer, he will be convinced that his 
intentions are honest and. open. 
There is nothing insidious or covert 
in his proceedings, nothing marked or 
veiled, as in the pages of Gibbon and 
Hume ; eee ribald, or 
sneering, as in the pages of Voltaire. 
We have not, it is true, the con- 
tinuous, and even resplendent flow 
of Gibbon,—we have not the con- 
cinity and compactness of Hume, 
but we have more freshness and ful- 
ness, if it be occasionally a somewhat 
discursive fulness. Sir Francis takes 
a larger and wider view, more espe- 
cially in his disquisitions, than any 
of his predecessors, and looks not 
merely above and below, but around 
him, after the manner of some of 
the German historians. Yet, though 
his scope be so very large, and al- 
beit the disquisition on Rome ma 
seem remote and purposeless, it is 
very germane to the matter in hand. 
It naturally leads to the conclusion, 
that to Rome we are indebted for 
all we possess, for the barbarians 
themselves becoming subdued by 
Roman customs, habits, manners, 
institutions, and tones of thought, 
propagated them in all directions, far 
and wide. 

The valuable disquisition on the 
Rom<n language, and on the growth 
of the modern tongues, is a favour- 
able specimen of the author's style 
and manner, but it is too long to ex- 
tract in its entirety, and we would not 
do Sir Francis the injustice of in 
anywise abridging it. It will repay 
an attentive perusal to the student. 
The following remarks, however, on 
the arts, architecture, and civilization 
of Rome, being closer and more 
compact, may be extracted without 
any injustice either to the prevalent 
tone of thought or to the style. 

Roman taste gave the fashion to the 


garment,—Roman skill, the models for 
the instruments of war. We have 
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been told to seek in the forests of Ger- 
many the origin of the feudal system 
and the conception of the Gothic aisle. 
We shall discover neither there. Archi- 
tecture is the costume of society, and 
throughout European Christendom that 
costume was patterned from Rome. 
Unapt and unskilful pupils, she taught 
the Ostrogothic workman to plan the 
palace of Theodoric; the Frank, to de- 
corate the hall of Charlemagne; the 
Lombard, to vault the duomo ; the Nor- 
man, to design the cathedral. 

Above all, Rome imparted to our 
European civilization her luxury, her 
ait her richness, her splendour, 
her exaltation of human reason, her spirit 
of free inquiry, her ready mutability, 
her unwearied activity, her expansive 
and devouring energy, her hardness of 
heart, her intellectual pride, her fierce- 
ness, her insatiate cruelty, that unre- 
jlenting cruelty which expels all other 
races out of the very pale of humanity; 
whilst our direction of thought, our 
literature, our languages, concur in 
uniting the dominions, kingdoms, states, 
principalities, and powers, composing 
our civilized commonwealth in the Old 
Continent and the New, with the ter- 
rible people through whom that civilized 
commonwealth wields the thunderbolts 
of the dreadful monarchy, diverse from 
all others which preceded amongst man- 
kind. 

It is not till Sir Francis has thus 
disquisitionally treated on the bear- 
ings and general relations of the 
Roman empire, | age, and arts, 
with history, that he enters on a 
notice of the empire and character 
of Charle e, or gives any ac- 
count of the history and pedigree of 
that remarkable legislator and war- 
rior. 

First, he shows us that Charle- 
magne’s history enters into the his- 
tory of all European states. Every 
state which arose within the compass 
of that remarkable man’s dominion 
was undoubtedly shaped through 
his influence ; and though M. Guizot 
seems to be of a contrary opinion, 
and thinks Charlemagne’s labours 
and influence as an administrator 
exaggerated, we think it undoubt- 
edly true, as the writer before us 
contends, that the moral dominion 
of Charlemagne extended far beyond 
the geographical boundaries of his 
empire. 

ir Francis Palgrave proceeds to 
show us, first, what the ideal Charle- 
e was—the kind of mythic mo- 
narch that he appears in the pages 
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of Turpin, as Carolus us—and 
in Ariosto; but the w — 
supposes an instruction and a learn- 


on the of the reader equal 
to his ne does not tell the 


nsive public who and what Turpin 
Gaon caniien which has been a 
moot point even among the learned. 
Be it known, then, there is a work 
called Chronique de Turpin, which 
treats of the romantic traditions of 
the Carlovingian era; but it has 
never yet been settled at what pre- 
cise period the compiler of this 
chronicle lived, or what was his real 
name. The better opinion seems to 
be, that he flourished in the latter 
half of the 11th century ; but whe- 
ther he was a canon of Barcelona, 
as Le Beuf and Dom Rivet conjec- 
ture, or whether he was Geoftry, 
monk of Saint André at Vienne, in 
Dauphiny, as Ciampé and Daunou 
maintain, is not positively known. 
All that is certain is, that he led a 
wm > — _ he — 

ed to, and pro e 
traditions that existed ~oo 
Be this as it may, Pulci, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, avail themselves largely of 
the romance of aaaes and it is to 
this that Sir Francis Palgrave alludes. 
It were desirable, in any new edition 
of this work, as well as in the second 
and third volumes we are promised, 
that the learned writer, in i 
these recondite allusions, shoul 
enter somewhat into detail. Itisa 
great mistake, and a constant source 
of error and misunderstanding, to 
suppose your public more learned 
it really is. The following is 

our author’s view of the real and the 
ideal Charlemagne :— 


It seems Charlemagne’s fate that he 
should always be in danger of shading 
into a mythic monarch—not a man of 
flesh and blood, but a personified theory. 
Turpin’s Carolus Magnus, the Charle- 
magne of Roncesvalles ; Ariosto’s Sacra 
Corona, surrounded by Palatines and 
Doze-Piers, are scarcely more unlike 
the real rough, tough, shaggy, old mo- 
narch, than the conventional portraitures 
by which his real features have been 


es 
t is an insuperable source of fallacy 
in human observation as well as in 
human judgment, that we never can 
sufficiently disjoin our own individuality 
our estimates of. moral nature. 
Admiring ourselves in others, we ascribe 
to those whom we love or admire the 


- Charlemagne. 
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qualities we value in ourselves. We 
each see the landscape through our own 
stripe of the rainbow. A favourite 
hero by long-established prescription, 
few historical characters have been more 
disguised by fond adornment than 
Each generation or 
school has endeavoured to exhibit him 
as a normal model of excellence. Courtl 

Mezeray invests the son of Pepin wi 

the faste of Louis Quatorze ; the polished 
Abbé Velly bestows upon the Frankish 
emperor the abstract perfection of a 
dramatic hero; Boulainvilliers, the 
champion of the noblesse, saeoiee the 
founder of hereditary feudality; Mably 
discovers in the capitulars the maxims 
of popular liberty; Montesquieu, the 
perfect philosophy of legislation. But, 
generally speaking, Charlemagne’s his- 
torical aspect is derived from his patron- 
age of literature. This notion of his 
literary character colours his political 
character, so that in the assumption of 
the imperial authority, we are fain to 
consider him as a true romanticist—such 
as in our own days we have seen upon 
the throne—seeking to appease hungry 
desires by playing with poetic fancies, 
to satisfy nature with pleasant 
len teats body to a 


All these prestiges will vanish if we 
render to Charlemagne his well deserved 
encomium :—he was a great warrior, a 
great statesman, fitted for his own age. 
It is a very ambiguous praise to say that 
aman is in advance of his age ; if so, 
he is out of his place; he lives in a 
foreign country. Equally so if he lives 
in the past. No innovator so bold, so 
reckless, and so crude, as he who makes 
the attempt (which never succeeds) to 
effect a resurrection of antiquity. 


The practical character of Charle- 
magne is thus sketched :— 

We may put by the book, and study 
Charlemagne’s achievements on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine: better than in the 
book may the traveller see Charlemagne’s 

muine character pictured upon the 

ovely unfolding landscape: the huge 
domminsters, the fortresses of religion ; 
the yellow sunny rocks studded with the 
vine ; the mulberry and the peach, ripen- 
ing in the ruddy orchards ; the succu- 
lent potherbs and worts which stock the 
Bauer’s garden,—these are the monu- 
ments and memorials of Charlemagne’s 
mind. The first health pledged when 
the flask is opened at Johannisberg 
should be the monarch’s name who gave 
the song-inspiring vintage. Charle- 
magne’s superiority and ability consisted 
chiefly in seeking and seizing the imme- 
diate advantages, whatever they might 


be, which he could confer upon others 
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or obtain for himself. He was a man 
of forethought, ready contrivance, and 
useful talent. He would employ every 
expedient, grasp every opportunity, and 
— for each day as it was passing 
y- 


The educational movement resulting 
from Charlemagne’s genius was prac- 
tical. Two main objects had he therein 
upon his conscience and his mind. The 
first, was the support of the Christian 
Faith ; his seven liberal sciences circled 
round theology, the centre of the intel- 
lectual system. No argument was 
needed as to the obligation of uniting 
sacred and secular learning, because the 
idea of disuniting them never was en- 
tertained. 

His other object in patronizing learn- 
ing and instruction was the benefit of 
the State. He sought to train good men 
of business ; judges well qualified, ready 

men in his chancery ; and this sage 

ire e ded into a wide instruc- 
tional field. Charlemagne’s exertions 
for promoting the study of the Greek 
language—his Greek professorships at 
Osnaburgh or Saltzburgh—have been 
praised, doubted, discussed, as some- 
thing very paradoxical ; whereas his 
motives were plain, and his machinery 
simple. Greek was, to all intents and 
— the current language of an 
opulent and powerful nation, required 
for the transaction of public affairs, A 
close parallel, necessitated by the same 
causes, exists in the capital of Charle- 
magne’s successors. The Oriental Aca- 
demy at Vienna is constituted to afford 
a supply of individuals qualified for the 
diplomatic intercourse, arising out of the 
vicinity and relations of the Austrian 
and Ottoman dominions, without any re- 
ference to the promotion of philology. 
We find the same at home. If the 
Persian language be taught at Hailey- 
bury, it is to fit the future Writer of his 
Indian office. He may study Ferduzi 
or Hafiz, if he pleases, but the cultiva- 
tion of literature is not the intent with 
which the learning is bestowed. 


This is well and justly discrimi- 
nated, and though no authorities are 
cited, it is curious that in the allusion 
to the vine, the mulberry, the peach, 
ripening in the ruddy orchards, the 
succulent pot-herbs and worts, our 
author falls upon some of the fruits 
and vegetables which Charlemagne 
ate with relish. Le Grand d’Aussy, 
in his curious and amusing work, 1h 
speaking of the gardens of Charle- 
magne, thus expresses himself :— 


Ceux de Charlemagne, malgré toute 
la splendeur que ce monarque célébre 
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sut répandre pendant son régne sur tout 
ce qui l’environnait, n’étaient guéres plus 
brillans que celui d’Ultrogote. Les 
ordres que dans plusieurs endroits de 
ses capitulaires il donne, pour leur cul- 
ture, aux intendans de ses maisons 
royales, nous prouvent que ce n’était 
que de grands vergers avec un potager, 
dans lequel pour dernier degré de mag- 
nificence on plantait quelques fleurs. 
On a vu, a l’article précédent, quelles 
sortes de légumes et de plantes potagéres 
se cultivaient dans ces jardins. Les 
fleurs que demande |’Empereur pour les 
siens sont des lys, des roses, des pavots, 
du romarin, de l’aurone, du pouillot, de 
Vheliotrope, et de l'iris. Quant aux 
arbres a fruits il exige qu’il y ait dans 
tous les sorbiers, des aveliniers, cognas- 
siers, néfliers, amandiers, figuiers, noyers, 
chataigniers, péchers, miriers, et di- 
verses sortes de pruniers, de poiriers, 
et de pommiers. Il ne nomme pas 
quelles sont les espéces de prunes et 
de poires qu’il veut qu’on y plante, mais 
il designe les espéces de pommes; en 
voici les noms latins, que je n’ose entre- 
prendre de deviner: gormaringa, dulcia, 
geroldinga, crevedella, spirwuca. 

Sir Francis Palgrave truly re- 
marks, that the races whom Charle- 
magne had subjugated, and the 
countries over which he ruled, were 
centres of mutual repulsion. The 
very essence of the empire, as he 
says, was the preparation for im- 
pending disintegration. Constantly 
assailed from within and from with- 
out by the Northmen, there were 
divisions, dissensions, domestic diffi- 


culties and jealousies, unhappy 
marriages, diseases, &c. Yet what 
is this but the history of every 


d and of every family since 
the wold began. This the oa lot 
and condition incident to our terrene 
existence. 

We could wish that Sir Francis 
Palgrave had entered more into de- 
tail on the private and social life of 
Charlemagne, and as to the progress 
of the mechanical and ornamental 
arts. <A perfect idea of the king, of 
the emperor, and of the conqueror 
is given to us, but sufficient insight 
is not afforded of the man and of 
the individual, as husband, father, 
&c. Personal anecdotes as to the 
social life of the monarch also might 
be profitably introduced. Eginhard, 
whom our author has sobdienai 


studied, gives an abundance of them. 
Thus, for instance, we learn from the 
Secretary, that Charlemagne was 
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served with four dishes and a roast, 
and that he generally ate of the 
roast. 

In a small volume, entitled His- 
toria del Emperador Carlo Magno, 
published in Barcelona, so long ago 
as 1666, we find many particulars 
drawn from Eginhard, and from the 
work of Turpin, whom the writer 
calls Santo hombre, as to the stature 
and habits of the monarch. In the 
seventh chapter, under the title, ‘ De 
la estatura de Carlo Magno, y del 
modo de su vivir,’ it is stated, ‘ que 
era hombre de gran cuerpo y bien 
Sornido, y proporcionado de miémbros 
con mucha ligereza, feroz en el mirar, 
la cara tenia larga y, traia continu- 
amente la barba larga de un palmo, 
los cabellos negros, la nariz roma, 
tenia muy honorabile presencia los 
ojos como de Leon. Su comer era dos 
vezes al dia, y poco pan le bastava, 
comia wun quarto de carnero, o dos 
gallinas.’ 

Probably Sir Francis may regard 
such details as these as mere garru- 
lous gabble, and may not have given 
a thought to the questions on which 
Marquhard Freher has written a 
book (de Statwra Car. Mag.),namely, 
the height of Charlemagne, and 
whether he wore a beard; but even 
such trifles are read with avidity 
touching the great and mighty of 
the earth, and have not been dis- 
dained by Macaulay himself. Egin- 
hard delice that Charlemagne was 
in height seven times the length of 
his own foot, and be it remembered 
he was the son of the long-footed 
Bertha. 

As we have mentioned the name 
of Eginhard, the biographer and 
son-in-law of Charlemagne, and as 
mention has been made of the 
domestic dissensions and unhappi- 
ness of the monarch, we may state 
that no allusion is made in the 
volume before us to the story of 
Eginhard and Emma, the daughter 
of the emperor. According to a 
tradition more authentic than any 
found in the Chronicle of Turpin, 
the passion of the lady for the secre- 
tary Eginhard was strong, and her 
affection returned. On one par- 
ticular evening that they had re- 
mained late together within the 
precincts of the palace, there came 
on a heavy fall of snow. The princess, 
fearing that the visit of her lover 
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should be discovered by the trace 
of his footsteps, carried him, it is 
alleged, on her shoulders across the 
court-yard, and safely deposited 
him beyond the palace walls. Dom 
Bouguet asserts that Emma was not 
the daughter, but the niece of the 
emperor; though, on the other hand, 
there are ancient MSS. in which he 
is described as the sor in-law of 
Carlo Magno. 

On the institutionsof Charlemagne 
Sir Francis Palgrave is more diffuse 
than in anything relating personally 
to the monarch; but we conceive 
our author is under an impression 
that the administrative system of 
the emperor worked much more 
easily than it did in reality. We 
confess that we ourselves are more 
inclined to agree with the view of 
M. Guizot. ‘Historians write much,’ 
says the ex-minister of Louis- 
Philippe, ‘of the order which Charle- 
magne introduced into his states. 
That he tried to introduce order I 
readily believe, but he very little sue- 
ceeded in doing so. Notwithstand- 
ing the activity of his mind, and the 
extent of his power, the disorganiza- 
tion around him was immense and 
invincible. If he repressed disorders 
on one point, they broke out on 
another, and prevailed in every 
locality in which his energetic will 
was not present.’ This is not a 
flattering picture of the condition of 
the times. It may be, in some 
respects, too deeply shaded; for 
where M. Guizot does paint in 
gloomy colours, he lays in the 
sombre hues thick and threefold, 
as though his brush were dipped in 
acrid black bile. But it is a truer 

icture, dark though it be, than has 

en produced by those artists who 
paint everything in gayer and 
gaudier tints. Under the admi- 
nistrative system of Charlemagne, 
there was, no doubt, a hierarchy 
of administrative officers — dukes, 
counts, vicars, centenniers, &c.; but 
these officers were as disorderly and 
irregular as the masses they sought 
to rule. It is true, as Sir Francis 


Palgrave says, that Charlemagne 
was constantly traversing his im- 
mense dominions; and, to use his 
own grotesque phrase, ‘travel and 
tramp are good teachers of statistics 
and geography.’ But monarch and 

jhe was, Carlo Magno 


warrior thoug 
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could not be in two places at once, 
and weeks and months were neces- 
sary to proceed from Austrasie to 
Friuli or Carinthia, or from Provence 
and Savoy to Saxony, Westphalia, 
or to those countries lying between 
the Drave and the Saave. In the 
absence of the all-seeing eye of the 
emperor himself, how often was 
power misused, how often did mal- 
versation, corruption, and tyranny 
prevail in the land. But notwith- 
standing the infelicities of the time, 
it cannot be denied that the govern- 
ment of Charlemagne exhibited the 
most vigorous essay at monarchy 
which existed from the foundation 
of modern states to the period of 
Charles V. in Spain, or the time 
of Cardinal Richelieu in France. 
Charlemagne was undoubtedly the 
first king in modern Europe who 
governed his subjeets with a view 
to their interests as well as his own— 
who looked to the social good and 
happiness of his subjects contem- 
poraneously with the consolidation 
of his own power. In the midst of 
universal barbarism, he stands out 
as a monarch who considered the 
human family of men not merely 
as an instrument which might be 
fashioned to his will, but which 
might be moulded to high and useful 
purposes. And here it must be 
admitted that the influence of the 
clergy and of religious ideas con- 
tributed to this most desirable 
result. But though Charlemagne 
availed himself of the co-operation 
of the clergy, and hearkened to their 
counsel, he never became their 
blind instrument or their slave. 
As an instrument, and as a means 
of government, no monarch that 
ever existed more invoked the 
useful aid of the priesthood than 
the emperor, but he never allowed 
the order of Melchizedeck to rule in 
his palace at Achen, or to assume 
an ascendancy over his mind. The 
Capitularies attest that Charlemagne 
did not allow the clergy to become 
an order in the state above the state 
itself. A great portion of the 
Capitularies is devoted to ecclesi- 
astical matters, and this fact is the 
more interesting now, inasmuch as 
it proves that it was the emperor 
himself, without the intervention of 
the pope, who treated of and decided 
religious questions, as the rights of 
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the Same of aie an &e. 
Another peculiar glo onging to 
Charlemagne is, thet in his oe 
Capitularies, the renown of which 
extended far and near, encourage- 
ment is held out to the cultivation 
of letters, and the establishment of 
schools is directed, with a view that 
each human being may perform with 
intelligence the duties and functions 
with which he is charged. The 
Capitulary of 789 directs that 
ahi shall be taught to read, 
that they shall be taught the 
Psalms, singing, arithmetic, and 
grammar. ‘This is creditable to the 
monarch, and independently of his 
zeal for letters, and protection and 

tronage of literary men, evinces 

is desire that his people should be 
instructed. Indeed, it may be said 
that the Capitularies of Charle- 
magne tell in some sort the history 
of the monarch, or at least develop 
it more fully. They are dated from 
all points of his empire, and bear 
the impress of his victories. Thus, 
in 769, it is Charles, by the grace 
of God King and Regent of the 
Kingdom of the Franks, the de- 
fender of holy church, and the pro- 
tector of episcopal and apostolic 
sees. From 774, he dates his 
decrees from the defeat of the 
Lombards and the Saxons,—post 
devictos Longobardos et Saxones. 
Tn 801, he takes the title of August, 
most serene, support of the Roman 
empire, crowned by divine grace, 
&e. Karolus divino nutu coronatus, 
romanum gerens imperium, screnis- 
simus Augustus. 

We trust in a future edition, or 
in some future chapter of this work, 
Sir Francis Palgrave willdevote some 
space to these Capitularies, which 
are to be found in the collection of 
the learned and amiable Baluze. 
One edition of thiswork, Capitularia 
Regum Francorum,was published at 
Paris in 1677, in two volumes, folio, 
and the other at Venice in 1771. 
The whole history of the legislation 
and institutions of Charlemagne 
might be divided into a series, in 
which the political, local, and central 
institutions would be treated after 
the manner of M. Guizot, and in 
which the moral, political, religious, 
and domestic legislation of the mo- 
narch should be considered. The 
influence which remarkable men had 
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over Charlemagne, and, among the 
rest, Alcuin, ought to be considered 
at greater length than by our learned 
author, and more consecutively, too. 
It has been to us a matter of sur- 
prise how little Sir Francis Palgrave 
a of the disciple and pupil of 
e Venerable Bede,—of a man who 
founded the famous Abbey of St. 
Martin at Tours—of a man who 
thoroughly understood Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and left behind works 
on theology, grammar, rhetoric, and 
hilosophy. The German, Eichorn, 
e En amen, Sharon Turner 
and Hallam, and the Frenchman, 
Guizot, all speak at greater length of 
this a of the school of York than 
Sir Francis Palgrave. Yet it was 
by the assistance of Alcuin and one 
or two Italians that Charlemagne 
laid in his vast dominions the founda- 
tion of learning. Charlemagne him- 
self must have had not merely a 
relish, but a love for the labour of 
learning. He learned to speak 
Latin in public with as much 
fluency and facility as his own 
tongue, and he understood Greek. 
Of Latin he learned the first rudi- 
ments from Peter of Pisa, who also 
taught him general grammar. It 
was thus he became prepared for 
the lessons of Alcuin, who taught 
him rhetoric, dialectics, and, above 
all, astronomy, to which, after 
theology, he accorded a preference. 
Our author hardly dedicates 
sufficient space to the influence of 
Charlemagne in the ages which 
followed his, though a sufficiently 
clear idea is given of the extent of 
his empire. Though continence did 
not figure among the virtues of 
Charlemagne, yet looking to the 
vices of the period, more especially in 
reference to the relations existing be- 
tween the sexes, we think Sir Francis 
Palgrave is scarcely justified in 
callimg the monarch dissolute, in 
reference to the time in which he 
lived. He had a number of wives 
and mistresses ; among the former, 
Himiltrude, Hermengarde, Hilde- 
garde, Fastrade, and Luitgarde; and 
among the mistresses, eddie, 


Gersunde, Adelaide, and Kegina 
may be numbered. But when it is 
considered that between 742 and 
813 a general licence prevailed, and 
promiscuous relations between the 
sexes were adopted and laid aside 
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with shameless facility, it does not 
appear that the monarch greatly 
exceeded the licence of his subjects. 
When it is recorded that only one 
woman, Saint Amelburga, resisted 
the advances of the emperor, some 
idea may be formed of the state and 
condition of female virtue. 

The epithet, dissoluteness, more 
justly applies to the household of 
Charlemagne than to the monarch 
himself. All his daughters were of 
light character and conduct. Ro- 
trude, the eldest of them, had an 
intrigue with Count Roricon, of 
which the issue was a son, who was 
abbé of St. Denys, and chancellor 
of the King of France. Bertha had 
two children by the monk or priest, 
Angilbert-Nitard, known as a writer 
and annalist, and Harnido. The 
gallantries of Hiltrade, who became 
abbess of Farmoutier, with a 
seigneur named Odillon, were still 
more scandalous. Of the loves of 
Emma (whose mother’s name was 
unknown) and Eginhard we have 
already spoken. Charlemagne had 
twenty known children, whose names 
are given by Gaillard, and, it may 
be, others, whose names are not 
known. ‘Charlemagne may have 
received some private rebukes from 
his clergy,’ says Sir Francis Palgrave, 
‘but never did they openly oppose 
his unbridled indulgence.’ We very 
much fear it would, on minute in- 
quiry, be found that many of the 
clergy were no better than the mo- 
narch, either in reference to life or 
to morals. The remark of Sir 
Francis Palgrave—that there are 
seasons when popular sins are con- 
donated—when they are so recom- 
mended by pride, and so palliated 
by fashion, is undoubtedly true. 
‘Can we conceive,’ says he, ‘the 
possibility of any parochial minister 
gifted with the firmness, zeal, kind- 
ness, talent, and earnestness which, 
fifty years ago, combining in due 

roportions, would have enabled 
inn to exhort against wrecking on 
the Cornish coast? Did any one 
incumbent of Newmarket or Epsom 
ever reproach the crowds who to 
their temporal or eternal ruin so 
thickly congregate upon the verdant 
turf of the Heath or the Downs? 
No voice was ever heard from the 
pulpit of Whitehall which could 
trouble the lover of such charmers 
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as Nell Gwynne or Mdlle. de Quero- 
naille, Lady Castlemain 
Churchill, Lady Walters, and Lady 
Orkney.’ From these examples Sir 
Francis ere reasons that the 
awe on by Charlemagne, the 
respect for his active piety and zeal, 
the prestige of his litical, grandeur, 
&c., subdued the clergy into a prac- 
tical connivance, There may un- 
doubtedly be something in this view, 
but our own opinion is, that the 
oe body of the clergy were but a 
egree removed in moral tone and 
— from the emperor him- 
self. 

On the romanesque history of 
Charlemagne, Sir Francis Palgrave 
touches at considerable length, 
but he one? not om o- this 
emperor ought properly to con- 
ape as he’ comme, and fount 
of all the romances of chivalry. If 
we are to believe the Count de 
Caylus, King Arthur himself and 
the Chevaliers of the round table 
are but an imitation of Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers. 

Though Sir Francis Palgrave 
draws a comparison between the 
empires of Charle e and Na- 
poleon, which we extract for 
the benefit of the reader, yet he 
does not seem to have been struck 
with the frequent resemblance in 
their tactics. When Charlemagne 
left behind him so large a city as 
Treviso, fortificd and garrisoned, 
while he struck a decisive blow at 
the chief of his adversaries, he 
adopted a system of what we should 
now call Napoleonic tactics. When 
he had disconcerted the plans of 

d, Charlemagne turned from 
Friuli, and with Napoleonic celerity 
marched upon Treviso, where Sta- 
bilinus, the uncle of the fallen duke, 
had shut himself up, resolved to hold 
oe _ ad : 
e have spoken of the irre - 
ties of the feel rtion of Ghasie. 
magne’s family. 813 he lost his 
eldest daughter Rotruda, but though 
she had caused him frequent pain 
and continual anxiety, he felt his 
bereavement with all the poignancy 
of a father’s grief, and forgot her 
weakness in her death. So that 
neither prosperous fortune nor re- 
verses, neither strife, labour, vic- 
tory, had been able to extinguish in 
the breast of the emperor those 
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warm affections which he had re- 
ceived from nature. 

Here is the manner in which Sir 
Francis Palgrave contrasts and com- 
pares the two emperors :— 


Napoleon sought the creation of an 
anti-christian imperial pontificate—the 
caliphate of positive civilization; his 
aspiration was the establishment of 
absolute dominion, corporeal and intel- 
lectual ; the mastery over body and soul ; 
faith respected only as an influential 
and venerable delusion; the aiding 
powers of religion accepted until she 
should be chilled out, and the unfed 
flame expire, and positive philosophy 
complete her task of emancipating the 
matured intellect from the remainin 
swathing bands which had been needful 
during the infancy of human society. 
And the theories of Charlemagne and 
Napoleon, though irreconcileably anta- 
gonistic, in their conception, would, 
were either fully developed, become 
identical in their result, notwithstanding 
their contrarieties. They start in oppo- 
site directions, but, circling round their 
courses, would—were it permitted that 
they should persevere continuously and 
consistently—meet at the same point of 
convergence, and attain the same end. 

Morever, the territorial empires of 
Napoleon and of Charlemagne had their 
organically fatal characteristic in com- 
mon. LEach founder attempted to 
accomplish political impossibilities—to 
conjoin communities unsusceptible of 
amalgamation; to harmonize the dis- 
cordant elements which could only be 
kept together by external force, whilst 
their internal forces sprungthem asunder 
—a unity without internal union. But 
even as the wonderful agencies revealed 
to modern chemistry effect, in a short 
hour, the progresses which naturesilently 
elabor:.tes during along growth of time, 
so in like manner did the energies of 
civilization effect in three years thaé 
dissolution for which, in the analogous 
precedent, seven generations were re- 
quired. 


We do not find that Sir Francis 
Palgrave alludes, in the volume 
before us, to those frequent attacks 
of gout with which the monarch was 
troubled, nor that he makes any 
mention of that lameness which the 
disease had left. It was probably 
the gout that induced the emperor 
to make such frequent use of the 
waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, and to 
construct there baths, which, by 
their a seenagr and ae munis 
the progress of growing luxury. In 
the cal the baths Charlemagne 
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exhibited no exclusive selfishness. 
Eginhard tells us, that not only his 
sons, but the great men of his court, 
his friends, and the soldiers of his 
d, were invited to partake of 
the enjoyment which the monarch 
had provided for himself; so that 
sometimes as many as a hundred 
rsons were known to be in the 
baths together. 

The Bain de l’Empereur, now 
shown at Cologne, situated in the 
street called Bichel, arises from a 
source containing a greater quantity 
of sulphur don eet other known in 
Europe. The position of the tomb 
in which once reposed the remains 
of Charlemagne, is indicated by a 
slab, inscribed with the words, 
*Carolo Magno.’ But the vault 
below is empty, having been opened 
by the Emperor Otho in 997. The 
body of the emperor was found 
seated on his throne as one alive, 
clothed in imperial robes, bearing 
in his hand the sceptre, and on his 
knees a copy of the Gospels. On 
his withered and shrunken brow the 
crown was placed, the sword Joyeuse 
was by his side, and the pouch of 
the pilgrim, which he had carried 
when living. All these relics, used 
in the coronation of succeeding 
emperors of Germany, are now 
deposited at Vienna. the trea- 
sury of the church is shown the skull 
of Charlemagne, inclosed in a silver 
case, and his arm-bone, both taken, 
it is said, from his grave. It has, 
however, within the last fifteen 
years, been discovered that the bone 
is not of the arm, but of the leg. 

We have said that the character 
of Charlemagne can only be fairly 
judgedand appreciated by comparing 
it with the barbarism of the times 
in which he lived. But in any age 
the rapidity with which his expe- 
ditions were executed was only less 
wonderful than the precision and 
the persevering energy and deter- 
mination with which each plan was 

rfected to its fullest consummation. 

he predecessors of Charlemagne 
had contented ae with a 
ing an army against the point the 
infended to col. But Ciadlinease 
was the first among modern monarchs 
to introduce into the art of war the 


great improvement of pouring large 


* Eginhard. 
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bodies of men by different routes 
into a hostile country—of converging 
them on a given point—of teadhing 
them to co-operate, though separate, 
and so to concentrate and combine 
their efforts, that their movements 
must be nearly irresistible. On this 
feature in the character of the man 
and the conqueror Sir Francis Pal- 
grave seems not to have laid suffi- 
cient stress. 

It should also be considered, in 
making a final award and estimate 
of the merits of Charlemagne, that 
nothing had been done by those who 
went before him. Neither the seed 
nor the germ of civilization had 
been in the least degree sown. He 
was surrounded by barbarian ene- 
mies, and he took possession of a 
kingdom profoundly ignorant, torn 
by factions, disorganized, and con- 
vulsed. 

His conquests, his long and per- 
severing wars, have been most ad- 
vantageous to Europe. It was he 
who rescued Germany from bar- 
barism. Owing to his legislation 
and his good broadsword, the lands 
that lie between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, between the Danube and the 
Ocean, received a civilizing light, 
which continues increasing to the 
— day. The ambition of 

harlemagne was of the noblest 
kind: he wasgenerous, magnanimous, 
humane, brave, liberal, and just; 
but, at the same time, simple, pru- 
dent, and frugal. His indefatigable 
energy and zeal in conducting civil 
and state affairs were most remark- 
able. Thus, while in public he pos- 
sessed much of what is good and 
great, in private life he possessed 

that was amiable. Me was 
affectionate, gentle, and kind, en- 
dearing and attaching himself to 
those around him. Eginhard, who 
knew him well, and who had seen 
him lay aside the sternness of com- 
mand and the pomp of empire, 
thus speaks of him :—Ceterum per 
omne vite sux tempus ita cum 
summo omnium amore atque favore 
et domi et foris conversatus est, ut 
nunquam ei vel minima injuste 
crudelitates nota 4 quoquam faisset 
objecta.* 

n the preliminary chapters of 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s work, treat- 
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ing of the seope and object of his 
history, there are many valuable 
observations which one finds in no 
other book of history, medieval or 
modern. It is undoubtedly true, as 
our author remarks, that medieval 
writers offer peculiar difficulties. 
Our New Year's-day was only New 
Year’s-day to a small fraction of the 
European community. Mid-winter, 
or Chsitein die, was a popular 
era for the commencement of the 
New Year. A perplexing Paschal 
computation prevailed in France, 
according to which the New Year 
began on Easter Monday. The 
Feast of the Annunciation, or Lady- 
day, was a favourite New Year's- 
day, continued in England until the 
introduction of the new style. To 
increase the confusion, some chro- 
niclers employing the Dominical 
year, advance upon their contem- 
poraries by an entire year, while 
others are a year behind. There 
are also uncertainties arising from 
the process of computation, which 
the di ent inquirer in history would 
do well to study in these pages. 
There are also directions and re- 
marks on the mode of employing 
and consulting these medieval _ 
niclers, which may be profitably pon- 
dered on. Burke, Gibbon, Hume, 
Voltaire, Volney, Montesquieu are 
sceptical in the extreme. We think 
Sir Francis Palgrave runs into the 
opposite error in one of his gene- 
ar canes. “We should approach 
all inquiry,’ says he, ‘with an 
obedient mind, more inclined to 
accept than to reject—to give faith, 
than to disbelieve.’ Now, for obe- 
dient, read independent, unpreju- 
diced, and unbiassed mind, and 
there is no great objection to the 
opinion. By using the word, obedient 
mind, one may understand a servile 
submission or a complaisant and 
courteous surrender of the right of 
private judgment. The following 
observations on medieval chroniclers 
we think fair and correct :— 


The medizval chroniclers generally, 
but more especially those of the Mero- 
vingian and Carlovingian period, are 
authorities of high order: men well 
informed, men known to the world, and 
knowing the world well: not a few 
amongst them are professed historians, 
entering upon their work with a full 
sense of its importance and of their own 
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er: others, biographers; or 
autobiographers, who, commencing as 
historians orannalists, warm themselves, 


- as they proceed, into memorialists of 


their own lives and times—statesmen- 
courtiers, ministers, prelates, soldiers, 
members of royal families—Gregory of 
Tours, Eginhard, Nithard, Prudentius, 
Hincmar, Rodolph of Fulda, Regino of 
Pruhm, Frodoard, conspicuous in their 
age—due allowance being made for 
circumstances—as Clarendon, or Sully, 
Bishop Burnet, Blaise de Montluc, or 
Prince Eugene. Yet, in productions 
emanating from actors or participators 
in political events, the standard of 
veracity is lowered by an inevitable 
alloy. The more momentous the question, 
the greater the difficulty of meeting 
with an unbiassed and competent relator. 
He who best knows the truth is fre- 
quently the person most tempted to 
conceal or distort his knowledge. Can 
the soundest principles resist the ma- 
lignant influence of names inseparably 
associated with hatred and contempt 
—‘ Puritan’ or ‘ Papist’—or any other 
authorized version of Raca in vernacular 
language ? 

Add to these textual. and moral 
obstacles the incurable debility of all 
human observation or experience. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was as right in esti- 
mating the impossibility of ascertaining 
perfect truth, as he was wrong in the 
conclusion he drew from his conviction. 
It is by our intention, and not by the 
result of our labours, that we are to be 
judged. 

We have already stated our own 
— in general terms as to the 

visability of interweaving together 
as much as possible French and 
English History. The reasons which 
have suggested themselves to the 
mind of the author for that course 
are thus forcibly given :— 


Whilst I have contracted my narrative 
concerning the Northmen, I have ex- 
panded upon the transactions illus- 
trating the decline of the Carlovingian 
empire, and the development of the 
Capetian monarchy. 

Throughout this History, I have always 
looked forward, endeavouring steadily 
to consider the relations between the 
doctrines and events of the period upon 
which I am employed, and the doctrines 
and events of subsequent periods; and 
this not merely for the purposes of 
English History, but also for the purposes 
of French History—studies equally neces- 
sary to Englishmen and Frenchmen,— 
each, indeed, to each, either to either ; 
both nations counterchanged, to us and 
to them a common ground. This ob- 
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servation — very forcibly to the 
history of the- Provinces, or, as the 
French also call them, the Grands Fiefs, 
which, during the whole Anglo-Norman 
period, intimately connected England 
and France. 

Britanny and Maine the dependencies 
of Normandy, the regal duchy of 
Armorica, the energetic Pogus Cono- 
mannorum, dear to the Conqueror as 
his own paternal inheritance, the mag- 
nificent Marquisate of Flanders, the 
counties of Boulogne and Ponthieu, and 
the other Belgic or semi-Belgic fiefs and 
dominions from the Bresle, the boundary 
of Normandy, to the Scheldt, Blois and 
Chartres-Anjou, whose dynasty renewed 
the splendour of the Conqueror’s 
empire, Poitou and opulent Aquitaine 
obeying the Plantagenet sceptre, and 
extending the Anglo-Norman empire 
even unto the Pyrenees. 

All the fore-mentioned territories 
contributed ancestors to our aris’ b 
clergy to our church, rule and discipline 
to our monasteries, instructors to our 
architects, teachers to our schools. No 
history of Anglo-Norman Frviand can 
approach to completeness, should we 
exclude ourselves from these sources of 
historic richness and variety. I have, 
therefore, interwoven as much of the 
anecdote connected with the French 
provinces as will be sufficient to embody 
the ideas of the reader concerning 
personages whose names otherwise pass 
away, without making sufficient im- 
pression upon the mind. 

The questions of provinces and 

ands fiefs to which Sir Francis 
ew in these remarks makes 
allusion, are questions 
opening e and most ample 
historico-legal inquiries, infinitely 
more abstruse than pleasant to the 
reader. The different denominations 
of fiefs existing in the French law 
before the abolition of the feudal 
system, are not to be explained 
even in a couple of pages of our 
double columns and small print. 

There were jiefs dhonneur, fiefs 
liges, fiefs des retraites, fiefs 

amitié, fiefs a vie, fiefs terriens, 
Jjiefs de revenus, fiefs Woffice, et 
jigs simple. These were regu- 
lated by a number of ordonnances, 
with the learning of which few 
black-letter French lawyers are at 
all acquainted. For us to pursue 
the subject here would be supremely 
ridiculous. All that is necessary 
for the general reader on the subject 
may be learned from D. ple, 
Sullivan's Lectures on Feudal Law, 


-@ passin 
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St.Palaye’s Dissertations on Ancient 
Chivalry, and the chapter in M. 
Guizot’s Essays on the. History of 
France, under the title Du Caractére 
Politique du Régime Féodal. M. 
Guizot’s edition of Mably, Observa- 
tions sur U Histoire de France, may 
be also profitably read. As we are 
on the subject of the feudal law, this 
is probably the place to remark on 
the observation of Sismondi, that the 
feudal system was introduced by 
Rollo. Sir Francis Palgrave inti- 
mates grave doubts as to this view, 
and from his familiarity with ancient 
records, deeds, muniments, grants, 
and charters, his opinion is entitled 
to great weight :— 

Rollo is said to have introduced an 
harmonious and perfect system of 
feudality, methodizing the laws and 
usages of tenure as they prevailed else- 
where, and profiting by all the improve- 
ments which experience had suggested. 
His legislative talent (it is thus supposed) 
gave one origin to all rights of property, 
imparting to feudality a regularity 
hitherto unknown, and this province, 
the most modern in Gaul, became a 
model for all others. 

Such are the observations entitled to 
respect on account of the authority 
whence they proceed; and the theory 
thus enounced is incorporated, so to 
speak, in the textus receptus of Norman 
history ; but however recommended by 
simplicity, and conformable to our 
general prepossessions, the support of 
any evidence whatever is absolutely 
wanting. Not a single Norman deed or 
muniment, grant or charter, signed or 
unsigned, sealed or unsealed, can be 
found until the reign ef Richard Sans- 
peur, and then very rarely, a dearth 
contrasting singularly with the diplo- 
matic opulence of Anglo-Saxon England. 

We confess we think there appears 
justice and probability in these 
remarks. Though Rollo was a 
crafty and subdolous pirate far sur- 

ing in astuteness any of his 
ellows, though he obtained in 912 
the absolute cession of the county 
he occupied, and married Gisela, 
the daughter of Charles the Simple, 
on the condition of greening 
Christianity, and ultimately secure 
the support of the clergy, yet we 
nowhere find any evidence of that 
harmonious or perfect system of 
feudality,—or that he methodized 
these laws and usages of tenure, the 
product of a later age. 

It may not be unimportant to re- 
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mark, that the great grandson of this 
Rollo was William the Conqueror, 
with whose exploits every school-boy 
is acquainted. 

In his remarks on Rollo, Sir 
Francis Palgrave draws little from 
Danish and Scandinavian sources, 
and this is all the better, for, in the 
Sagas of Snorre, in Schening, De 
ping, and Suhm, there is much of the 
improbable, if not of the fabulous. 
As Wheaton, however, with Ameri- 
can sense and shrewdness, remarks, 
there must have been something 
truly great and magnanimous in the 
soul of this ferocious sea rover, which 
elevated his views above those enter- 
tained by other adventurers of the 
same age and nation, and made him 
aspire to become the founder and 
legislator of a new state. 

On the general history of the 
Northmen Sir Francis Palgrave is 
not so full as we could wish, but he 

ives a summary of their ravages 

etween 862 and 882 with a perfect 
exactness. We quote the passage 
as one likely to dwell in the memory 
of the historical student; remarking, 
that we shall doubtless have a fuller 
account of the colonies of Northmen 
in the second and third volumes 
promised by our author :— 


The ravages of the Northmen had 
indeed been desperate. Tréves burnt, 
Cologne burnt, Maesdricht burnt, Tol- 
biac burnt, Liege burnt, Longres burnt, 
Cambray burnt, Coblentz burnt, Bonn 
burnt, Juliers burnt, Cornelian Munster 
burnt, Malavedi burnt, Aix la Chapelle 
burnt. Metz was defended by her 
Roman fortifications and the valour of 
Bishop Wala ; but Wala was afterwards 
killed in a chance skirmish, having 
fought bravely. The Netherlandish 
country suffered dreadfully. Aldenburgh, 
Rodenburgh, Furnes, Alost, Oudenarde, 
Comines, Bailleul, Harlbech, Torholt, 
Antwerp, Poperingues, Cassel, Nuys, 
and very many other opulent towns 
whose names are first commemorated 
by their calamities, were ravished and 
destroyed. Thus did the Danes pollute, 
pillage, and ruin the great Roman cities 
of the north—the strongest, the richest, 
the most honoured by tradition and 
piety—schools of learning, monuments 
ofart, seatsofluxury, imperial grandeur, 
some dating from the earliest periods, 
but many more which had arisen silently 
under the genial protection of the mo- 
nastic communities, and whose healthy 
and prosperous existence we ascertain 
from their misfortunes. 

VOL. XLIV. NO, CCLIX. 


There are many very curious dis- 
quisitions on | es in this 
volume. A learned French author, 
Paul Pezron, born at Hennebon, in 
Brittany, has written a remarkable 
and learned work to prove the true 
origin of the Celts from Gomer. He 
attempts to demonstrate that some 
of the Gomerians were called Saca ; 
that they passed into Cappadocia 
and into Phrygia; that they assumed 
the name of Titans; that there was 
a conformity between Spartans and 
Titans; and that the Cimbrians 
were taken by the ancients to be 
Celts or Gauls. M. Pezron gives 
in his book a table of the Greek, 
taken from the Gaulish language ; 
and also a table of the Latin 
words, taken from the Celtic or 
Gaulish; and of the Teutonic or 
German words, taken from the same 
source. Though Sir Francis Pal- 
grave does not descend so minutely 
to —— yet his general re- 
marks are very ° viking. 

Thus, for instance, > speaks of 
the remains of Danish language in 
Norman topography :— 


But language adheres to the soil when 
the lips which spake are resolved in the 
dust. Mountains repeat, and rivers 
murmur, the voices of nations dena- 
tionalized or extirpated in their own 
land. Norman topography, local or 
provincial, therefore becomes our only 
resource: the map discloses the tokens, 
if tokens they be, of Scandinavianism, 
wholly absent from the glossary. The 
Holegate, or Houlgat, at Hermoustier, 
and Granville and Cormelles, and most 
particularly at Caen, where the road so 
called passed between the excavated 
rock ;—the Dérnethal and the Depedal, 
may respectively be construed into the 
Hochlegasse, the Hollowgate, the Dern- 
dale and the Deepdale, without any 
difficulty. Places in whose denomina- 
tion the syllable del, dale, or thal is 
found to enter, abound in Normandy. 
There are fifty or more dells, dals, or 
tals, in the Bessin. 

The word so familiar as an affix, the 
well-known Danish ‘ Bye’—a dwelling, 
an abiding place—a word which, in 
other ae forms, or in Norsk, is 
spelt boe, béjgd, or bygd—occurs, 
though variously disguised, in a large 
proportion of Norman names: Elbeuf, 
and, Belbeeuf, and Marbeeuf, and Bour- 
guebuf, and Carquebuf, and Tournebue, 
are examples. 

Names denoting the running water— 
the beck, bek, or bach—are scattered in 
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good number all over Normandy: Beau- 
bec, and Briquebec, and Caldebec, and 
Foulbec, and Houlbec— the pleasant 
brook, or the birch-fringed brook, or the 
cool rivulet, or the mud-stained rivulet, 
or the streamlet in the hollow channel. 
Fisigard, and Auppegard, and Epegard 
—the fishyard, and the Applegarth; or 
Appleyard, hardly need a translation. 
Toft, somewhat varied into tot, is toler- 
ably common : the kingdom of Yvetot— 
Yvo’s toft—is an illustrious example ; 
and bose, or busk—the bush, or the 
wood, abounds. 

All this is striking, and, what is 
better, is true. 

Any one who has paid even a 
superficial attention to philological 
orarcheological discussion has heard 
and read of the langue d’oc and the 
langue d'oil. The etymology of the 
former has given mse to various 
opinions. Nicot, in his Zrésor de 
la Langue Frangaise, says that the 
langue d’oc is derived fram the 
ewes while oe it 
takes its origin from oc, in 
which it was spoken. Be this as it 
may, at Marseilles and the rest of 
Provence, the language attested, not 
merely the Greek origin of the in- 
habitants, but the prolonged occu- 
pation of the Romans. This dialect 
was the Romane-Provencale, cha- 
racterized by the frequent and 
monotonous return of the same 
sounds, and which received the 
designation of the ‘langue d’oc.’ 
From this sprung an original litera- 
ture, whose poets served as models 
to Spain, France, and Italy. The 
langue d’oc was, in a word, the lan- 
guage of the southern people of 
France, whose - patois is even at 
this day so sonorous and ex- 
pressive. 

The Jangue d’oil, on the contrary, 
was the name given to the Walloon, 
a dialect formed in the provinces 
situated towards the northof France, 
where the Latin was spoken later. 
In these countries, the language had 
a hardness not found in the south. 
But the langue d’oil was purified in 

rocess of time, and became the 
yasis Of modern French. At the 
commencement of the Crusades, the 
difference between the langue d’oc 
and the langue d’oil was not so 
marked as it subsequently became. 
The langue d’oil was spoken in 
Picardy, in Normandy, in Lower 
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Britanny, and in all the northern 
countries of France bordering on 
Germany. 

Thus Sir Francis Palgrave dis- 
courses of the langue d’oil :— 

It was in Normandy that the langue 
@oil acquired its greatest polish and 


regularity. The earliest specimens of 
the French language, in the proper 
sense of the term, are now surrendered 
by the French philologists to the Nor- 
mans. The phenomenon of the organs 
of speech yielding to social or moral in- 
fluences, and losing the power of repeat- 
ing certain sounds, was prominently ob- 
servable amongst the Normans. No 
modern French gazette writer could dis- 
figure English names more whimsically 
than the Domesday commissivners, To 
the last, the Normans never could learn 
to say ‘ Lincoln’—they never could get 
nearer than ‘ Nincol,’ or ‘ Nicol.’ 

The Normans dismissed all prac- 
tical recollection in their families of 
their original Scandinavian ancestry. 
Not one of their nobles ever thought of 
deducing his lineage from the Hersers, 
or Jarls, or Vikings, who occupy so con- 
spicuous a place in Norwegian history, 
not even through the medium of any 
traditional fable. 


There is no people, the roots of 
whose language resemble our own 
more than the Frisons. Thus our 
author speaks of their love of liberty: 


Therefore it was the duty of each 
Frison to raise and strengthen the 
doughty dyke, which, in the words of 
their ancient doom-book, ‘ encircles the 
land like a golden ring ; and the Frison 
was to defend his dear Fatherland 
against the sea, with the spade, and 
with the fork, and with the hod; and 
against the Southern Saxon and the 
Northman, against the tall helmet and 
the red shield, and the unrighteous 
might, with the point of the lance, and 
the edge of the sword, and the brown 
coat-of-mail ; and thus shall we Frisons 
defend our land within and without, if 
they will help us, God and Saint Peter !’ 


Let us not, however, forget thatthe 
germs of wT always existed in 
East Friedland, and that in the 
seven Cantons called maritime (the 
Sieben Sealande) there was a just 
and equal law for all. 

In tracing the history of the 
Lotharingian line, and more espe- 
cially the history of Louis le Ger- 
manique, the third son of Louis le 
Debonnaire, Sir Francis Palgrave 
is very successful. There is apparent 









ave 





in every line a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, though the style is 
occasionally somewhat too familiar 
and conversational. The meaning, 
however, is always clearly, and often 
graphically and picturesquely con- 


veyed. The writer, though some- 
times fanciful and peculiar in the 
dress with which he clothes his 


thought, yet is, in literary costume, 
almost always effective and striking, 
though neither the cut, the texture, 
nor the fabric of the garb are 
uniformly of the. fashion we look 
for in history. We are pleased to 
see in this volume more attention 
paid to the Sclavonic tribes than in 
any former history. The Sclavo- 
nians are probably destined yet to 
play a considerable part in theworld’s 
iistory, for they combine, as Sir 
Francis says, mental aptness with 
European ess. 

The Sclavonians are one of the 
few people in Europe who have 
—- their primitive type. 

ether we look on them as 
Wends, as Croatians, as Servians, as 
Bulgarians, as Dalmatians, as Sorbi, 
as Poles, or as Russians; whether 
we regard them as inhabiting Kioff, 
Novogorod, Pleskoff; as settled at 
Meissen, at Lusatia, or in the mark 
of Brandenburg, they are ever a 
persevering, laborious, and remark- 
able people, distinguished by most 
adaptative, flexible, and imitative 
sowers. 

All the Sclavonic histories teem 
with the oppressions of the Sclavonic 
race by the Germans; but as 
English works in reference to the 
Slavons have been drawn from 
German sources, these utterances of 
a primitive people have not been 
heard. The author before us appears 
now to plead in favour of the 
oppressed. Thus he discourses:— 


No subjects were so troublesome to 
the Carlovingians as the Sclavonians, 
and with sorrowful reason on both sides, 
savage revenge being kindled by savage 
oppression, and the oppressors revenging 
the revenge. The Teutonic nations 
treated the Sclavonians as we view 
‘ natives,’ or ‘ aborigines,’ a genus some- 
what inferior to man, and not so 
valuable as the beast—to be left alive 
only when they could not be exter- 
minated—to be cleared off—to be evicted 
or improved from the face of the earth ; 
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ereatures not having any right to be fed 
at the great table of Him, by whom 
the fulness is bestowed; in short, a race 
‘doomed,’ according to the stereotyped 
phrase, ‘to be extinguished by the pro- 
gress of civilization.’ 

The history of the transactions be- 
tween the Sclavonians and their cognate 
races and the Germans, is a hideous 
page in the dark book of human cala- 
mity. Join not in abetting prosperous 
crime by the most pernicious of decep- 
tions—the sophistry which encourages 
wickedness by the cant vocabulary of 
praise, the pretence of faith, or the 
promise of renown —the spirit which 
adopts for heroes Cromwell in Ireland, 
or Cceur de Lion in Palestine. When 
the Grand Master of the Livonian 
Knights received investiture, the pre- 
late of the order pronounced the fol- 
lowing words:—‘ Das Schwerdt empfang 
durch meine Hand—Zum Schutze Gottes 
und Marien land.’ The slaughter of the 
Lithuanians is scarcely so fearful as the 
moral delusion which fell upon priestly 
soldier, or soldier-priest, by whom the 
benediction was bestowed or received. 

At the commencement of the Carlo- 
vingian era, the Elbe separated the 
great Teutonic and Slavo-Wendish 
families. The Sclavonians combined 
Oriental aptness with Europeau firm- 
ness ; @ patriarchal nation, simple and 
primitive, clinging together by these 
strong ties of affection.which peculiarly 
belong to that state of society. A 
strange tradition floated amongst them, 
telling how Alexander the Great, out of 
love for Roxalana, had granted his 
empire to them by charter. Subdued 
by the Carlovingians, reduced to galling 
bondage in some parts of the German 
North, and rendered tributary in others, 
their spirit was unbroken, and, when- 
ever opportunity seryed, they rose 
against their tyrants. They fought for 
all that can be dear to mankind—land 
and liberty, language and nationality. 

Both parties were wild, both ferocious, 
both treacherous, both merciless, but 
the Germans the most condemnable, for 
they made the higher profession. The 
violence used towards these unhappy 
people is not so odious as the insolent 
arrogance by which the Teutons as- 
serted their ascendancy, scarcely effaced 
in our own times. In the last century, 
no workman of Selavo-Wendish blood 
could be admitted into the leading 
guilds; Vetter Michel, the unwashed 
cobbler, would not bear the smell of a 
Wende. Even more significant is the 
fact that the term Sclave, according to 
its own meaning, glory, should have 
been converted by the Germanic nations 
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into the degrading sense which the 
word now conveys, the perversion testi- 
fying the burning brand of contempt 
stamped by the Germans upon the 
nation to whom the name belonged. 

In relating these deeds, the Germans 
are tranquilly complacent. Literature 
perpetuates all national injustices. 
Clio cannot tell truth ; she cannot help 
being a false thing—it is her nature— 
it is the inherent deceit of history—the 
subtle deceit, the irremediable deceit, to 
be essentially subjective; and, there- 
fore, inevitably selfish. For want of an 
history written by an Helot, how little 
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do we know of Sparta. But this by the 
way. 

We might make many more ex- 
tracts full of pith, originality, 
and meaning, but here we must 
pause. We have given samples 
sufficient to prove that Sir Francis 
is a conscientious and learned 
labourer, with a love, an admira- 
tion, and enthusiasm for the times 
he writes about, equally remark- 
able and commendable. We look 
for the forthcoming volumes with 
increasing interest. 


A JUNGLE RECOLLECTION. 


By Captain HarpBaRGAIn. 


[He hot season of 1849 was pecu- 
liarly oppressive, and the irk- 
some garrison duty at Cherootabad, 
in the south of India, had for many 
months been unusually severe. The 
colonel of my regiment, the brigadier, 
and the general, having successively 
acceded to my application for three 
weeks’ leave, and that welcome fact 


having been 4 notified in orders, 


it was not long before I found my- 
self on the Coimbatore road, snugly 
pees guns, and all in a country 

ullock-cart, lying at full length on 
a mattress, with a thick layer of 
straw spread under it. 

All my reparations had been 
made beforehand; relays of bullocks 
were posted for me at convenient 
intervals, and I arrived at Goodaloor, 
a distance of a hundred and ten 
miles, in rather more than forty- 
eight hours. 

Goodaloor is a quiet little village, 
about elevenmiles from Coimbatore ; 
—but don’t suppose I was going to 
spend my precious three weeks there. 

After breakfasting at the travel- 
lezx’s bungalow, we started off again. 
The bungalow is on the right hand 
side of the road; and when we had 
proceeded about two hundred yards, 
the bullock-cart turned into the 
fields to the left, and got along how 
it could across country, towards some 
low rocky hills, which ran el, 
and at about three miles distance 
from the Coimbatore road. 

After about two miles of this work, 


sometimes over fallow ground, some- 
times through fields of growing 
grain, (taking awful liberties wit 
the loose hedene of cut brambles, 
which, however, we had the con- 
science to build up again as we passed 
them,) sometimes over broken stony 

ound, and once or twice lumber- 
ing heavily through a rocky water- 
course, we at last found ourselves on 
the grassy margin of a pretty little 
stream. Fifty yards beyond it, 
under the shade of a fine mango-tree, 
my little tent was already pitched ; 
in five minutes I lay stretched on 
my bed, listening with ravished ears 
to the glorious accounts of my old 
Shikaree, who had just come in, 
hot and tired, from the jungle. He 
had much to tell,—how since he had 
been out, three days, he had tracked 
the tiger everymorning up and down 
a certain nullah ; how the brindled 
monster had been seen by different 
shepherds ; and what was still more 
satisfactory, how he had but yester- 
day killed a cow near the spot where 
the hut had been built. It was now 
midday ;—how to spend the long 
hours till sunset ? 

After making the tired man draw 
innumerable sketch-maps in the 
sand, with reiterated descriptions of 
the hut, &c., I allowed the poor 
wretch to go to his dinner; and in 
anticipationof a weary night’s watch, 
I squeezed my eyes together, and 
tried to sleep. 

The sun begins to acquire his 
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evening slant, and I joyfully leave 
my bed to prepare for my nocturnal 
expedition. The cook is boiling 
fowl and potatoes ; they are ready ; 
and a be pours his clear strong 
coffee into the three soda-water bot- 
tles by his side ; everything is ready; 
in the little basket, not forgetting a 
bottle of good beer. Now then com- 
mences the pleasing task of carefully 
loading our battery. 

Come, big ‘ Sam Nock,’ king of 
two-ouncers, what is to be the fate 
of these two great plumbs that you 
are now to swallow? Am I to cut 
them out of the tiger’s ribs to-mor- 
row P—or are they idly to be fired 
away into the trunk of a tree, or 
drawn again P 

All loaded, and pony saddled, let 
us start: the two white cows and 
their calves; the mattress and blan- 
ket rolled upand carried on a Cooly’s 
head; Shikaree, horsekeeper, and 
a village man with the three guns, 
while I myself bring up the rear. 
Over a few ploughed fields, and 
past that large banian-tree, the 
jungle begins. 

fhat is this black thing? and 
what are those people doing ? That 


hideous black a is the jungle 


od, and to him the villagers look 
or protection for their flocks. 

ow theystare at the man dressed 

in his mud-coloured clothes, who 
has come so far, and sacrifices sleep 
and comfort, to sit and watch at 
night for the evil genius of their 
jungles. Children are held up to 
ook at him—at the English jungle- 
wallah, who drinks brandy as they 
drink milk, and who is on his way 
to the deepest fastnesses of the 
wooded waste, to watch for the tiger 
alone—a man who laughs at gods 
and devils—a devil himself. The 
Shikaree, who had been earnestly 
engaged in conversation with the 
oldest looking man of the group, now 
ran up and informed me that the 
Gooroo had given him to understand 
that the Sahib would certainly kill 
the tiger this night, and that it was 
expected that he would subscribe 
m rupees to the god, in the 
event of the prediction proving true. 
Come, we have no time for talking. 
Hurry on, cows and guns, hurry on! 
through the silent jungle, along the 
narrow path. How much farther 
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yet. Not more than a quarter of a 
mile ; we are close to it. And now 
the people who know the where- 
abouts stop and look smilingly on 
one another, and then at the Sahib, 
whose practised eye has but just dis- 
venue the well-built ambush. 

In a smal! clump of low jungle, on 
the sloping bank of a broad, sandy 
watercourse, the casual passer-by 
would not have perceived a snug 
and tolerably strong little hut,—the 
white ends of the small branches 
that were laid over it, and the mix- 
ture of foliage alone revealing the 
fact to the observant eye of a prac- 
tised woodman. No praise could 
be too strong to bestow on the faith- 
ful Shikaree ; had I chosen the spot 
myself, after a week’s survey of the 
country, it could not have been more 
happily selected. The watercourse 
wound its way through the thickest 
and most tigerish section of the 
jungle, and had its origin at the 
very foot of the hills, where tigers 
were continually seen by the wood- 
cutters and shepherds. There was 
little or no water within many miles, 
except the few gallons in a bason of 
rock, which I could almost reach from 
my little bower; and, to crown all, 
there were the broad, deep puggs of 
a tiger, up and down the n in 
the dry sand, near the water's edge, 
of all ages, from the week, perhaps, 
up to the unmistakeable fresh puggs 
0 a night. st ae 

t us get olf the pony, an ve 
a look at the hut. Pulling a few 
dry branches on one side, the small 
hurdle-door at the back is exposed 
to view, hardly big enough to admit 
a large dog; down on your knees 
and crawl in. Five feet long, four 
feet wide, and four feet high in the 
centre, is the extent of the little 
palace; a platform, a foot from the 
ground, occupies the whole extent to 
within a foot of the front end facing 
the bed of the watercourse. On this 
platform the mattress is laid, and 
some big coats and the blankets 
make a very comfortable pillow. 
Remove that little screen of leaves, 
and you look through a window, ten 
inches square, that commands a 
view fifty paces up and down the 
sandy nullah. Sitting on the end 
of the bed-place, just behind the 
window, with your feet on . the 
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und, nothing can be more com- 
ortable ; and when tired, yon only 
have to draw up your legs, and curl 
yourself on the mattress to enjoy a 
short nap, if your prudence cannot 
conquer sleep. Into this hut, which 
I have endeavoured to describe, did 
I now crawl; the mattress was ar- 
nes the handsome and carefully 
loaded battery was next handed in, 
and each gun —— ready for 
action; the cold fowl and bottle of 
Bass were in the meanwhiledisposed 
of, and the soda-water bottles of 
cold coffee were stowed away in 
cunning corners. 

The sun is resting on the hill-tops, 
and will soon disappear behind 
them; fhe pea-fowl and jungle- 
cock are noisily challenging amongst 
themselves, and the latest party of 
woodeutters have just passed by, 
showing, by their brisk pace and 
loud ing, that they consider it 
high time for prudent men to quit 
the jungle. 

0 the deeply-rooted stump of a 
young tree on the opposite bank, 
one of the white cows has been made 
fast by a double cord passed twice 
round her horns. Nothing remains 
to be done ; the little door is fastened 
behind me, the prickly acacia 
boughs are piled up against it on 
the outside, and my le are 
anxious to be off. The old § ikaree 
makes his appearance in the nullah, 
and wishing me success through 
the window, asks if ‘all is right?’ 
‘Ev ing; get home as fast as 
you can: if you should hear three 
shots in succession before dark, come 
back for me,—otherwise, bring the 
pony at six to-morrow morning,— 
and a cup of hot coffee, tell the cook.’ 

They are gone; I still hear them 
every now and then, as they shout 
to one another, and as the pony is 


scrambling throughsome loose stones 
in the of aravine through which 
their road lies. 


The poor cow, too, listens with 
dismay to the retreating footsteps 
of the party, and has already abe 
some furious plunges to free herself 
and rejoin the rest of the kine, who 
have been driven off, nothing loth, 
towards home. Watch her: how 
intently she stares along the path 
by which the people have deserted 
her. Were it not for the occasional 
stamp of the fore leg, or the impa- 
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tient side-toss of the head, to keep 
off the swarming flies, she might be 
carved out of marble. And now a 
fearful and anxious gaze up the bed 
of the nullah, and into the thick 
fringe of Mimoso, one ear pricked 
and the other back alternately, show 
that instinct has already whispered 
the warning of impending danger. 
Another plunge to get loose, and a 
searching gaze up the path: see her 
sides heave. Now comes what we 
want—that deep low! it echoes 
again among the hills: another, and 
another. ‘oor wretch! you are 
hastening your doom; far or near 
the tiger hears you—under rock or 
thicket, where he has lain since 
morning sheltered from the scorch- 
ing sun, his ears flutter as if they 
were tickled every time hehears that 
music: his huge green eyes, hereto- 
fore half-closed, are now wide open, 
and, alas! poor cow, gaze truly 
enough in thy direction ; but he has 
not stirred yet, and nobody can sa 
in which direction giant death wi 
yet stalk forth. 

Whichever of my readers who has 
never had to wait in solitude, in a 
strange room of astrange house, has 
not indulged in that idle speculative 
curiosity peculiar to such a situation, 
gazing on the pictures, and counting 
perhaps tables and chairs with an 
absurd earnestness of purpose,—will 
not understand how I spent the first 
half-hour of my solitude; how I 
idly counted the stakes that formed 
the framework of the hut, or watched 
with interest the artful tactics of 
another Shikaree, in the shape of a 
slippery-looking green lizard, who 
was cautiously ‘stalking’ the msects 
among the rafters. 

The cow, tired with struggling and 
plunging, appears to have become 
tolerably resigned to her situation, 
and has lain down, her ears, how- 
ever, in continual motion, and the 
jaw sometimes suddenly arrested, 
while in the act of chewing the cud, 
to listen, as some slight noise in the 
thicket attracts her attention. Gra- 
cious! what is that down the nullah 
tothe left? A peacock only. How my 
heart beat at first! what a splendid 
train the fellow has. Here he comes, 
evidently for the water; and now 

is seraglio,—one, two, four, five, 
buff-breasted, modest-looking little 
quakeresses. What a contrast to 
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his splendid blue and gold! All to 
the water—dive in your bills and 
toss back your heads with blinking 
eyes as you quaff the delicious fluid; 
little do you dream that there is a 
gun within five paces, although you 
are quite safe. But stop! here are 
antics. The old boy is happy, and 
7 goes his tail, to the admiration 
of his hens, and the extreme won- 
derment of the cow, who with open 
eyes is staring with all her might at 
the glories of the expanded fan; and 
now slowly goes he round and round, 
like a solemn Jack o’ the Green, his 
indle shanks looking disreputably 
in in the waning light. 

They quit the water side, and dis- 
appear; and I can hear their heavy 
wings as they one after another 
mount a tall tree for the night. 

The moon is up—all nature still; 
thecow, again on her legs, is restless, 
and evidently frightened. Oh! 
reader, even if you have the soul of 
a Shikaree, I despair of being able 
to convey in words a tithe of the 
sensations of that solitary vigil: a 
night like that is to be enjoyed but 
seldom—a red-letter day in one’s 
existence. 

Where is the man who has never 
experienced the poetic influence of 
a moonlit scene! Fancy, then, such 
a one as here described; a crescent 
of low hills—craggy, steep, and 
thickly wooded—around you on 
three sides, and above them, again, 
at twenty miles distance, the clear 
blue outline of the Neilgherry Hills; 
in your front the silver-sand bed of 
the dry watercourse divides the 
thick and sombre jungle with a 
stream of light, till you lose it nm 
the deep shadows at the foot of the 
hills,—all quiet, all still, all bathed 
in the light of the moon, yourself 
the only man for mites to come; a 
soli watcher, your only compa- 
nion the poor cow, who, full of fears 
and suspicions at every leaf-fall, 
reminds you that a terrible struggle 
is about to take place within a few 
feet of your bed, and that there will 
be noise and confusion, when you 
must be cool and collected. Your 
little kennel would not be stron 
enough to resist a determin 
charge, and you are alone, if three 

guns are not true friends. 

Let me, good reader, give way to 
the pleasures of memory,—let me 
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fi myself back ae, seated in 
my little hut, full of hope and 
ex tion, now drinking the ice- 
cold coffee from one of the soda- 
water bottles, re-corking it, and 
placing it slowly and noiselessly in 
its corner. Hark to the single ring 
of a silver bell, and its echo among 
the hills !—a tted deer—why 
does she call? i she seen any- 
thing P Again, and again, and 
answered from a long distance! "Tis 
very odd, that when one should be 


_ most wakeful, there should be al- 


ways an inclination to sleep. Araw 
nip of aqua-vite, and a little of the 
same rubbed round the eyes, nos- 
trils, and behind the eavs, make us 
wakeful again. 

Oh! that I could express sounds 
on paper as music is written in 
notes. No, reader, you must do as 
I have done—you must be placed 
in a similar situation, to hear and 
enjoy the terrible roar of a h 
tiger—not from afar off and listened 
for, but close at hand and unex- 
pected. It was like an electric 
shock;—a moment ago, I was dozing 
off, and the cow, long since lai 
down, appeared asleep; that one roar 
had not ied away among the hills 
when she had scrambled on her legs, 
and stood with elevated head, stif- 
fened limbs, tail raised, and breath 
suspended, staring full of terror in 
the direction of the sound. As for 
the biped, with less noise and even 
more alacrity, he had grasped his - 
favourite ‘Sam Nock,’ whose po- 
lished barrels just rested on the 
lower ledge of the little peep-hole ; 
perhaps his eyes were as round as 
saucers, aud heart beating fast and 


strong. 
Now for the struggle ;— pray 


heaven that Iam cool and calm, and 
do not fire in a hurry, for one shot 
will either lose or secure my well- 
earned prize. 

There he is again! evidently in 
that rugged, stony watercourse 
which runs parallel, and about two 
hundred yards behind the hut. But 
what is that? Yes, lightning: two 
flashes in quick succession, and a 
cold stream of air is rustling through 
the half-withered leaves of my am- 
bush. Taking a look to the rear 
through an accidental opening 
among the leaves, it was plaim that 
a storm, or, as it would be called at 
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sea, a squall, was brewing. An arch 
of black cloud was approaching from 
the westward, and the rain descend- 
ing, gave it the appearance of a 
hugh black comb, the teeth reaching 
to the earth. The moon, half ob- 
secured, showed a white mist as far 
as the rain had reached. Then was 
heard in the puffs of air the hissing 
of the distant but approaching down- 
pes more lightning—then some 
arge heavy drops plashed on the 
roof, and it was raining cats and dogs. 

How the scene was changed! 
Half-an-hour ago, solemn, and still, 
and wild, as nature rested, un 
luted, undefaced, unmarked 
man—sleeping in the light of the 
moon, all was tranquillity; the civil- 
ized man lost his idiosyncrasy in 
its contemplation—forgot nation, 

ursuits, creed,—he felt that he was 
ature’s child, and adored the God 
of Nature. 

But the beautiful was now ex- 
changed for the sublime, when that 
scene appeared lit up suddenly and 
awfully . lightning, which now 
momentarily exchanged a sheet of 


intensely dazzling blue light, with a 
darkness horrible to endure—a light 


which showed the many streams of 
water, which now appeared like 
ribbons over the smooth slabs of 
rock that lay on the slope of the 
hills, and gave a microscopic accu- 
racy of outline to every object,— 
exc. ed as suddenly for a dark- 
ness which for the moment might be 
supposed the darkness of extine- 
tion—of utter annihilation,—while 
the crash of thunder overhead rolled 
over the echoes of the hills, ‘I am 
the Lord thy God.’ 

The hut, made in a hurry, was 
not thatched (as it might have been), 
and the half-dried foliage which 
covered it collected drops only to 
pour down continuous streams from 
the stem of every twig. 

So much for sitting up for tigers! 
will most of my readers exclaim, 
and laugh at the monomaniac who 
would subject himself to such 
misery; but the thoroughbred 
Shikaree is game and stanch to 

.the backbone, and will not be 
stopped by a night’s wetting. For 
myself, I can only say in extenua- 
tion, that I was born on the 12th of 
August. 
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A heavy and continuous down- 
pour soon showed its effects, and 
although I had lots of big coats, and 
was not altogether unprepared for 
such an emergency, an hour had not 
elapsed before I was obliged to con- 
fess myself tolerably wet through. 
The mattress just collected the 
water and made a good hip-bath, 
for there was no other seat. The 
nullah, heretofore as [havedescribed, 
was now a turbid stream of redwater, 
which falling over a slab of rock into 
the small basin before mentioned, 
kept up an unceasing din. Tired 
and disgusted, I rolled a doubied 
blanket, although saturated with 
water tight round me, and was soon 
warm and asleep. About two o'clock 
in the morning the clouds broke and 
the rain ceased; the boiling stream 
ran down to half its size, and a con- 
cert of thousands of frogs, bass, tenor, 
and treble, kept up a monotonous 
croaking oteah to wake the dead. 

The moon appeared again, and I 
attacked both cold coffee and brandy, 
and made myself as comfortable 
as possible under existing circum- 
stances—to wit, wringing the water 
out of my jacket and cap, and putting 
them on again warm “| com- 
poy dry. The cow even shook 

erself, and appeared giad of the 
change of weather, and I had no 
doubt that she would go back with 
me to the tent in the morning, to 
gladden the eyes of her young calf 
and all good Hindoos. The nullah 
had run dry again, and even the 
infernal frogs, as if despairing of 
more rain, had ceased their din: 
damp and sleepy, with arms folded 
and eyes sometimes open, but often 
shut, I kept an indifferent watch, 
when the cow struggling on her legs 
and a choking groan brought me to 
my senses. There they were! No 
dream! A huge tiger Lolding her 
= behind the ears, shaking her 
ike a fighting dog! By the doubt- 
ful light of a watery moon did I 
calmly and noiselessly run out the 
muzzle of my single J. Lang rifle. 
I saw him, without quitting his 
pri of the cow’s neck, leap over her 
ack more than once—she sank to 
the earth, and he lifted her up again: 
at the first opportunity I pulled 
trigger—snick! The rife was with- 
drawn and bigSam Nock felt grateful 
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to the touch. Left barrel—snick! 
Right barrel—snick, bang! 
ether hanging fire is an excuse 
or not, the tiger relinquished his 
hold, and in one bound was out of 
sight. The cow staggered for two 
or three seconds, fell with a heavy 
groan, and ceased to move. Tiger 
one!—cow dead!—was it a dream? 
illed the cow within five paces and 
gone away scathless. 

For a long time I felt benumbed: 
I had missed many near shots, even 
many at tigers, and some like this at 
night, but never before under such 
favourable circumstances. Why, I 
almost dreaded the morning, a 
my Shikaree and people would come 
and find the cow killed, and I should 
have in fairness to account for the 
rest. The first streak of daylight 
did shortly appear, andevery familiar 
sound of awaking nature succeeded 
each other, from the receding hooting 
of the huge horned owl, to the noisy 
crowing of the jungle cock and the 
call of the peafowl. The sun got up, 
and soon I heard, first doubtfully and 
then distinctly, the approach of my 
people. A sudden start, and stop, 
when they came in full view of the 
slaughtered cow; and then a look u 
and down the nullah, as if they h 
not seen all. The reader must spare 
me the recollection of a scene that 
vexes me even at this distance of 
time, as if it had occurred but yester- 
day. The next half-hour was spent 
sitting on the carcass of the cow, 
staring at the enormous and deeply 
indented prints of the tiger’s feet, 
and looking with sorrow andvexation 
and some compunction at the poor 
little calf which had been driven 
back to its mother, neither to see her 
alive nor her death avenged. 

It was quite evident that the tiger 
had not Soom hit, for there was 
neither hair nor blood to be seen, 
and one or two small branches in the 
jungle beyond the cowshowed, either 

y being cut down or barked, thatthe 
ball had passed over the mark. So 
on the pony and back to the tent to 
sleep or sulk out the next twelve 
hours. 

Somehow or other that pony, 
generally so clever and pleasant, was 
inclined to kick his toes against every 
stone, and be perverse all the way 
home; at any rate I fancied so, and 
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am ashamed to say that I gave him 
the spur, or jerked the curb rein on 
the lightest retence. My people, 
like all Indians, read the case 
thoroughly, and trudged along with- 
out hazarding a remark on any sub- 
a We passed under the identical 
yanian-tree, and by the disgusting 
little black image described in the 
commencement of the story, and 
never did I feel more indignant 
against all idolatry, or more inclined 
to smash a Hindoo god. We also 
had to pass a small jungle village, 
and, as if on purpose, it appeared 
that every man, woman, and child 
were posted to have a good look. 
Several of them who knew some of 
my party, asked a hurried question, 
all could hear, though I would not 
look, that the answer was given— 
* Had a shot, but missed.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said I to myself, ‘ quite truae—why 
should I be angry?’ ‘ Here goes the 
man that missed an animal as big as 
a bullock at ten paces,—more power 
to his elbow!’ 

The tent gained, I was soon ving 
on my back on the bed kicking 
out my heels, calling for breakfast, 
and appearing to be very hungry, 
or very sleepy, or very anythin 
but what I was— mortified an 
disgusted. Breakfast over, my 
good old Shikaree was sent for, and 
the whole affair gone over again. 
The rain, the unexpected time of 
night, and above all, the two first 
shots snicking, and thethird hanging 
fire being considered, we two being 
judge and jury, it was decided that 
not the slightest blame attached to 
the defendant, who was too well 
known as a very fine shot to regard 
amistake of this kind; and, moreover, 
that as it was certain that the tiger 
was not hurt, but only frightened, 
there was strong reason for hoping 
that he would return at nightfall to 
the carcass. Men were therefore 
sent out to watch that the place 
should not in any way be disturbed, 
or the dead cow aad or moved, 
and I resigned myself to a pleasant 
sleep. I awoke about three in the 
afternoon; the guns had, thanks toa 
good Shikaree, been washed, dried, 
and slightly oiled, and were all laid 
on the table, looking as if a month 
of rain would not make them miss 
fire. A bath, clean clothes, guns 
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Joaded, pony saddled—and once more 
off to try my luck. 

The pony was active and cheerful, 
and even the beastly image under 
the banian-tree did not look so grim. 
On our arrival at the ground, the 
half-wild fellows who had watched 
all day, dropped down from their 
trees, and reported that nothing had 
happened during the day, and that 
the place had been undisturbed. A 
few vultures had appeared about 
midday and settled on the carcase, 
but had been driven off: further 
they had nothing to say. 

hey were referred to the tent 
for payment for their day’s work, 
and, in - course, — their de- 

ure with m e. 
lee more Ea cies !—this time 
quite alone, for my poor companion 
of last night lay stiff and stark in 
the position I saw her fall, when the 
tiger relinquished his hold. 

Alarmed by the already slightly 
smelling carrion, or finding water 
elsewhere, left by the down-pour of 


last night, no poem or other 
living thing paid me « visit, if I 


except some few crows, who with 
heavy wings swept passed, or perched 
on neighbouring trees, cawing, and 
winking their eyes, and peering 
cautiously and inquisitively at the 
dead cow. Only one among the 
crew hovered and lighted on the 
dead beast’s head; but although he 
made several picks at the lips and 
eyes, opening and shuttin his wings 
the while on his strong, sleek, wiry- 
looking body, and cawing lustily, 
nobody heeded him ; so, appearing 
to be alarmed at being solus in the 
scene, he took his departure. 

Night succeeded day, and the 
moon, in unclouded beauty, made 
the dark jungle a fairy scene. There 
was but one drawback: the cow lay 
dead, the tiger had been fired at, 
and experience whispered, ‘ the 
opportunity has gone by.’ 

~and-by a jackal passed, like a 
shadow among a bushes, so small- 

ing, so much the colour of all 
around, that it remained a doubt: 
more of these passed to and fro, and 
then a bolder ventured on the pw 
sand, and up to the rump of the 
dead om took we or three —_ 
tugging bites, and was gone. 
the night grew later, they became 
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less a ,and eens of them 
together were tugging and tearing, 
till breaking the entrails, the gas 
escaped in a loud rumbling, which 
dispersed my friends among the 
bushes in a moment ; but they were 
almost immediately back, and the 
confidence with which they went to 
work, convinced me that my hope 
was hopeless. 

It must have been eleven o'clock 
when my ears caught the echo 
among the rocks, and then the 
distant roar — nearer — nearer — 
nearer; and—oh, joy !—answered. 
Tiger and tigress !—above all hope! 
—coming to recompense me for 
hundreds of night-watchings — to 
balance a long account of weary 
nights in the silent jungle, in plat- 
forms on trees, in huts of leaf and 
bramble, and in damp pits on the 
water's edge—all instiadpvabuinn 
—coming—nearer, and nearer. 

Music nor words, dear reader, 
can stand me in any stead to convey 
the sound to you: the first note like 
the trumpet of a peacock, and the 
rest the deepest toned thunder. 
Stones and gravel rattled just be- 
hind the hut on the path by which 
we came and went, and a heavy step 

ed and descended the slope into 
the nullah. I heard the sand crunch- 
ing under his weight before I dared 
look. A little peep. Oh, heavens! 
looming in the moonlight, there he 
stood, long, sleek as satin, and 
lashing his tail—he stood stationary, 
smelling the slaughtered cow. "No 
—_ the cautious, creeping tiger, 
I felt how awful a brute he was to 
offend. I remembered how he had 
worried a strong cow in half a 
minute, and that with his weight 
alone my poor rickety little citadel 
would fall to pieces. As if the 
excitement of the moment was in- 
sufficient, the monster, gazing down 
the dry watercourse, caught sight 
of his companion, who, advancing up 
the bed of the nullah, stood irreso- 
lutely about twenty yards off. A 
terrific growl from him, answered 
not loud but deeply, and I was the 
strange 2nd unsuspected witness to 
a catawauling which defies descrip- 
tion—a monstrous burlesque on 
those concerts of tigers in miniature 
which are occasionally got up, on @ 
cold, clear night, in some of the 
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squares in London, when all the cats 
for half a mile round get by some 
queer accident into one area. 
; — it is an axiom among 
ers that possession is nine points 
of the law, or the other antares 
the weaker vessel, I know not, but I 
soon perceived that as myfriend made 
more noise, the other became more 
subdued, and finally left the field, and 
retired growling among the bushes. 
The bully, who was evidently the 
male, after smelling at the head, 
came round the carcass, making a 


sort of lacent p —‘ hum- 
ming a kind of animal song,’ and to 
it he went tooth and nail. As he 


stood with his two fore feet on the 
haunch, while he tugged and tore 
out a beef-steak, 1 once more grasped 
old ‘Sam Nock,’ and ran the muzzle 
out of the little port. The white 
linen band marked a line behind 
his shoulders, and rather low, but, 
from the continued motion of his 
body, > was some ee before 
eye an er agreed to trigger 
—bang ong shower of a rattled 
on the dry leaves, and a roar of rage 
and pain satisfied me, even before 
the white smoke which hung in the 
still air had cleared away, to show 
the huge monster writhing and 
a where he had fallen. ‘Hither 

irected by the fire, or by some 
slight noise made in the agitation of 
the moment, he saw me, and with a 
hideous yell, scrambled up: the 
roaring Sooles of his voice filled 
the valley, and the echoes among 
the hills answered it, with the 
hootings of tribes of monkeys, who, 
scared out of sleep, sought the 
highest branches, at the sound of 
the well-known voice of the tyrant 
of the jungle. I immediately per- 
ceived, to my great joy, that his 
hind-quarters were paralysed and 
useless, and that all anes was out 
of the question. He sank down 
again on his elbows, and as he 
rested his now powerless limbs, I 
saw the blood welling out of a 
wound in the loins, as it shone in the 
moonlight, and trickled off his sleek- 
painted hide, like globules of quick- 
silver. As I looked into his coun- 
tenance, I saw all the devil alive 
there. The will remained —the 
power only had gone. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten. With 
head raised to the full stretch of his 


—-_ . ~-~e.. >. 


neck, he glared at me with an ex- 
pression of such aay that it 
almost made one quail. 1 thought 
of the native superstition of sin ng 
off the whiskers of the newly al 
tiger to lay his spirit, and no longer 
wondered at it. With ears back, 
and mouth bleeding, he growled and 
roared in fitful uncertainty, as if he 
were trying, but unable, to measure 
the extent of the force that had laid 
him low. 

Motionless myself, provocation 
ceased, and without further attempt 
to get on his legs, he continued to 
gaze on me; when I slowly lowered 
my head to the sight, and again 
pulled trigger. This time, true to 
the mark, the ball entered just above 
the breast-bone, and the smoke 
cleared off with his death groan. 
There he lay, foot to foot with his 
victim of last night, motionless— 
dead. My first impulse was to tear 
down the door behind, and get a 
thorough view of his proportions; 
but remembring that his companion 
the tigress had only vanished a short 
time ago close to the scene of action, 
I thought it as well to remain where 
I was; so, enlarging the windows 
with my hands, 1 took a long look, 
and then jovially attacked the coffee 
and brandy bottles, without refe- 
rence to noise, and fell back on the 
mattress to sleep, or to think the 
night’s work over. ‘At last, I have 
got him: his skin will be pegged 
out to-morrow, drying before the 
tent door.’ When my people came 
in the morning, they found me 
on the dead tiger. Coolies were 
sent for to carry the beast, and I 

ave the pony his reins all the way 
a to the tent. 

After breakfast, the sound of tom- 
toms and barbarous music greeted 
our ears; for the Gooroo and half 
the little village had turned out, and 
were bringing in the tiger like an 
Irish funeral. I had a chair bro 
out, and under the shade of a 
tree superintended the skinning of 
the tiger; and as I had had no 
for the last two nights, I determi 
to make healidag, Dined at half-past 
six, and had a bottle of Frederick 
Giesler, and the — of his var me 
champagne inspired me: ‘The 
rainy day, I will put last night's 
adventure on pene, and send it 
home to my old friend, Regina.’ 
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LITTLE BOOKS WITH LARGE AIMS. 


: A GREAT book is a great evil.’ 

The whole of the truth packed 
up in this little sentence was by no 
means apparent to the reading pub- 
lie to whom it was sighed ad- 
dressed. Uttered in an age when 
there were not a hundredth part of 
the number of books published that 
are published now, the full force of 
that murmur, welling up from the 
depths of the jaded student’s heart, 
could not be thoroughly felt. 

A great book is a great evil, and 
a great number of books is a greater. 
The evil is not only in the bulk, 
but in the diversity. To know what 
books to read upon particular sub- 
jects, is a grave difficulty in the 
resent plethoric condition of our 
terature. To know which of them 
to depend upon, involves a still 
more serious perplexity. We are 
overwhelmed, not alone by a legion 
of volumes, but of doubts also. 

The ‘ great book’ is the ocean of 
sack, with almost invisible crumbs 
of bread floating over it. How 
much it is to be regretted that there 
are people to be found in the world 
who will persist in pouring out into 
print vast quantities of words carry- 
ing so little meaning. It is like 
bringing up a nine-pounder to blow 
down a thatched hovel, or erecting 
a huge crane to lift upa pin. The 
<p sagen between the promise 
and the performance is especially 
tantalizing to the reader, who dis- 
covers in the end, that he has been 
invited to get up @ lusty appetite for 
a banquet of froth. 

Formerly, it was the custom to 
print books in folio and quarto, with 
a royal pages, and a > that 
ooked as if it were intended to last 
for ever. To establish a book of 
such dimensions fairly on the table, 
and to set about reading it with a 
view to the equal comfort and satis 
faction of mind and body, was x 
triflin ‘ g a It was a pro- 
ject (especially in the country, where 
the Sacaltion ae apt to abe in 
the lassitude of lulling sights and 
sounds) for which a man prepared 
himself with as much deenaktiiame 
and forecasting of circumstances, as 
if he were about to take a long jour- 
ney into an unknown region. But 


in most cases the book repaid him 
for his trouble. There was generally 
a strength of flavour in it that came 
off the palate with a relish. We 
can y imagine an old book of 
that stately shape and height to 
have been utterly flimsy and trivial 
in its contents. Quaint things there 
were in them, and crude things, and 
concetti after the manner of the 
ancients—that is to say, our ancients 
of the middle ages,—and fantastical 
— in the bye-roads and wil- 

ernesses of philosophy, and some- 
times very distressing blunders upon 
matters of science and research; but 
they were never wanting in a few of 
the — qualities a set a think- 
ing and arguing, and exploring new 
fields of speculation ; soda whether 
the reader’s prejudices were flattered 
or ruffled, he felt that the perusal of 
them put his blood in motion, much 
in the same way as if he had been 
breasting a high wind up the side 
of a hill. 

There were vigour and originality 
in those stalwart books, because they 
were written for the most part out 
of an impulse which could not be 
resisted. The writer had something 
to tell the world, and he sat down 
to tell it with an earnest sense of 
the responsibility he was about to 
undertake. This consciousness of 
the gravity of his mission made him, 
perhaps, a little too pompous. There 
was rather more emai or pre- 
tence than was fitting or needful. 
He might have made his communi- 
cation with less grandeur and fewer 
bows. He need not have kept us 
quite so long in the vestibule with 
his clamour of trumpets and his 
court ceremonies. But when at last 
he fairly admitted us to his confi- 
dence, what a genial old fellow 
we found him; what sunshine of 
heart there was under all that stiff- 
ness and vanity; and what a wise 
—_ = ote on beneath 
the solemn fo of that perruque. 

Books wine mat 80 sleaiey then, 
and the writers of them were fairly 
entitled to their flourishes. The 
craft was tolerably select; and as 
folios and quartos must have been 
an enterprise of no trifling impor- 
tance to everybody concerned, from 
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the author to the printer’s devil, 
allowances should be made for a 
little superfluity and exuberance of 
spirits. If an author, so to speak, 
said more than he had legitimately 
to say, or said it in too elevated 
or crowing a manner, we can under- 
stand the sort of excuse he set up 
for himself, if, indeed, he was con- 
scious of any excess, or thought that 
it stood in need of an excuse. 

Look at those old quartos, those 
venerable folios, and compare them 
with the mass of the books of this 
nineteenth century of ours. There 
was stuff in those great portly tomes; 
their prose was a kind of brocade, 
very stiff and cumbrous, but marvel- 
lously rich and real, made up of fine 
embroidered sentences, with strong 
and expressive substantives shining 
outthrough heaps of imagerial words, 
that gave to the whole a grand air 
of Son, energy, and purpose. 
Even their poetry, meandering 
through a champaign of margin, 
had something in it to justify the 

rint and paper. If there was no 
imagination, there was sure to be 
a touch of logic of the petit-maitre 
order. If the verses were wanting 
in melody or beauty, the deficiency 
was supplied by a little jargon of 
the schools turned to the account of 
a full-dress passion or drawing-room 
gallantry. short, if the versicle 
maker eo ened not to be a poet, 
he was tolerably certain to a 
metaphysician, in some peculiar old- 
fashioned sense of the term; and 
whether he descended into strophe 
and stanza, in ‘silk attire’ with 
diamonds in his shoes, or in a straw 
hat with streamers, the result was 
much the same. Corydon sighed 
at the feet of Phillis quite as argu- 
mentatively, and with as elaborate 
a machinery of fancies, as the most 
courtly poetaster could put together 
for the service of his mistress’s eye- 
brows or a lady’s girdle. Can we 
honestly say as much for contempo- 
rary literature in prose and verse? 
Out of the clouds of books that fall 
in showers upon us through the 
season, of how many can it be as- 
serted with equal truth that there 
is pith and purpose in them? 

ut that is not exactly the point 
to which it is our present object to 
draw attention. A crying grievance 
it is that there should be so many 


books which have no proper business 
to be books at all; and which had 
much better have remained in their 
original chaos, chambered in the 
brain-cells of their projectors. As 
we believe, however, that there must 
be books written for pure idleness, 
and from lower motives than that 
of gratifying a fantastical sensation, 
or seeking a little empty éclat; and 
as no practicable means can, we 
say be devised (or they would 
ve been devised long since) of 
effectually stopping the publication 
of them, we think it well worth while 
to consider whether the flood which 
we cannot shut out, may not be re- 
strained within narrower limits. 

Authorship and publishership have 
become so identified in one common 
interest, that the trade principles 
which regulate the one may be 
said to influence to a considerable 
extent, if they do not altogether 
control, the productive industry of 
the other. A book is, probably, the 
only article made to order, or sup- 
plied on speculation, which can be 
expanded to any required length, or, 
in other words, blown, as you blow 
soap-bubbles, into a size out of all 
proportion to the solidity of the 
materials actually employed. You 
shall have a bubble of any given 
dimensions blown out of a mere 
scrap of incident or reflection—the 

pment gases amount of novel at 
the smallest possible expenditure of 
thought or invention. It will be 
necessary to keep this flexible qua- 
lity in view throughout the remarks 
that follow. 

There is no doubt that, so far as 
the author is concerned, if he could 
get as much money, or as much 
notoriety, or as much anything, for 
one volume as he can get for three, 
he would gladly spare himself the 
additional hard work (all the harder 
if he have to spin it out of nothing), 
and in three hundred pages thank- 
fully, and with signal advantage to 
his own credit, do the work of nine; 
or, if he could obtain remuneration 
even in proportion to quantity,— 
that is to say, for one volume one- 
third, and for two volumes two- 
thirds of the amount he can obtain 
for them,—he would avail himself of 
that equitable state of the market 
to terminate his work within its 
natural limits, instead of producing 
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weakness and distortion by the 
eess of stretching it to an artificial 
standard. But the author has ve 
little choice in the matter. Trade 
laws and the commercial Economy 
of the Row have settled it for him. 
He may not construct his book ac- 
eording to the matter it contains, 
but according to the publisher's 
tariff. 
England is the only country in 
the world where this curious system 
prevails. We suppose, like all the 
rest of our tribulations, it must be 
ascribed to taxation. What else but 
the pressure of very heavy burthens 
could exercise so mercantile a sway 
over the productions of the intellect? 
The class of books to which we 
particularly refer embraces fiction 
chiefly, but the effect is no less per- 
ceptible in travels, biography, and 
other departments of literature. If 
a novel be of less extent than the 
regular three volumes, the chances 
are a thousand to one against finding 
a publisher chivalrous enough to 
undertake it, and, if you do, the 
libraries wont look at it. Nobody 


likes novels in two volumes. There 
is what is happily called a prejudice 
n 


against them. what this preju- 
dice had its origin it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine, unless 
it be the custom and the fashion 
which, for their own ends, the pub- 
lishers have combined to establish. 
Even a single volume has a better 
prospect of circulation than two 
volumes, because it comes within 
the compass of that form of narrative 
which is designated a ‘story,’ in 
contradistinction to the novel and 
romance ; but two volumes are ex- 
communicated by common consent. 
Nobody will believe in a novel in 
two volumes. It must be three or 
none. All the passion, pathos, and 
humour in the universe would go 
for nothing unless they were spread 
out into three volumes. 
This statement must appear very 
absurd to people who are ignorant 
of the secrets of the ‘trade.’ That 
is no fault of ours. We are respon- 
sible only for its accuracy. If any 
country correspondent, who thinks 
he has good grounds for disbelieving 
our assertion, will obligingly favour 
us with the title of any novel in two 
volumes which to his own knowledge 
has absolutely achieved a success, 
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we promise to make a suitable 
amende to its author, and still more 
emphatically to its heroic publisher. 
But this were idle bravado on our 
part; like one of those astonishing 
advertisements in the sporting news- 
papers in which somebody challenges 
the whole world to do something 
which neither he nor anybody else 
in the whole world is eapable of 
doing. 

The three-volume superstition 
must be traced direct to the door of 
the publisher. The good, honest 
ublic, who have no more interest 
in the number of volumes than they 
have in their bindings, would have 
been content to have gone on getting 
their pleasure out of books at the 
will and pleasure and judgment of 
the authors of them. ey had been 
going on in this way for a long time, 
taking books, large and small, as 
they came, and had never found their 
literature or themselves the worse 
for it. The publisher, however, saw 
the matter in a different light. He 
discovered that the profit of three 
volumes was greater in a much 
higher ratio thai that of three to 
one and three to two. From a single 
item of expenditwre the nature of 
this profit may be rendered intelli- 
gible. A single volume, which sells 
for six shillings will cost as much for 
advertising as % novel which bears 
to the public the price of a guinea 
and a half. Of course, a skilful 
publisher will always endeavour to 
regulate his outlay in this direction 
according to the expenditure the 
book will bear; but with the utmost 
care and watchfulness over the pro- 
gress of the sale and the daily effect 
of the advertisements, there will be 
found very little difference in the 
end between the expense of adver- 
tising a popular pamphlet and a 
popular romance. It is sufficiently 
obvious, therefore, from this item 
alone, why the publisher cultivates 
three volumes to the discouragement 
of any cheaper sizes of authorship. 
The acquiescence of writers of all 
grades and shades in the law laid 
down by the publishers requires no 
explanation. These things soon find 
their level. After authors have 
struggled a little while upon their 
mental independence, and endea- 
voured in vain to wring a subsistence 
from a just conception of the true 
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demands of their calling, they begin 
to find out the necessity of submit- 
ting to influences which they held 
in high and virtuous contempt 
at starting. They must write to the 
bookseller’s denteah or give up the 
ghost. ‘Charles Il. praised m 
verse, says David Fallen, ‘and 
starved; James II.praised my prose, 
and I starved.’ bf course David 
Fallen, finding that he must starve 
on the prose and verse he wrote out 
of the freshness of his own inspira- 
tions, resolved to accommodate him- 
self to the inspiration of his patrons, 
who ocew ied in politics a position 
corresponding to that which the 
publisher occupies in literature. And 
thus it is that, with scarcely enough 
of raw material for a single volume, 
so many authors manufacture their 
stories into three. 

The high price of these volumes 
is another element in the temptation 
to keep up the magic number. These 
flimsy books, done up in cheap cloth 
or pasteboard, which your regular 
novel reader will get through in a 
few hours without missing one sig- 
nificant word, are issued to the 
public at the rate of half-a-guinea a 
volume ; whereas, if each volume con- 
tained an independent novel, and 
was issued separately, the publisher 
in an would not venture — 

ut a higher price upon it t 
Sone or eight baling The ques- 
tion with the publisher is, not whether 
the book is intrinsically better in 
one volume or in three, but in which 
shape is it more likely to yield the 
largest amount of rofits? Ve know 
not how the publisher, pursuing 
his business on purely mercantile 
principles, ean be expected to take 
any other view of the case, unless 
other influences are brought to bear 
upon it. At present, all the induce- 
ments lie on the side of three 
volumes and high prices, and on 
the other side he is beset by dis- 
couragements. 

Amongst his principal customers 
are the keepers of the circulating 
libraries —a class of patrons who 
exercise considerable influence over 
the fate of authors. These powerful 
friends of literature derive a large 
portion of their returns from lending 
out works to be read at so much a 
volume. This lucrative branch of 


their business will at once explain 
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the grounds of their partiality for 
the standard number off ano In 
fact, the more volumes, the more 

fit. What argument can you 

d so conclusive for a circulati 
librarian? Curious it is that sue 
agencies and such considerations 
should directly operate on the in- 
vention of an author, and make him 
spin out into three volumes a story 
which, without stuffing or wire- 
drawing, could scarcely fill one. The 
intimate secret relation between 
the authorship of a work and the 
gratuity for the reading of it is 
startling; and although the cause 
and effect are perfectly clear, it is 
difficult to believe that a writer will 
consent to put his heroesand heroines 
to all sorts of unnecessary difficulties: 
for the sake of enabling the librarian 
to raise an additional twopence on 
the loan of a third volume. 

Yet, in spite of all these strong 
reasons for high prices, the profits 
of the publishers are by no means 
proportionate to the nominal charge 
to the public. They would make 
much more money out of their books 
if they could reduce the tariff to the 
buyer. And there would be no im- 
pediment in the way of accomplish- 
ing this desirable result, if the ‘trade” 
could be prevailed upon to be a little 
more reasonable in their dealings 
with each other. But there lies at 
the bottom of this book-business a 
mystery of commissions and a net- 
work of cross purposes which renders 
such an expectation hopeless. Be- 
tween the maker and the buyer of a 
piano there does not intervene 2 
more alarming allowance to profes- 
sional interlopers than the per cent- 
ages which intercept the book on its 
way from the publisher to the reader. 
It is not our intention to go into 
statistics; it will be quite enough 
for all purposes to state, that out of 
the sum of1/.11s.6d. which the actual 
purchaser of a novel in three volumes 
pays for it to his bookseller, no more 
than 19s. and a fraction reaches the 
hands of the publisher—about forty 
per cent. of the full price going into 
the pockets of agents and retailers. 
The publisher, therefore, of all the 
parties coneerned, is the least in- 
terested in the maintenance of high 

rices: he gets the least by them. 
e bookseller, who runs no risk, 
obtains a larger profit on every sale 
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he effects than the publisher who 
takes upon himself the whole hazard 
of the speculation, and who labours 
= = same time under the a 

isadvantage of having imposed upon 
him, by the custom of the trade, a 
price which must inevitably limit 
the circulation of his books. We 
believe that the injurious operation 
of this fictitious system, in the cor- 
rection of which the publisher and 
the public are alike interested, has 
not escaped attention in quarters 
most likely to feel its effects; but 
the remedy is difficult. It is easier 
to see where a complicated piece of 
machinery jars in its action, than to 
set it to rights. 

The author feels it m the bed of 
torture upon which it compels him 
to stretch his fancies; and the reader 
feels it in losing the advantages of 
having hisliterary enjoymentspacked 
up in a portable compass, and in 
being forced to waste a great deal of 
a time that might be pro- 

tably saved under a more econo- 
mical régime. There is an end to 
the Simple Stories, and the Vicars of 
Wakefield, and the Rasselases, and 
the Men of Feeling. The writer 


who imagines himself qualified now- 
a-days to undertake a narrative 
fiction goes straight a-head to his 
three volumes, without pausing to 
reflect whether his subject will bear 
the co of expansion, or whether 


—which is also something to the 
purpose—he possesses the proper 
requisites for so elaborate a task. 
The result, in nine cases out of ten, 
need not be pointed out. The dreary 
sense of lost hours, and the conscious- 
ness that you have been trying an 
experiment on your so and 
common sense, so often supervene 
upon the perusal of the ordinary 
novel, as to spare us the necessity of 
plunging any farther into the evil 
we have indicated. 

We have applied these remarks 
chiefly to the novel, because it is 
the most popular form of book, and 
engages in its interest the largest 
number of readers; but they apply, 
more or less, to all sorts of books. 
In short, we are very expensive in 
our intellectual pleasures, and by 
no means disposed to think that a 
work can be worth much, unless it 
be of tolerable magnitude. The fault 
is in ourselves, let us blame pub- 
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lishers and circulating libraries as 
we may. Our literature is over- 
done, and we take no trouble to 
repress the superabundant supply. 
We have got so alarming an appetite 
for quantity, that we run a serious 
risk of losing our relish for quality. 
The dangerous habit of devouring 
books, equivalent to the American 
custom of bolting a dinner, renders 
it difficult for us to sit down com- 
posedly and linger over them, so as 
to extract at leisure their wit and 
their wisdom. They manage these 
things better in France and Ger- 
many. There no artificial addition 
spoils the pure produce of the grape; 
whatever wine flows out in the 
printed sheet, comes in its original 
strength and flavour; and to des- 
cend from metaphor to what Mrs. 
Browning calls ‘this drear flat of 
earth,’ books are written, not in 
reference to the publisher’s stan- 
dard, but to the demands and exi- 
gencies of their topics. That this is 
the principle on which all books 
ought to be conceived and executed, 
will be admitted by everybody— 
except the keeper of the circulating 
library. 
The most popular works published 
abroad — criticisms, philosophical 
treatises, novels, pictures of society, 
travels—are remarkable for their 
brevity. A large variety of instances 
might be cited in which they do not 
exceed a single volume. The eco- 
nomy of space by no means repre- 
sents economy of ideas; the small 
book is usually the best. It seems 
with us as if we had not time to 
write small books,—as if we could 
not stop to winnow the corn from 
the chaff. It is not, however, that 
we want time to get rid of the chaff, 
but that we want the chaff itself to 
fill up our stipulated number of 
pages. The strain to get over the 
ground is palpable enough to the 
initiated: a skilful critic can always 
follow the traces of this painfal 
effort, and show you where artificial 
expedients have been employed to 
lengthen the narrative, or where the 
author has dropped his original de- 
sign and taken up another, to eke 
out his quantity. This is one of the 
many forms of book-making —a ma- 
nufacture unknown, we believe, out 
of England. 

Now, as these divers facts and 
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angen all tend to nee that the 
arbitrary standard of quantity, and 
the high price affixed to it, have the 
double effect of encouraging the 
diluted article, and acting as a pro- 
hibition upon the essence, a question 
of no slight importance is thereby 
thrown open or the serious con- 
sideration of the many - volumed 
public. It is one of the signs of the 
criticism of our enlightened age, 
that small books are, in most cases, 
tossed aside, and the place of honour, 
with whole columns and pages of 
wise commentary or testy sarcasm, 
given to bulky and voluminous pro- 
ductions. ven the critics, who 
ought to know better, fall into the 
common bigotry; and unless ex- 
pressly hesalded by the celebrity of 
their authorship, or some special re- 
commendation, little books and 
single volumes are either wholly 
overlooked in the routine of jour- 
nalism, of set aside to bide an op- 

rtunity, when a heap of them may 
ne massed together, and dismissed 
in a comprehensive sentence, the 
chief peculiarity of which consists 
in taking the insignificance of a book 
for granted as an inevitable corollary 
from the pettiness of its size. 

The tblic ought to reform the 
state of opinion which gives a sort 
of authority to this great fallacy. 
They are every way interested in 
correcting an error which intercepts 
so much real intellectual pleasure, 
and puts them upon such long jour- 
neys in pursuit of an amusement 
that might be had much cheaper 
and better within half the distance. 
This is the thing to understand, and 
which everybody ought to shape 
into a practical Mss. 10ld axiom— 
that we should never throw away a 
small book, merely because it is 
small. Let us ascertain whether it 
contains any of the salt of know- 
ledge and observation, as the chances 
are that, if it does, it is sounder at 
the core, and more enjoyable than 
half the big books going. A think- 
ing man produces a book because he 
has thoughts to put into it,—a book- 
wright, because he wants to make a 
book. In the one ease, the book is 
a vehicle for thoughts ; in the other, 
the thoughts are ‘ got up’ as stuffing 
for a book. It is very obvious that 
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these opposite modes of proceeding 
must conduct to exactly opposite 
results ; and that while by the one, 
diffusiveness and penury are almost 
inevitable, compactness of texture 
and richness of material are equally 
the conditions of the other. 

Our plea for small books must not 
g forth barren of illustrative proofs. 

t is not enough that we should en- 
deavour to awaken attention to the 
heresy we denounce ; it is incumbent 
upon us also to give reasons for the 
faith that is in us. Hitherto we 
have dealt with the question on 
general and abstract grounds, show- 
ing how and why it is that big books 
are not always valuable in propor- 
tion to their dimensions, and sha- 
dowing out the advantages that 
would arise to our literature if 
greater encouragement were given 
to terseness and compression. We 
will now proceed to call evidence to 
show that it is not only possible for 
little books to have large aims, but 
that there are little books, even in 
the present discouraging state of 
little-book authorship, which are 
entitled to more serious and honour- 
able notice than the majority of the 
leviathans that, coming with a great 
splutter down the current, have 

iven the minnows out of sight. 

One of these strong-hearted and 
clear-headed little books, and one, 
too, of the most remarkable books 
of the ‘season’ (a term, we hope, 
which is not the exclusive property 
of the novelists), is a volume called 
Companions of my Solitude.* Before 
you have read half-a-dozen pages, 
you perceive, from unmistakeable 
internal evidence, that it is written 
by the author of Friends in Council 
—a discovery which not inconsider- 
ably improves the relish with which 
you enter upon its perusal. 

The ‘Companions’ that throng 
upon the author in his solitude are 
his thoughts ; and by way of obtain- 
ing a little mastery over them, so 
that they shall not haunt him ‘as 
vague faces and half-fashioned re- 
semblances,’ he resolves to make 
distinct pictures of them, and fix 
them in forms which he can do 
what he likes with evermore. Con- 
sistently with the desultory intent 
of the author in gathering up iso- 
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lated reflections, and following out 
separate trains of reasoning, the 
book, although it consists of appa- 
rently continuous chapters, has no 
definite plan, and rambles off, ac- 
cording to the discursive nature of 
its topics, into a variety of pastures : 
sometimes we have a ee 
disquisition upon one of the existing 
evils of society, to which the writer 
always brings a large capacity of 
heart and brain ; sometimes a quaint 
little story with a touch of pathos in 
it, bearing upon a practical point in 
our human nature or our social sys- 
tem; sometimes a scrap of scenery, 
charmingly drawn and tinted, a bit 
of dialogue bringing out into colli- 
sion antagonisms that could not be 
so clearly exhibited by description, a 
fallacy hunted up, or a reform dis- 
cussed. 

The style everywhere drops upon 
the subject like drapery, and shapes 
itself to it. Properly speaking, the 
author has no formule that can be 
said to constitute astyle. He is 


thinking rather of what he is saying, 
than of how he is saying it; conse- 
quentty. the matter 


the ascen- 
ncy always over the manner, and 
impresses its own distinctive charac- 
ter upon it. Hence he is as various as 
his themes, and always new and ° 
liar. Occasionally crude and co 
the hasty reader may here and there 
feel himself stumbling over passages 
that require more dissecting than he 
cares to bestow upon them; but 
these are the penalties we must pay 
for originality. In compensation 
for them, he will frequently find the 
author pathetic and picturesque in a 
way that will take him by surprise, 
considering the philosophical tone 
and practical purpose of the book. 
In other respects, the work is as 
charming and poetical as an Eastern 
allegory. What Johnson said of 
Goldsmith might with equal truth, 
but in a somewhat different sense, be 
said of this writer. He contrives to 
interest you in everything he says. 
Whether you differ from him, or 
agree with him, he equally interests 
and fascinates your attention. It 
is like listening to a person speaking 
with one of those melodious voices 
that melt into your heart. You love 
to hear him speak even if you dissent 
from every word he utters. This 
partly arises from the pleasure with 
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which the sincerity of the author 
inspires us, and partly from the 
simplicity of speech, and total 
absence of pedantry and affectation 
which distinguish a book —— 
deep traces of profound thought an 
‘ripe scholarship.’ And it is another 
attractive characteristic of the book, 
that it is suggestive rather than 
argumentative. The author does 
not argue with you. He never 
strikes down your prejudices, he 
only puts them aside and persuades 
you to look another way. If you 
feel him to be a strong liberal and 
reformer, you also feel how en- 
lightening he is—how little of a 
destructive, and how much of an 
improver, strengthener, and repairer. 

ese impressions grow upon you 
more and more as you advance 
farther and farther into the curious 
disquisitions to which he invites you, 
till you become conscious. that this 
wise and kindly teacher hds not only 
enlarged your views, but, with the 
gentlest hand, drawn out your sym- 
pathies on several subjects of high 
social importance. 

We will not coquet with a many- 
sided book of this kind in our choice 
of extracts, but having marked it in 
a hundred places as we read it for- 
wards and backwards, we will plungé 
at hazard into the first page we open. 
And here we find the author face to 
face with a future distant kinsman 
of his, whose existence he has 
imagined in a reverie. It seems 
that this remote descendant has 
come into the estate at a disad- 
vantage. The fortune of the family 
has gone down, great changes have 
passed over the property, and the 
inheriting kinsman is reduced to 
that bitter extremity which is known 
only to white hands, when they are 
thus brought into a necessity for 
which they are unfitted. In this 
exigency, the author gives him some 
excellent practical advice. He tells 
him that his case requires energetic 
remedies. 

First, you must abandon all those 
pursuits which depend for success upon 
refined appreciation. You must seek to 
do something which many people de- 
mand. I cannot illustrate what I mean 
better than by telling you what I often 
tell my publisher, whenever he speaks 
of the slackness of trade. There is a 
confectioner’s shop next door which is 


thronged with people; I beg him (the 
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publisher) to draw a moral from this, and 
to set up, himself, an eating-house. 
That would be appealing to the million 
in the right way. I tell him he could 
hire me and others of his ‘ eminent hands’ 
to cook instead of to write, and then in- 
stead of living on our wits, (slender diet, 
indeed!) we ourselves should be able to 
buy books, and should become great 

atrons of literature. I did not tell 
ie-touun it is not wise to run down 
authors in the presence of publishers— 
what I may mention to you, that many 
of us would be much more wisely and 
wholesomely employed in cooking than 
in writing. * - ? ° 

One of the great aids, or hindrances, to 
success in anything lies in the tempera- 
ment ofa man. I do not know yours, 
but I venture to point out to you what 
is the best temperament—namely, a 
combination of the desponding and the 
resolute, or, as I had better express it, of 
the apprehensive and the resolute. Such 
is the temperament of great commanders, 
Secretly, they rely upon nothing and 
upon nobody. There is such a powerful 
element of failure in all human affairs, 
that a shrewd man is always saying to 
himself—W hich shall I do, if that which 
I count upon does not come out as I ex- 
pect? This foresight dwarfs and crushes 
all but men of great resolution. * * 

Get, if you can, into one or other of 
the main grooves of human affairs. It 
is all the difference of going by railway, 
and walking over a ploughed field, 
whether you adopt common courses, or 
set up one for yourself. You will see, if 
your times are anything like ours, most 
inferior persons highly placed in the 
army, in the church, in office, at the 
bar. They have somehow got upon the 
line, and have moved on well with very 
little original motive power of their own, 
Do not let this make you talk as if merit 
were utterly neglected in these or any 
profession ; only that getting well into 
the groove will frequently do instead of 
any great excellence. 


The good common sense of all 
this, with a sly humour underneath, 
is its paramount charm. Yet, some- 
how, we feel that the author is not 
the man of the world he makes him- 
self out, afterall. There is too much 
truth and gentleness and simplicity 
in him—observant and knowing as 
he is for others and the weal at 
ae And upon this very anomaly 


he has something to say in a preced- 
img page, where he supposes his 
distant kinsman to be twitting him 
with his shrewd worldly writings, 
and wondering that with all that cle- 
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verness, he did not manage to become 
rich and great. His answer is a com- 
plete extinguisher to a popular and 
vulgar error. 

You must know, that the people who 
write shrewdly are often the most e: 
to impose upon, or have been ey | 
almost suspect, without, however, having 
looked into the matter, that Rochefou- 
cault was a tender lover, a warm friend, 
and in general a dupe (happy for him !) 
to the impulses and affections which he 
would have us imagine he saw through, 
and had mastered. The simple write 
shrewdly ; but do not describe what they 
do. And the hard and worldly would 
be too wise in their generation to write 
about what they practise, even if they 
perceived it, which they seldom do, lack- 
ing delicacy of imagination. 

Rochefoucault is not a happy 
illustration, but he is an extreme 
one, and his case enables the author 
to push his argument as far as it 
will go. To write shrewdly and act 
shrewdly are different processes, 80 
different as to be scarcely reconcile- 
able with each other—the one being 
the exercise of a reflective generaliz- 
ing faculty, and the other, of an 


active and vigilant knowledge and 
mastery of details. People who 
possess the fighting quality of 


shrewdness in their personal deal- 
ings with the world, rarely unite 
with it the calm power of reducing it 
to principles, or, indeed, of analyz- 
ing it at all for the benefit of others; 
while the philosopher who looks on, 
and collects into axioms the expe- 
riences of the multitude, has no 
relish, if, indeed, he be not wholly 
disqualified by the very habits of his 
mind, for putting them into practice. 
It would suit him better to avoid 
the daylight crowd, and wend his 
way into the shadows of the evening; 
and he would even suffer a little 
imposition with his eyes open, or 
forego advantages that might be 
purchased by some skilful exertion, 
rather than take the trouble to 
descend into the strife. 

Upon the importance of encourag- 
ing amusements amongst the people, 
we have some admirable hints : 

What are the generality of people to 
do, or to think of, for a considerable 
portion of each day, if they are not 
allowed to busy themselves with some 
form of recreation ? * * * Why is it that 
in all ages small towns and remote 


villages have fostered ae 
Cc 
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of all kinds? The true answer is, that 
people will backbite one another to any 
extent rather than not be amused. Nay, 
so strong is this desire for something to 
go on that may break the ar 
of life, that people, not otherwise ill- 
natured, are pleased with the misfortune 
of their neighbours, solely because it 
gives something to think of, something 
to talk about. They imagine how the 
principal actors and sufferers concerned 
in the misfortune will bear it; what 
they will do; how they will look ; and 
so the dull bystander forms a sort of 
drama for himself. He would, perhaps, 
be told that it is wicked for him to go 
to such an entertainment ; he makes one 
out for himself, not always innocently. 
This is in allusion to the puritanism 
which prohibits or avoids particular 
pees. and, to use the striking 
anguage of our author, ‘exhausts 
in injurious comment and attack 
upon other people the leisure and 
force of mind it has gained by its 
abstinence.’ But we must proceed 
with the argument on the amuse- 
ments of the people. 


You hear clergymen in country 
parishes denouncing the ill-nature of 
their parishioners. It is in vain. The 


better sort of men try to act up to what 


they are told. But really it is so dull 
in the parish, that a bit of scandal is 
welcome to the heart. These poor people 
have nothing to think about. Nature 
shows them comparatively little, as art 
and science have not taught them to 
look behind the scenes, or even at the 
scenes ; literature they know nothing of 
—they cannot have gossip about the 
men of the past (which is the most inno- 
cent kind of gossip)—in other words, 
read and discuss history ; they have no 
delicate handiwork to amuse them; in 
short, talk they must, and talk they 
will, about their neighbours, whose 
goings-on are a perpetual puppet-show 
to them. 

All this, which is true with re- 
ference to the population of country 

laces, will apply, with a slight mo- 

ification, to a very different class. 
It has often occurred to us, that 
amongst the many serious defects of 
our educational and social systems, 
the manner in which our ladies are 
brought up is one of the most 
lamentable. What used to be called 
‘accomplishments’ may be considered 
at best as only supplying a certain 
sort of brilliant way ivan time, 
when they are not associated with 
some useful pursuits. To be merely 
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an accomplished lady, in the vul, 
sense, is to be a person carefully 
trained up to a life of idleness—a 
state of existence full of dangers 
and temptations even to men, but of 
especial hazard to women. The 
great deficiency in the education of 
women of the middle and higher 
classes is, that their faculties of use- 
fulness are not brought out—that 
they are not given a direct interest 
in any of the affairs of life, which 
their capacities, habits, and oppor- 
tunities might enable them to culti- 
vate with advantage. Men, how- 
ever independent in fortune, have 
always an occupation of some sort 
provided for them and enforced 
upon them by their position—estates 
to manage, local duties to discharge, 
and a hundred other responsibilities. 
But women have no occupation. 
This is an evil of great magnitude. 
There sits that young wife all da 
long, pampered in luxuries, wit 
every want supplied except that 
aching vacancy, first in her brain, 
and then, perhaps, in her heart, 
which grows upon her, and widens, 
and becomes more dreary day after 
day, as, pillowed in her drawing- 
room, she sits through the long lazy 
sunshine, glad of any face or voice 
that breaks the dulness, and helps 
her to something todo or to think 
of. Her hands are idle—her head 
is idle—her heart is unoccupied ; 
but if this continue, they will all 
find employment by and bye! Now, 
hereis the terrible issue tobe guarded 
against. Give a woman an occupa- 
tion proper to her sex and sphere, 
and the sunshine will pass over her 
from day to day, and bring with it, 
not fearful suggestions and agitating 
thoughts, but peace and gladness. 
There is a passage in this wise 
little book about the employment of 
women, which, although it does not 
strictly bear upon the point we have 
been indicating, is closely connected 
with it, in reference to the general 
question of education. The author 
is speaking of the many employments 
that are closed upon women :— 


I cannot but think that this is a mis- 
management which has proceeded, like 
many others, from a wrong appreciation 
of women’s powers. If they were told 
that they could do many more things 
than they do, they would do them. As 
at present educated, they are, for the 
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most. part, thoroughly deficient in 
method. But this surely might be 
remedied by training. To take a very 
humble and simple instance. Why is it 
that a man-cook is always better than a 
woman-cook? Simply because a man is 
more methodical in his arrangements, 
and relies more upon his weights and 
measures. Aneminent physician toldme, 
that he thought that women were abso- 
lutely deficient in theappreciation of time. 
But this I hold to be merely an instance 
of their general want of accuracy, for 
which there are easy remedies—that is, 
easy if begun early enough. 

Remedies, we apprehend, are not 
so easy; but prevention could not 
be difficult, asa matter of education, 
which is what the author means, we 
eee, by beginning early enough. 

t should still be remembered, how- 
ever, that a due appreciation of time 
cannot be rt as you acquire 
an accomplishment; it cannot be 
taught by the routine discipline of 
a school, or by saws and precepts ; 
it is the work of habit and necessity. 
Why is it that men appreciate time 
better than women? Because it 
enters into the every-day business 
of their lives. Women have no 
business, so to speak. Employ 
them, give them befitting occupation 
for their heads and hands, and the 
practical knowledge of the value of 
time will follow. 

That there are occupations enough 
for which they are admirably cal- 
culated, we quite agree with our 
author in thinking. 

If we consider the nature of the 
intellect of women, we really can see no 
reason for the restrictions laid upon 
them in the choice of employments. 
They possess talents of all kinds. 
Government, to be sure, is a thing not 
fit for them, their fond prejudices coming 
often in the way of justice. Direction, 
also, they would want, not having the 
same power, I thjnk, of imagination that 
men have, nor the same method, as 
I observed before. But how well 
women might work under direction! 
In how many ways, where tact and 
order alone are required, they might 
be employed ; and also in how many 
higher ways where talent is required. 

Upon the state of women in our 
community, partly arising out of 
this cause, and partly out of other 
causes, there are many profound, 
and, we had almost said, tender and 
pathetic things (tender and pathetic 
mm the depth of their charities,) 
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scattered over the pages of this 
thoughtful book. In reference to> 
that pain and sorrow of our streets, 
which legislation cannot reach, and 
which our author touchingly calls, 
‘the great sin of great cities,’ he is 
especially eloquent and wise. How. 
true is the following remark :— 

We are apt to look at each individual 
case too harshly; but- the whole thing 
is not looked at gravely enough. This 
often happens in considering any great 
social abuse; and so we frequently com- 
mence the remedy by some great in- 
justice in a particular case. , 

The main cause of the ‘sin,’ says 
our author, is ‘want.’ We will not 
discuss the question here—it is too 
large and onerous; and, in showing 
why and where we differ from the 
alee, we should also desire to 
show why, and where, and to a still 
greater extent, we agree with him. 
We do not hold want to be the 
great cause. Civilization presents 
fields more fertile of misery and 
disgrace than the howling wastes 
of poverty. The next cause, show- 
ing how fearfully a certain sort of 
Christian uncharitableness re-acts 
upon the errors of women, penetrates 
an aspect of the evil which it required 
some courage to approach. 

The next great cause is in the over- 
rigid views and opinions, especially as 
against women, expressed in reference 
to unchastity. Christianity has been, 
in some measure, to blame for this ; 
though, if rightly applied, it would 
have been the surest cure. ‘ Publicans 
and sinners !’ such did He prefer before 
thecompany of pharisees and hypocrites. 
These latter, however, have been in 
great credit ever since; and, for my 
part, I see no end to their being pro- 
nounced for ever the choice society of 
the world. 

The whole truth is nobly and 
fearlessly expressed in the following 
passage :— 

In the New Testament we have such 
matters treated in a truly divine manner. 
There is no palliation of crime. Some- 
times our charity is mixed up with a 
mask of sentiment and sickly feeling, 
that we do not know where we are, and 
what is vice, and what is virtue. Buthere 
are the brief stern words—‘ Go, and sin 
no more.’ But, at the same time, there 
is an infinite consideration for the 
criminal—not, however, as criminal, 
but as human being—I mean not in 
respect of her criminality, but of her 
humanity. ' 
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Now an instance of our want of obe- 
dience to these Christian precepts has 
often struck me in the not visiting mar- 
ried women whose previous lives will 
not bear inspection. Whose will? Not 
merely all Christian people, but all 
civilized people, ought to set their faces 
against this excessive retrospection. 

A retrospection, it might be added, 
which society is quite ready to forego 
in other cases, where the delinquency 
can allege less excuse, but is able to 
bribe the opinion it has outraged. 

But if ever there were an occasion in 
which men (I say men, but I mean more 
especially women) should be careful of 
scattering abroad unjust and severe 
sayings, it is in speaking of the frailties 
and delinquencies of women. For it is 
one of those things where an unjust 
judgment, or the fear of one, breaks 
down the bridge behind the repentant ; 
and has often made an error into a crime, 
and a single crime into a life of crime. 


Society unfortunately does not 
look to this; it only looks to itself, 
or, more accurately speaking, to the 
indirect assertion of its own purity 
through acheapabhorrence of human 
weaknesses and failures. Society 
does not see that it is a higher and 
stronger thing to pardon and restore 
than to scorn and condemn; and that 
vengeance (for it is mere blind 
vengeance, not justice, that combines 
a whole society in a resolution to 
drive out a particular class of sinners 
indiscriminately) is neither remedial 
nor preventive, but, in the very 
nature of our being, has a hardening 
and disastrous effect, increasing the 
sin, and the despair of it, which 
society most desires to cast out. 

The treatment of this complicated 
question by our author is able and 
ingenious. Practically, there are 

ifficulties in the way which must 
create differences as to the pru- 
dence or the feasibility of proposed 
remedies. People examine these 
social problems from their own point 
of sight, and cannot always be per- 
suaded to investigate them in any 
other direction. No man, perhaps, 
can get at the whole truth; but 
every man may discern a part. We 
cannot expect the world to agree 
exactly upon points which affect 
individuals variously, according to 
their experience, their temperaments, 
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and their standards of judgment; 
but we believe, or rather we hope, 
that all readers will assent to the 
beauty and exquisite moral sweet- 
ness of this passage, in which the 
author, speaking of remedies for 
the evil we have been deploring, 
appeals chiefly to the honour and 
gentle manliness of his own sex. 

Amongst the principal remedies must 
be reckoned, or at least hoped for, an 
improvement in men as regards this sin. 
To hope for such an improvement will be 
looked upon as chimerical by some per- 
sons, and the notion of introducing great 
moral remedies for the evil in question 
as wholly romantic. It seems impossible: 
everything new and great does, till it is 
done ; and then the only wonder is that 
it was not done long ago. 

Oh that there were more love in the 
world, and then these things that we 
deplore could not be! One would 
think that the man who had once loved 
any woman, would have some tender- 
ness for all; and love implies an infinite 
respect. All that was said or done by 
chivalry of old, or sung by Troubadours, 
but shadows forth the feeling which is in 
the heart of any one who loves. Love, 
like the opening of the heavens to the 
Saints, shows for a moment, even to the 
dullest man, the possibilities of the hu- 
man race. He has faith, hope, and 
charity for another being, perhaps but 
a creature of his imagination : still it is 
a great advance for a man to be pro- 
foundly loving, even in his imaginations. 
Indeed, love is a thing so deep and so 
beautiful, that each man feels that no- 
thing but conceits and pretty words 
have been said about it by other men. 
And then to come down from this, and 
to dishonour the image of the thing so 
loved ! 

This book abounds in fine, and 
true, and beautiful things like this ; 
but we must send the reader to it 
for his instruction and delight, pro- 
mising him that he will find more 
matter in it to dwell upon and think 
about than in a mountain heap of 
the voluminous productions we have 
been speaking of. 

For the sake of still further 
strengthening our plea in favour of 
small books, with a heart and in- 
tellect in them, we will open another 
single volume, very little larger 
than the last, and of an entirely 
different order. It is called Chance 
and Choice;* and although its 


* Chance and Choice ; or, the Education of Circumstances. Tale I. The Young 
Governess, Tale II. Claudine de Soligny. London: John W. Parker. 1850. 
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contents are not much greater in 
quantity than the contents of a 
single volume of a novel, it com- 
prises two stories, with enough of 
action, character, and practical aim 
in each, to furnish a competent novel 
in itself, if the authors had had a 
mind to sacrifice to fashion and 
fugitive popularity the higher interest 
of their well-wrought tales. 

As a general principle, we are not 
disposed to admit the soundness of 
that method of teaching by example 
which is enforced in stories written 
with a view to elucidate a particular 
truth or moral. We have no faith in 
a fiction shaped expressly to assert 
a foregone conclusion ; because, as 
the writer has it entirely in his own 
power to work out any end he 
pleases, the result he brings before 
us can by no means be regarded as 
possessing any of the elements of a 
moral necessity. He might have 


turned it exactly the opposite way; 
alter one or two of the circumstances, 
and you must arrive at a widely 
different issue ; in short, the illus- 
tration is arbitrary and artificial, 
and disentitled to that weight of 


authority which it has, in some 
instances, obtained from the skill 
and celebrity of the authors by 
whom it has hen employed. 

This opinion of ours, however, 
must be understood with limitations ; 
we do not apply it to all truths and 
moral axioms. Nor must we be 
aepgenee to imply that the failure 
of writer to make out his case, 
or our denial of the fitness of his 
means, discredits in the least the 
validity of the moral which the 
fiction is intended to vindicate. On 
the contrary, we think there are 
samara small —, y — 

e ones—especially of that class 
which belong to the ieonl affairs of 
life, or grow up out of social con- 
ventions—which may be expounded 
and impressed even more clearly 
and emphatically in the form of a 
judicious and carefully considered 
story, than in the most elaborate 
treatise. The story, too, has this 
advantage, that it is sure of a wide 
audience amongst those whom its 
lessons chiefly concern, including a 
vast number of readers, who, it 
taken a more didactic form, would 
probably never have looked into its 
pages. There is this strong argu- 
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ment also in favour of tales that 
come freighted with wise precepts, 
that they insinuate truths which 
your tract very often renders ex- 
ceedingly unpalatable, and, by a 
little flavourmg and disguising, 
impose upon the reader a wholesome 
bitter, which he might have rejected 
in a less agreeable vehicle. 

The two stories in the volume are 

designed, say the authors, ‘ to illus- 
trate this fact—that through God’s 
Providence, the education of the 
mind and heart (and the consequent 
establishment of the only two prin- 
ciples of action) are carried on 
through those very circumstances 
which, because they are not caused 
or foreseen by man, we call chance ;’ 
that is to say, that the events of 
human life, which — to us to be 
purely accidental, and the singular 
‘coincidences,’ which so often make 
us look wonderingly about us, are, 
after all, a part of the great scheme 
of Providence, expressly organized 
for our good. 
Ina — sense, the law of Pro- 
vidence, and even its operations in 
moulding events, and working out 
—— results in the shape of 
penalties and compensations, are 
clearly intelligible and even apparent 
to us; and it is only when the 
teachers of these great truths de- 
scend into details and attempt to 
track the action of the Divine power 
in minute circumstances and trivial 
particulars, that they make us regret 
the employment of such solemn 
themes in such imperfect and un- 
satisfactory modes. 

The authors of these stories have 
successfully avoided the hazard we 
have pointed out. They take a com- 
prehensive view of this great scheme 
of ‘ chance,’ and conduct two ex- 
eeedingly natural plots to issues 
that ‘ vindicate the ways of God to 
man,’ without straining the incidents 
to the moral, or making any extra- 
vagant demand on the credulity or 
easy faith of the reader. We have 
ventured to assume at once, that 
these stories are the work of ladies. 
The internal evidence we think 
conclusive on that point—a certain 
tone of delicacy and refinement— 
an intimate knowledge of the natures, 
tastes, and habits of women—and 
an avoidance of topics which a 
man would have inevitably intro- 
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duced, and for which the subjects 
open tempting opportunities. On 

e other hand, there is an occasional 
decision of hand, which might justify 
an er suspicion, if the balance 
of the evidence were not so heavy 
against it. 

The first story is called ‘The 
Young Governess.’ <A young lady’s 
father marries a second time, and 
not only concurs in the ill-treatment 
of his doughter at the hands of the 
step-mother, but heaps additional 
injustice on her himself. Poor Lucy 
is the Cinderella of the family; but, 
unlike her prototype, she has a spirit 
capable of asserting its own rights. 
Acting upon the advice of a close 
friend, she leaves her father’s house, 
and takes the situation of a gover- 
ness. The trials and adversities to 
which she is exposed are strange to 
her and bitter, but she bears them 
heroically. Nor is the least of these 
the news that arrives in England of 
the perfidy of her lover, an officer in 
India, who had made an engagement 
with her before he went out, and 
who was now said to have married 
another. Lucy goes through her 


hard destiny with a noble resigna- 


tion, and is rewarded for her suffer- 
ings and her patience in the end. 
Her lover has not been faithless, 
but ‘returns to claim her; and, to 
crown the happiness which the 
reader feels she has so well deserved, 
her father tardily acknowledges the 
wrongs he had inflicted on her, and 
makes a suitable amende in the dis- 
a of his property. The story 
oses all its colour in this naked 
skeleton of ‘its chief incidents; but 
our object is merely to indicate the 
direction traversed by the moral, 
and the satisfactory termination at 
which it finally arrives. 
We have not found it easy to select 
a passage which, without occupying 
too much of our space, sho a do 
justice tothe writerofthese stories, for 
the scenes are either too much inter- 
woven with the progress of the action 
to bear separation, or too long for 
our purpose. The following part of 
# letter from Lucy to her friend in 
Paris, describing the duties she had 
a entered 7 (lower in the 
dgery scale than those of gover- 
ness) in the house of a German 
banker’s wife at Breslau, may be 
cited as a specimen of the truthful 
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spirit in which the life of the book 
is painted. Nothing can be more 
natural than the whole of this letter: 


Frau Miiller does not know exactly 
from what station I have descended, but 
she is aware that I was not what I am, 
I avoid speaking at all of my past life, 
for I think that when a lady is obliged 
to undertake a menial office, the less she 
talks to others of her former condition 
the better. My mistress treats me, in 
general, with kindness and considera- 
tion ; she is hasty in temper, but good- 
natured and placable, and the familiarity 
which subsists between mistress and 
maid in this country makes me feel the 
situation less than I should do in Eng- 
land. But I must describe my busy day 
to you,—how will you recognise your 
Lucy through it all? I rise at five 
o’clock ; as soon as I am dressed, I dust 
the Frau’s sitting-room, and set it in 
order; then I prepare the coffee. This 
last business, you know, demands some 
skill, and the first morning I made a 
deplorable failure. I was humble enough, 
too, to ask the cook for instructions, but 
nothing can supply the want of expe- 
rience, besides that I did not very well 
understand Hanne’s’ German ; so I was 
conscious, when I took the coffee-pot to 
my mistress, that she would be unable 
to drink the mixture it contained. ‘Is 
this coffee ?’ she exclaimed, after tasting 
the first spoonful. ‘I am glad you told 
me ; I never should have guessed it. If 
this be the English way of preparing 
coffee, I don’t wonder that Lieutenant 
Taylor found ours so good at my father’s.’ 
(There is a sly touch of character in this, 
which the reader must go to the book 
to discover and enjoy.] ‘There, take it 
away—take away the trash, and bring 
me a glass of water to take away the 
taste from my mouth.’ Of course I apo- 
logized, and ventured to suggest that 
Hanne should make the coffee in future. 
* No, you mustlearn—Hanne has enough 
to do without that ; my own maid always 
makes my coffee. I suppose you can 
learn, eh? ‘I will try, madame,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘if you will have patience with 
me for a little while.’ ‘ Patience, child! 
Why, I am patient enough, I think ; if 
you had not been a stranger, I should 
not have been so patient, and should 
have scolded you well.’ This is a speci- 
men of my failures. In the rest of my 
duties I gave satisfaction from the first. 
I believe I take more pains than servants 
usually do, and when one does a thing 
de bon coeur, one seldom does it very 
badly, provided it is within the scope of 
ordinary genius. I assure you, without 
vanity, that Ido not dust a room ar 
The first day, at dinner, I felt terribly 
awkward. How much I should have 
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preferred a crust behind the door, to the 
soup which Hanne was placing upon 
the table! Fortunately, however, cer- 
tain family meals at Ashley Hall and 
Paris came to my remembrance—here, 
at least, was peace. I get on very well 
with the other servants; they received 
me kindly at first, from a feeling of hos- 
pitality ; and though I perceived a little 
jealousy afterwards, it has nearly passed 
away. My manners, though not fami- 
liar, are, I believe, conciliatiug—at least 
I try to make them so; and then my 
ignorance of coffee-making, in which 
every German as well as every French 
woman is an adept, must be a comfort 
to them ; for however my superiority 
in needlework, or other things, may 
pique their natural vanity, they can 
always say, ‘But she knows no more 
how to make coffee than a cat!’ You 
will think I never mean to get to an 
end of my day. The,remainder of it 
is chiefly spent in sewing or going 
errands. In the evenings I have seldom 
much to do till it is time to assist my 
mistress at her toilette. She often 
allows me to go to the public gardens 
with Madame Speck, whose society 
(though not the most improving in the 
world) is better than that of my fellow- 
servants ; indeed, I always avoid walk- 
ing with them, for Hanne is usually fol- 
lowed by her grandson, and Lieschen 
by her sweetheart. 


The real excellence of this letter 
is likely to escape the hasty reader, 
who looks for something striking, 
and is disappointed at not finding it. 
The merit of the letter consists in 
the fact, that there is nothing strik- 
ing whatever in it; but after we 
have read it, and laid aside the book, 
the little details return upon us, and 
we remember them almost as if 
they were real occurrences, and had 
happened just as they are described, 
—simply because they are described 
just as they might have happened. 

In the second story, the scene of 
which lies in Switzerland, we reco- 

ise the same sort of merit. The 

eroine here also arrives at her good 
fortune through some vicissitude ; 
but it is of a different kind, present- 
ing upon the whole, perhaps, a more 
compact dramatic interest. In both 
tales costume is admirably preserved, 
and the national characteristics, 
essentially different in each, are de- 
picted with a quiet and familiar hand. 

Now, this book is a capital sample 
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of what may be done in the way of 
fiction in a short compass. Why 
should we not have more essences of 
novels like this? Would this book 
have been improved by —— 
Lucy’s experiences as governess an 
housemaid into vulgar details, and by 
the help of some farcical buffoonery, 
getting up out of the very heart of 
the plot a humorous set off to its 
pathos, after the manner of our 
Adelphi drama? Nothing could 
have been easier than to have run 
up either of these stories into three 
volumes. They have all the requi- 
sites and opportunities ; but seeing 
how effectively the authors have 
worked out their ends on their own 
lan, we cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ul to them for having so valiantly 
resisted the temptation. 

Another book, still nearer to the 
elaboration of the novel in its analysis 
of society, its development of cha- 
racter, and its conversational vivacity 
—a book of singular moral beauty 
united with considerable artistic 
skill—may be added to our little 
catalogue. It is called Kastbury*— 
and is also the production of a lady. 
There is a great deal of quiet but 
constant action in this book—not 
merely outward movement, but 
mentalemotion; it is strewnoverwith 
pictures of country life and scenery 
painted in with remarkable minute- 
ness and effect ; the characters that 
pass across the scene are people we 
all know perfectly well, pe are sure 
to remember when we meet them 
again; and with a strong tinge of 
sincere religious feeling all through, 
it displays an intimate knowledge 
of particular phases of the world, 
which it portrays without the least 
tendency to that sort of pious affec- 
tation which so often destroys the 
efficacy of the religious novel. This 
may be said to be a religious novel 
in its spirit, which is sweet, and full 
of ess; in all else, it paints 
society as we see it around us. Per- 
haps the writer may be usefull 
warned against the habit of detail 
in which she indulges overmuch, 
tempted, possibly, by her success in 
that way. Her pictures in that 
respect are Dutch pictures: all the 
accessoxics are brought into the 
broad light—we see everything— 


* Eastbury. A Tale. By Anna Harriet Drury, Authoress of Friends and Fortune. 
London: W. Pickering. 1851. ~ ; 
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and the inventory is so complete that 
we enjoy the art as much as the 
subject. This is very well as an 
occasional merit, but it is ill as a 
practice ; and we find just so much 
of it, or of an inclination towards it, 
in this clever book as to justify us 
in recommending the author to leave 
in future a little more to the imagina- 
tion of her readers. A few broad 
touches, with the light between, are 
often more effective and life-like 
than the most elaborate and finished 
enamel. 

One volume more, and we dismiss 
the problem thrown up in this hasty 
paper, to the patient consideration 

the ingenuous reader. The book 
is called Anschar,* and it relates the 
mission of a Benedictine monk of 
that name, in the early of the 
ninth century, into Sweden, at the 
earnest request of the Swedes them- 
selves, who —_— to the Emperor, 
praying that he would send them a 
Christian teacher. Anschar is called 
the Apostle of the North, and his 
adventures upon this mission, as 
they are related in the Danish re- 
cords, throw an extraordinary light 
upon the manners, religions, and 
customs of the north in that remote 

. Upon those adventures, su 
posed to be related by Rembert, the 
companion of his journey, this little 
volume is based. It is written with 
a wonderful air of reality. The 
descriptions are those of one who 
looked at the things described with 
his own eyes, and who took a per- 
sonal part in the events he relates. 
The individuality is sowell sustained, 
and the tone of the actual observer 
and contemporary historian so skil- 
fully kept up, that it is difficult to 
believe that we are not reading a 
veritable chronicle of the time. Even 
‘the poetical exaltation of the reveries 
and a to the scenery here 
and there, which possess an almost 
oriental beauty, are introduced so 
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artfully, and the mind is so happily 

pared to receive them, as to en- 
loans the fidelity of the general 
effect. Nobody but one who trod 
those valleys, and passed through 
those sublime experiences, could 
have felt and written about them 
thus! It is only in the extreme 
refinement of the style, and in the 
careful conduct and distribution of 
the narrative, that we are able to 
detect the traces of the modern hand. 

What a romance in three volumes 
the author might have constructed 
out of these materials! What 
escapes, intrigues, and marvels he 
might have brought in! What 
huge northern myths he might have 
mixed up with his humanities to 
astonish his pensive public! But 
he has done more wisely. He has 
written a book which will be read 
to the last line with pleasure and 
unbroken interest. Had he swollen 
it into a romance, we, at least, should 
not have read six pages of it. 

But we have a grave fault to find 
with this very charming book, not- 
withstanding. It is—like a great 
many clever things in this world— 
fiction founded upon fact. There is 
nothing in it inconsistent with the 
age or the actual life of Anschar ;— 
but that is not enough to constitute 
a reliable narrative. We do not 
know where fiction ends and fact 
begins ; we have no way to enable 
us to distinguish the author’s inven- 
tion from the missionary’s realities; 
and a scrupulous feeling of doubt 
and uneasiness sets in upon us con- 
sequently, which goes no little way 
to spoil our enjoyment of one of the 
most attractive books we have read 
for a long while. This is a pity, 
and something ought to be done in 
the next edition (which we look for, 
after all we have said about it!) to 
remedy the evil. A few notes would 
satisfy our consciences on this 
matter. 


THE DESERTED MANSION. 


4Aa=e years , & picture ap- 
peared in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, which peculiarly 
impressed my imagination ; it repre- 
sented an ancient ruinous dwelling, 


surrounded by dilapidated gardens, 
set in sombre woods. The venerable 
trees, the moat filled with nettles 
andrubbish, the broken fences, green 
stagnant waters, the gabled, turreted, 


* Anschar. A Story of the North. By Richard J. King. London: John W. Parker. 
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many-windowed, mouldering man- 
sion, a perfect medley of chaotic ar- 
ehitecture. The visible silence, the 
spiritof supreme desolation broodin 
over the precincts, filled my min 
with involuntary sadness; while 
fancy conjured up strange, wild tales 
of other days, in connexion with the 
scene. I could not shake off the be- 
lief that reality was portrayed on 
the canvass ; and writing an account 
of the various pictures to a friend 
who resided in the country, I dwelt 
onthis particularone,and my singular 
impressions respecting it. When I 
next receiveda letter from my friend, 
she remarked how unaccountable my 
fancies were; fancies which were, 
however, based on the foundation of 
truth. 

She went on to say, that reading 
my letter to Mrs. L——, an octo- 

enarian in wonderful preservation, 

t lady informed her of the locality 
of my deserted mansion, and also of 
its history ; the picture being actually 
painted for Mrs. *3 son; andthe 
tale attached to it, which my friend 
eventually gave me in the old lady’s 
own words, was as follows :— 
‘Fifty years ago, the mansion of 
St. Elan’s Wood was reckoned 
ancient, but it was a_ healthful, 
vigorous age, interesting and pic- 
turesque. ‘Then, emerald turf lined 
the sides of the moat, and blooming 
flowers clustered within its sloping 
shelter; white drapery fluttered 
within the quaint latticed windows, 
and delicate climbers festooned them 
without; terraced walks and thick 
holly hedges were in trim order, 
fountains sparkled in the sunshine, 
and blushing roses bent over and 
kissed the clear rejoicing waters. 

ay ears ago, joyous laughter 
resounded amid the greenwood 
glades, and buoyant footsteps pressed 
the greensward; for the master of 
St. Elan’s had brought home a 
bride, and friends and relatives 
hastened thither to offer congratu- 
lations, and to share the hospitalities 
of the festive season. 

* Lady St. Elan was a very young 
wife; a soft-eyed, timid creature ; 
her mother had died during her 
daughter's infancy, and her father 
(an officer of high rank in the army) 
being abroad, a lady whom we shall 
call Sabina, by whom she had been 
educated, accompanied her beloved 
pupil, now Lady St. Elan, to this 
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new home. The death of Lady St. 
Elan’s father, and the birth of a 
daughter, eventually mingled re- 
joicing and mourning together, while 
great anxiety was felt for the young 
mother, whose recovery was ex- 
tremely tedious. The visits of emi- 
nent physicians, who were sent for 
from great distances, evinced the 
fears which were still entertained, 
even when the invalid roamed once 
more in the pleasant gardens and 
woods around. Alas! it was not for 
the poor lady’s bodily health they 
feared; the hereditary mental malady 
of herfamily on the maternal side, but 
which had slumbered for two gene- 
rations, again darkly shadowed forth 
its dread approaches. Slight, indeed, 
had been the warning as yet, subtle 
the demonstrations of the deadly 
enemy, but enough to alarm the 
watchful husband, who was well ac- 
quainted with the facts. But the 
alarm passed away, the physicians 
came no more, and apparent health 
and strength, both mental and 
physical, were fully restored to the 
tient, while the sweet babe really 
eserved the epithets lavished on 
it by the delighted mother of the 
‘ divinest baby in the world.’ 

‘ During the temporary absence of 
her husband, on affairs of urgent 
business, Lady St. Elan requested 
Sabina to share her chamber at night, 
on the plea of timidity and loneli- 
ness ; this wish was cheerfully com- 
plied with, and two or three days 
passed pleasantly away. 

‘St. Elan was expected to return 
home on the following morning, and 
when the friends retired to rest on 
the previous night, Sabina withdrew 
the window curtains, to gaze upon the 
glorious landscape which stretched 
far away, all bathed in silver ra- 
diance, and she soon fell into a tran- 

uil slumber, communing with holy 
thoughts and prayerful aspirations. 
She was acinus awakened by a 
curious — = — - - room, 
accompani a half-stifled jeering 
i ine not how long 
sleep had lulled her in oblivion, but 
when Sabina turned round to see 
from whence the sound proceeded, 
imagine her horror and dismay at 
beholding Lady St. Elan standing 
near the door, sharpening a large 
knife on her slipper, looking wildly 
round now and then, muttering and 
jibing. 
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‘ Not sharp enough yet—not s 
enough yet,’ she pa ea 
pursuing her occupation. 

‘ Sabina felt instinctively, that this 
was no practical joke; she knew in- 
stinctively the dread reality—by the 
maniac’s eye—by the tone of voice— 
and she sprang from the bed, dart- 
ing caeeiie the door. It was locked. 
Lady St. Elan looked cunningly up, 
muttering,— 

** So you thought I was so silly, 
did you? But I double-locked it, 
and threw the key out of the window; 
and perhaps you may spy it out in 
the moonshine you're so fond of ad- 
miring,’ pointing to an open case- 
ment, at an immense height from 
the ground—for this apartment was 
at the summit of a turret, command- 
ing an extensive view, chosen for 
that reason, as well as for its seclu- 
sion and repose, being so far distant 
from the rest of the household. 

‘Sabina was not afflicted with weak 
nerves, and as the full danger of her 
position flashed across her mind, she 
remembered to have heard that the 
human eye possesses extraordinary 
power to quell and keep in abeyance 
all unruly passions thus terrifically 
displayed. She was also aware, that 
in a contest where mere bodily energy 
wasconcerned, her powers must prove 
utterly inadequate and unavailing, 
when brought into competition with 
those of the unfortunate lady during 
a continuance of the paroxysm. Sa- 
bina feigned a calmness which she 
was far from feeling at that trying 
moment, and though her voice 
trembled, yet she said cheerfully, 
and with a careless air,— 

**T think your knife will soon be 
sharp enough, Lady St. Elan; what 
do you want it for?’ 

** What dol wantitfor?’ mimicked 
the madwoman ; ‘ why what should 
I want it for, Sabina, but to cut 
your throat with ?” 

** Well, that is an odd fancy,’ ex- 
claimed Sabina, endeavouring not to 
scream or to faint: ‘but you had 
better sit down, for the knife is not 
sharp enough for that job—there— 
there’s a chair. Now give me your 
attention while you sharpen and 
re and I'll sit opposite to you; 
for 1 have had such an extraordinary 
dream, and I want you to listen to it.’ 

‘The lady looked a anger | sly, 
as much as to say, ‘ You shall not 
cheat me, if I do listen.’ But she 
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sat down, and Sabina opposite to her, 
who began pouring forth a farrago 
of nonsense, which she pretended to 
have dreamt. Lady St. Elan had 
always been much addicted to perus- 
ing works of romantic fiction, and 
this taste for the marvellous was, 
robably, the means of saving Sa- 
ina’s life, who during that long and 
awful night never flagged for one 
moment, continuing her repetition of 
marvels in the Arabian Night's style. 
The maniac sat perfectly still, with 
the knife in one Sool the slipper in 
the other, and her large eyes intently 
fixed on the narrator. Oh, those 
weary, weary hours! When, at 
length, repeated signals and knocks 
were heard at the chamber-door, as 
the morning sun arose, Sabina had 
presence of mind not to notice them, 
as her terrible companion appeared 
not to do so; but she continued her 
sing-song, monotonous strain, until 
the barrier was fairly burst open, 
and St. Elan himself, who had just 
returned, alarmed at the portentous 
murmurs within, and accompanied by 
several domestics, came to the rescue. 
‘Had Sabina moved, or screamed 
for help, or appeared to recognise 
the aid which was at hand, ere it 
could have reached her, the knife 
might have been sheathed in her 
heart. This knife was a foreign one 
of quaint workmanship, usually 
hanging up in St. Elan’s dressing- 
room ; and the premeditation evinced 
in thus secreting it was a mystery 
not to be solved. Sabina’s hair 
which was black as the raven’s wing, 
when she retired to rest on that fear- 
ful night, had changed to the simi- 
litude of extreme age when they 
found her in the morning. Lady 
St. Elan never recovered this sudden 
and total overthrow of reason, but 
died—alas! it was rumoured, by her 
own hand—within two years after- 
wards. The infant heiress was 
entrusted to the guidance of her 
mother’s friend and governess ; she 
became an orphan at an early age, 
and on completing her twenty-first 
year was uncontrolled mistress of the 
fortune and estates of her ancestors. 
* But long ere that period arrived, 

a serious question had arisen in Sa- 
bina’s mind respecting the duty and 
expediency of informing Mary St. 
Elan what her true position was, and 
gently imparting the sad ere 
of that visitation overshadowing the 
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destinies of her race. It was true 
that in her individual case the catas- 
trophe might be warded off, while, 
on the other hand, there was lurking, 
threatening danger ; but a high reli- 
gious principle seemed to demand a 
sacrifice, or self-immolation, in order 
to prevent the possibility of a per- 
petuation of the direful malady. 

‘ Sabina felt assured that were her 
noble-hearted pupil once to learn the 
facts, there would be no hesitation 
on her part in strictly adhering to 
the prescribed line of right ; it was a 
bitter task for Sabina to undertake, 
but she did not shrink from per- 
forming it when her resolution be- 
came matured, and her scruples 
settled into decision, formed on the 
solid basis of duty to God and man. 
Sabina afterwards learnt that the 
sacrifice demanded of Mary St. Elan 
was far more heroic than she had 
contemplated; and when that sweet 

young creature devoted herself to a 
tite of celibacy, Sabina did not know, 
that engrossed by ‘first love,’ of which 
80 noe 4 has been said and sung, 
Mary St. Elan bade adieu to life’s 
hope and happiness. 

* With a woman’s delicate percep- 
tion and depth of pity, Sabina gained 
that knowledge; and with honour 
unspeakable she silently read the 
treasured secrets of the gentle heart 
thus fatally wounded—the evil from 
which she had sedulously striven to 
guard her pupil, had not been suc- 
cessfully averted— Mary St. Elan 
had already given away her guileless 
heart. But her sorrows were not 
doomed to last; for soon after that 

riod when the law pronounced 
S free from control respecting her 
worldly affairs, the last of the St. 
Elans passed peacefully away to a 
beiter world, bequeathing the man- 
sion house and estate of St. Elan’s 
Wood to Sabina and her heirs. In 
Sabina’s estimation, however, this 
munificent gift was as the ‘price of 
blood :’ as, but for her instrumen- 
tality, the fatal knowledge would not 
have been imparted ; but for her the 
ancestral woods and pleasant home 
might have descended to children’s 
children in the St. Elan’s line,— 
tainted, indeed, and doomed; but 
now the race was extinct. 

‘There were many persons who 
laughed at Sabina’s sensitive feelings 
on this subject, which they could not 
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understand ; and even well-meaning, 
ious folk, thought that she carried 
er strict notions ‘too far.’ Yet 
Sabina remained immovable; nor 
would she ever consent that the 
wealth thus left should be enjoyed 
by her or hers. 

‘Thus the deserted mansion still 
remains unclaimed, though it will 
not be long ere it is appropriated to 
the useful and benelisent purpose 
specified in Mary St. Elan’s — 
namely, failing Sabina and her issue, 
to be converted into a lunatic asylum 
—a kind of lunatic alms-house for 
decayed gentlewomen, who, with 
the requisite qualifications, will 
here find refuge from the double 
storms of life assailing them, poor 
souls! both from within and without.’ 

* But what became of Sabina, and 
what interest has your son in this 
ag P’ asked my friend of old 

rs. L——, as that venerable lady 
concluded her narration; ‘ for if none 
live to claim the property, why does 
it still remain thus ? 

‘Your justifiable curiosity shall 
be gratified, my dear,’ responded the 
me dame. ‘Look at my hair— 
it did not turn white from age: I 
retired to rest one night with glossy 
braids, black as the raven’s wing, 
and they found me in the morning 
as you now behold me! Yes, it is 
even so; and you no longer wonder 
that Sabina’s son desired to possess 
this identical painting: my pilgrim- 
age is drawing towards its close— 
protracted as it has been beyond the 
allotted age of man—but, according 
to the tenor of the afore-named will, 
the mansion and estate of St. Elan 
must remain as they now stand until 
Iam no more; while the accumu- 
lated funds will amply endow the 
excellent charity. ere my son 
less honourable or scrupulous, he 
might, of course, claim the property 
on my decease ; but respect for his 
mother’s memory, with firm ad- 
herence to her rinciples, will kee 
him, with God’s blessing, from yield- 
ing to temptation. He is not arich 
man, but with proud humility he 
a, | gaze on this memorial picture, 
and hand it down to posterity with 
the traditionary lore attached; and 
may none of our descendants ever 
lament the use which will be made, 


nor covet the possession, of this de- 
serted mansion.’ : 
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THE RHINE OF THE FRANKS. 
By rue Hoy. G. S. Swyrue, M.P. 
Have it—They shall not have it, 
Our free-born German Rhine.—N. BECKER. 
FRANCE TO GERMANY 
AVE it—But I will have it— 





From the Seine’s banks to the Theiss’s, 


Your free-born German Rhine. The quelled of Carlomain. 
eee My Kine (?)—but touched its border, 
? That river you call free: 
Have it—aye though six nations With the Oriflamme of Order (*) 
Should dare me to the war, And the blessing of the Key, 
Slave, German, Frison, Saxon : ; 
avenger : : When straight my royal river 
Lotharingian and Avar. (') In each exulting wave, 
Free-born and yours! Six races; Some ensign of His empire 
Go count them in your slain ; Reflected back and gave, 


* It is the privilege of song to celebrate all opinions without political responsi- 
bility. For myself, an ardent admirer of the great statesmen whose genius founded 
the adjustment of 1815, I desire, in common with every Englishman (who cares at 
all for his own country’s safety), to preserve the Treaties of Vienna in statu quo, 
* without one comma the more, or one comma the less.’ But it is impossible not to 
perceive that the attacks upon those treaties within the last few years have pro- 
ceeded, not from those who lost, but from those who gained by the arrangements— 
of conquerors at the expense of the conquered. It is not France, notwithstanding 
a revolution to impel her, which has agitated for her yet contracted frontiers, her 
still dismantled fortresses, her extorted indemnities, her confiscated resources. 
Prussia, a warlike nation, which was annihilated by the War, but which was raised, 
re-established, and greatly augmented by the peace, has been the foremost to menace 
an aggression upon those covenants which served as her modern foundation. Savoy— 
also a warlike nation, which disappeared during the War, but which was recon- 
structed and extended by favours at the Peace—Savoy, which was to become the 
inheritance of the House of Carignan, by Prince Metternich’s advice, contrary to 
King Victor's wishes, has not been less absurd in her recent courses of suicidal 
perfidy. Yet it requires but little foresight to prophesy, that the first to suffer 
from any re-arrangement of Europe would be precisely the warlike nations (peace- 
created) of Prussia and Sardinia. There are few Frenchmen who do not expect 
to see the day when the Rhenish provinces, and, what they covet even more, the 
Duchy of Savoy, will complete their despoiled, dismembered, and straitened territory. 


(') These were the most remarkable of the nations subdued by Charlemagne, 
and incorporated by him into the Empire. After the Carlovingian dynasty, when 
the Imperial power became elective, the six races composing the Germanic body 
consisted at first of Franks, Suabians, Bavarians, Lotharingians, Saxons, Frisons. 


(?) My Kine! The most celebrated conquests of Charlemagne were achieved 
by him as King of France, not as Emperor of the West. The distinction between 
the two dignities is worthy of a passing remark. The last he derived confessedly 
from Rome. When Leo placed the Crown on his head, says Gibbon, ‘ the air 
resounded with the acclamations of the people, ‘ Long life and victory to Charles, 
the most pious Augustus, crowned by God, the great and pacific Emperor of the 
Romans !’’ But the crown of France he carefully guarded from Roman pretensions ; 
and when he associated his son Louis the Pious in the kingdom, ‘ the royal youth 
was commanded to take the crown from the altar, and with his own hands to place 
it on his head, as a gift which he held from God, his father, and the nation.’ Here 
was the precedent for Napoleon’s coronation of himself. 


(*) The Oriflamme was net yet Royal. It belonged to the great Abbaye of St. 
Denys, which exercised so immense an influence on French civilization. Hugh 
Capet was himself abbot of St. Denys, but it was not until the time of Philip I. that the 
Oriflamme was adopted by the Kings of France. Their war-cry of ‘ Montjoie et St. 
Denys’ probably arose from the same source. For they were, so to speak, the 


Vidames of an abbey, which was older than the Carlovingian dynasty, and almost 
as powerful, 
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Joyeuse, the Ring, the Diadem, Ho Rhinegraves—but mean are your 
The Mace of Carl Martel, swords 


And prized beyond all gaud or gem ’Gainst the sword of Louis the Grand. 
The Roman pilgrim’s shell. (‘) My Monanrcu (*)—He cometh in pride, 


Run red now my Frankish river, (Call Ban and arriére Ban,) 
With the bloed of your German foes ; = — » De & eee side, 
For marks that my Franks leave are ever nd young De Guiche in the van. 
The limits my Frenchmen propose. Hehasplunged in my Frankish stream, (*) 
Oh save him and spare him yet, 
Ho Burgraves, Margraves, and Counts, Tho’ death is yon lover’s dream— 
Ye robbed, now defend the land ; Death—and his Henriette. (7) 


(*) The stress which Charlemagne laid by the Church, is shown not only in the 
relics buried with him, but in the inscription above the Arch of Triumph on his 
tomb, which has long disappeared. When Otho III. opened his grave, ‘ he found 
the body of Charlemagne not reclining in his coffin, as is the usual fashion of the 
dead, but seated on his throne as one alive, clothed in the imperial robes, bearing 
the sceptre in his hands (other accounts say a chalice), and on his knees a copy of 
the Gospels. On his fleshless brow was the Crown, the sword Joyeuse was by his 
side, and the pilgrim’s pouch, which he had always borne while living, was still 
fastened to his girdle." Murray's Hand-Book. The ancient epitaph was as follows :— 
‘ Here reposes the body of Charles grand and ortHopox Emperor, who gloriously 
extended the kingdom of the Franks, and governed it prosperously for forty-seven 
years,’ Sir Francis Palgrave, in his noble work on Normandy and England, gives 
a somewhat different account of Charlemagne’s sepulture, but one as strongly com- 
memorative of his ecclesiastical and Catholic observances. 


(*) The passage of the Rhine, where so many of the bravest nobles of France 
swam the stream ‘ with harness on their back,’ was one of the proudest illustrations 
of Louis XIV.’s reign. It has been celebrated in the prose of Madame de Sevigné 
and the verse of Boileau ; whose fourth epistle provoked Prior’s verses on the battle 
of Blenheim, or (as the French reject that name) of Hochstedt. 

When thy young muse invoked the tuneful nine, 
To say how Louis did not pass the Rhine. 

Voltaire writes, that this couplet is the only good thing in Prior’s poem. But 

not much can be said for it, any more than for his own very free translation :— 
Satirique flatteur, toi qui pris tant de peine, 
Pour chanter que Louis n’a point passé le Rhin. 

Boileau was, however, to have his revenge. When Prior wrote his eulogy on 
Marlborough, the Whigs seemed interminably in ; within less than ten years, when 
the Tories at last obtained office, Prior writes from Paris to Lord Bolingbroke, in 
terms of panegyric of the Great Monarch which out-Boileau Boileau. Probably, a 
Whig m‘ght suggest, ‘ because the great Bastard was protector of the little one.’ 


(*) Whether Louis crossed the Rhine or not, it is certain that the Comte de 
Guiche did, and to the signal discomfiture of the Germans under Wurts. ‘ Wurts! 
Who could mention in heroics— W urts” 


(7) The love of the Comte de Guiche for the daughter of Charles I., the beautiful 
Duchess of Orleans, has been a constant subject for the drama and romance. She 
was already dead in 1672, at the date of the passage of the Rhine, and is supposed 
by some who delight to heap odium on that most calumniated of all families, the 
House of Orleans, to have been poisoned in a glass of chicory-water. After Mr. 
Wakley’s vivid description the other night of the ill qualities of chicory, it seems 
not unlikely that she was poisoned by the glass of chicory water; at any rate, nothing 
can be more circumstantial or clear than the account of her death by her own cousin, 
the Grande Madémoiselle :—‘ Sur les bruits que je viens de dire Von fit assembler tous 
les médecins du Roi, de few Madame et de Monsieur, quelques-uns de Paris, celui de 
U Ambassadeur d’ Angleterre, avec tous les chirurgiens, qui owvrirent le corps de Madame. 
Ils lui trowverent les parties nobles bien saines ; ce qui surprit tout le monde parce- 
quelle était délicate et presque toujours malade. L’ Ambassadeur d’ Angleterre y était 
présent, auquel ils firent voir qu'elle ne pouvait étre morte que d'une colique, qu’ils 
appelérent Cholera Morbus.’ The principal authority in favour of the pretended 
poisoning is that most vulgar ofall prejudiced and credulous gobemouches, Madame 
of Bavaria, the second wife of the Duke of Orleans. But, independently of her 
hatred of the Chevalier de Loraine, whom she accuses, while she exculpates her 
husband, it must not be forgotten that in ‘the Fragments of her Letters’ there is 
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Oh! bear them, and save them all, 
Revel, Lesdiguiéres, Vivonne (*)— 

Vendéme is too young to fall, 
Villaviciosa unwon. (°) 


Oh, bear them up in the tide, 

Oh, bear up each bannered lance ; 
For Lilies on water can ride, 

And the Rhine’s breast swells to France. 


Ages are gone—and no more 
The Lilies are here to day; 

But the folds of the free Tri-color 
Float over my Frankish array. 


Ca-iré ! ¢a-iré!—do ye hear it, 

* Ye thieves of the Feudal Fraud: 

Ye robbed from Chaos. Now fear it— 
The Retribution abroad. 


For lo—like the angel of Story— 
St. Just swoops avenging down, 
With the faith of a saint and the glory, 
Round his brow without a crown. 


My Hero! canst match him again, 
Search Germany through, whom to 


bring ; 
Will Austria boast My Loraine, 
Or Prussia his Chamberlain King ? ('°) 
Now hush thee to silence, oh river, 
As when at the midnight hour 


You feel with a throe and a shiver, 
That God is out in his power. 


Working a miracle ever, 
Working a miracle then, 

Now hush thee in awe, oh my river, 
The miracle comes of Men. 


nothing too absurd for her to believe. 
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The crown of all earth’s desires 
Some hero’s dream achieved ; 
Which, kindled at his fancy’s fires, 

His reason disbelieved. 


For who could deem that this old earth 
Had strength within her womb 

To cast in one supernal birth 
All grandeurs of the tomb ? 


Lo, He! with the standard in hand, 
He planted on Mount Thabor, 

And hurled from th’ Iberian’s land 
To the Borysthenian shore. 


Run bright in smiles, oh my river, 
As on bridal morn a bride, 

For thy lord—such lord has been never— 
Stands now thy banks beside, 


And what if Venice wed the sea, 
Some dotard’s ring the sign, 

The sword shall France’s token be, 
That Franks have wed the Rhine. 


And if that marriage be gaimsayed 
By Congresses awhile, 

One blow of the old Brennus blade 
Shall weigh against their wile. 


And when the hostile clarions blare, 
And hostile cannon roar, 

Four spirits shall be seen in air, 
Four spirits in the war, 


And far into the German ranks 
Four heroes lead us on ; 

Charles! Louis! still among their Franks, 
St. Just—Napoleon. 


She insinuates that Madame de Maintenon 


got rid of Louis XIV. in the interest of the Duke de Maine; that Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges was poisoned by Madame de Montespan; that an ancestress of the 
Mortemarts was raised by the Devil from the dead; that she lived many years, but 
by inadvertently mentioning the Saviour’s name, became at once again a corpse; 
that the great Cardinal de Richelieu was in the habit of neighing like a horse, and 
that the ghost of her predecessor haunted St. Cloud. 


(*) E have followed Boileau nominatim in his account of this heroic feat of arms, 
First in the river was de Guiche, then the Marquis de Revel ; next came ‘ le bouillant 
Lesdiguiéres’ (afterwards to become Marshal of France), then M. de Vivonne. 


(*) The great-grandson of Henry IV. and Gabrielle, who inherited the valour 
and the vices (which last he exaggerated) of his ancestor, It was he who prepared, 
after the victory of Villa Viciosa (which secured the crown to Philip the Fifth), the 
most glorious couch upon which Monarch ever slept—made of the flags taken from 
the enemy. 


(*) The house of Loraine, now hereditary Emperors, is French in its origin and 


descent. The kings of Prussia, as Margraves of Brandenburg, have the honour of 
being the Emperor’s Chamberlains, 
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ONCE imagined that when a 

man wrote his life, it was be- 
cause he could instruct us by his 
strange experiences, or was a very 
remarkable personage, into whose 
secrets the public pined with curi- 
osity to penetrate. 5 comprehended 
that he was content to reveal himself 
truthfully, rather than leave his 
character to the sharp steel-pen of 
Malice, the clumsy pencil of Fiction, 
or, worst of all, the oily goose-quill 
of flattering Friendship, pointin 
out his defects as virtues, and extol- 
ling as triumphs of wisdom and 
eccentricities of genius, absurdities 
or errors which he would not have 
dared to defend. 

But an earnest perusal of many 
recent confessions and reminiscences 
has led me to doubt the correct- 
ness of my ideas on the subject. I 
have waded through the autobiogra- 
phies of eminent men, with a grow- 
ing hope that they might prove 
eventually to have been rather indif- 
ferent fictions than faithful pictures 
of those I formerly considered the 
heroes of our age. Bitter indeed is 
the cure of the hero-worshipper, 


As charm by charm unwinds, 
Which robed our idols, and we see, too 


sure, 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out 
the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such,— 


when the distorted limbs, the base 
material, the clay feet, are displayed, 
and a statesman figures as a puling 
boy,—or philosophers, philanthro- 
ists, and patriots hang, Narcissus- 
ke, over the mirrored reflex of self, 
mere egotists. 

Perhaps you will urge that a long 
life of fame and flattery cannot fail 
to inflate the mind with a false esti- 
mate of its own powers. I do not 
believe it; but if so, then far less 
offensive would be the revelations of 
a person, who, unknown to fame, 
has been preserved from its destruc- 
tive influence; who is no¢ vain, 
even for the poor reason that he has 
nothing of which to de vain! 

‘ Then, my dear John,’ wrote back 
my beloved correspondent, ‘ why 
don’t you write your life, for you are 
VOL. XLIV. NO. CCLIX. 
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of all men the most fitted for it, by 

your own showing! I have often 
a that the genuine memoir of 
the least interesting people on earth 
would not be destitute of instruction, 
and so I should, of all things, enjoy 
reading yours.’ 

Save me from my friends! And 
yet this friend, this soft-spoken cor- 
respondent, is the dearest I have in 
the world. Who can wonder that 
with such a gratifying request I 
comply immediately ! 

I believe long endurance has 
blunted me to such assaults. My 
being commonplace has been rung 
in my ears any day these thirty 
years, not only by my foes, but by 
my nearest of kin. And truth has 
echoed the fact in the recesses of 
my heart. Fate has confirmed it 
by weaving my life out of her most 
colourless yarn; it has been the 
mere idle, trifling task by which she 
has mechanically kept her loom in 
exercise, whilst she planned elabo- 
rate patterns or dyed her brighter 
webs for more favoured mortals. 
What then? Without such tame 
adjuncts, such walking gentlemen, 
the tableau of life would be incom- 
plete, a mass of harsh and startling 
contrasts. As my great grandfather 
sang,— 

The brightest hues upon the canvass 
spread, 

Form not the pictures which would seem 
to breathe, 

E’en your own portraits would be flat 
and de 

Without the sober colouring underneath. 


My great grandfather, you see, 
was a poet,—so I did not spring 
from a commonplace race. 

I wish Thad. I should not have 
been such a blot upon the escutcheon 
of the wonderful De Vaineys. Of 
course the world knows that name, 
Is it not interwoven with the thril- 
ling records of history ? 

The foundress of our family aided 
Queen Matilda in her famous tapes- 
try, and bequeathed to the learned 
court of Beauclerk a son, who would 
have surpassed that monarch himself 
in his attainments, had it not been a 
breach of loyalty. 

There is rather a hiatus in the 
family legends during the Crusades 
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and wars of the Roses, for learning 
was more our forte than fighting. 
Cesserunt arma toge. 

But several abbots of our name 
were celebrated at that era for the 
illuminated missals and fair copied 
manuscripts with which they en- 
riched their monastic libraries. We 
were brilliant again in Elizabeth’s 
time, when we went over, with some 
éclat, to the Protestant cause. A 
De Vaincy, it is said, first pro- 
nounced ‘ Will Shakespeare to be a 
fellow of some parts.’ Of course 
we were ruined by Oliver Cromwell, 
who had no taste for our kind of 
talent, and whose grammar we un- 
mercifully criticised. Nevertheless, 
Charles the Second shamefully 
neglected us, and is reported to have 
declared that we had ‘ more tongue 
than brains, and were rightly named, 
being vainer than peacocks.’ The 
saying is so destitute of the point 
he generally gave to his verdicts on 
men and manners, that it appeared 
to us unworthy of credit,—but cer- 
tain it is, that we ceased from that 
time to be courtiers, and the title 
became extinct, the representation 
of the family descending once more 
in the female line. But Mistress 
Euphrosyne de Vaincy, ere she be- 
stowed her hand and estates on a 
handsome soldier, who had fieshed 
his sword under the command of 
the great Marlborough, insisted 
= his assumption of her name ; 
which he did, nothing loth, his own 
being as insignificant as his means 
were small. Auspicious alliance ! 
from which sprang the great originals 
of the stiff portraits hanging round 
me at this moment. That grim, 
gaunt prelate, resting his lean hand 
on a thick volume of his sermons, is 
Bishop Hildebrand de Vaincy. His 
sermons are very long and learned, 
and puzzling to read, especially in 
our old edition ; but they are mar- 
vellously emphatic, with capital 
letters marshalled all through the 
yellow pages, and through the dry 
bones of the genuine De Vaincy 
diction there shine a warm, kindly, 
humane spirit and earnest faith, not 
uncheering. He must have derived 
these qualities from his nameless 
father, they are so unlike De Vainc 
intellect. Octavius de Vaincy, his 
brother, and my great grandfather, 
was, as I told you, a poet, and 


[July, 


the friend of everybody who was 
anybody in those days. He be- 
queathed to us those autographs 
of which uncle Julian is so insufler- 
ably proud; but all the documents 
to which his erudite acquaintance 
appended their signature seem to 
me inane and unimportant beyond 
conception. There were other sons 
and daughters, all remarkable, but 
I shall only point out that stout 
damsel in blue, whose tea-makin 
Doctor Johnson praised highly, =a 
her niece, one of the poetesses of 
the bas-bleu set, the ally of the 
De Vesci and Montague. I must 
hurry over my family history to m 
mother, for only on her side do 
claim this pure extraction. She was 
celebrated for her beauty and her 
skill in embroidery, (traced to her 
descent from the tapestry-worker of 
the times of the Conquest.) Who 
shall therefore depict the dismay of 
her illustrious relatives, when she 
confessed her attachment to a coun- 
try squire of such quiet respectabi- 
lity and—and—such a name as my 
father’s. Mediocre, indeed, was he, 
with a moderate fortune, a substan- 
tial manor-house, a good temper, 
good health, some sense, and an 
equanimity which nothing ever dis- 
turbed, unless it might be unusual 
talents in another. Hitherto he had 
been little proved in this particular ; 
for to do our neighbours justice, 
whatever they might think of them- 
selves, there were amongst them few 
surpassing minds. 

to a family, laying claim to here- 
ditary talent and elegance, who never 
in a single act had departed from 
the strict rules of propriety, it may 
be imagined how great a shock was 
the announcement that the fairest 
of their circle was about to marry a 
common-place squire of the name of 
Black. 

Yonder is my mother’s faded 
portrait! Cannot you fancy her 
standing before them—the sun- 
shine streaming on her pale golden 
curls, and on her delicate features ; 
the finely-cut nostrils of her little 
aquiline nose just vibrate with sup- 
pressed scorn; her De Vaincy blue 
eyes are full of tears, through which 
they, nevertheless, flash indignantly 
as she dares them to throw a slur 
upon my father’s excellence and 
standing in country society P 
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What a contemptuous elevation 
of all the pencilled eyebrows in the 
De Vaincy circle, as they groan forth 
simultaneously, ‘So commonplace 
aman!’ Great was the opposition 
to her choice, doubtful the result, 
until Cousin Reginald, in a happy 
hour, recollected and quoted apassage 
from a sermon of the revered 
Bishop, which strongly censured 
undue coercioninmatrimonialaffairs, 
and as his authority was law, the 
sacrifice took place. Some malicious 
persons afterwards doubted the au- 
thenticity of that paragraph, or at 
least ivs application to the affections, 
instead of liberty of conscience in 
religious matters. On this I offer 
no opinion, although a certain lady, 
(hereafter to be described) inclined 
to side with the sceptics, and never 
failed to remind my father of the 
fraud when he pursued a course 
contrary to her wishes. 

Strange to say, my mother was 
endauialliy happy in her married 
life, and when, six months after my 
birth, she caught cold in attending 
a scientific lecture with a literary 
connexion, and died, my father had 
the consolation of knowing that her 
short sojourn in this world had not 
been embittered by any neglect on 
his part. 

‘ That was no merit of his,’ said 
the De Vaincys; ‘ hewastoocommon- 
place to be a dad husband!’ 

Once more the illustrious family 
assembled in the ancestral halls, 
as they missed from their number 
the fair young creature, who three 
years before had borne their reproofs 
so firmly, their hearts may, perhaps, 
have whispered that the flower 
of their race was laid low, and yet, 
when the first irresistible emotion 
subsided, they began seriously to 
consider the propriety of relinquish- 
ing all intercourse withthe unworthy 
interloper her love had brought 
amongst them. 

Many a voice was audible in sup- 
port of this dignified resolution, and 
in all human probability this narra- 
tive would never have been penned, 
had not the newly-married wife of 
Cousin Reginald interfered. That 
cousin had lately risen into impor- 
tance, as the wealth of my grand- 
father, the head of the house, wasted 
away. Lord Bacon wrote that 


‘ Nobility of birth commonly abateth 
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industry.’ What then could be ex- 
pected from the De Vaincys? So 
many intellectual beings, too polished 
to be contented without luxury —too 
high-bred to work for it themselves, 
could notlong feast uponthe paternal 
resources withoutobviously diminish- 
ing them, and gradually the De 
Vaincy establishment had assumed 
a dreary aspeet of more pomp than 
comfort; nay, it was even now 
dawning upon the perception of 
some, that Vainton Hall itself must 
ere long bethe property of strangers, 
if the pride of Cousin Reginald 
did not induce him to become its 
purchaser. 

He represented a younger branch, 
now much the richest, owing to 
sundry accidents of marriage which 
had very likely been originally con- 
demned by the main stem, but 
which were in time graciously over- 
looked in consideration of the aris- 
tocratic dictum, I/ faut quelquefois 
engraisser ses terres,—the truth of 
which was proved by the far greener 
foliage they had nurtured. 

When -ginald further obliged 
the De Vaincys by choosing as his 
wife a pretty orphan of their name, 
with whose support they would 
otherwise have been unpleasantly 
burdened, he unconsciously added 
another claim to those he alread 
"a yan upon their respect. He 

saved the rest a considerable 
yearly sum; he had shown a proper 
estimation of the superior qualities 
of the family, by thus more firmly 
cementing his unionwith it; in short, 
he was decidedly popular, and when 
his bride pleaded in behalf of the 
poor widower and his two helpless 
children, she was heard with proper 
sympathy. 

Reginald himself, remembering 
that he had promoted the marriage, 
spoke up about the infants in whose 
veins flowed the blood of which they 
all boasted. Electrical was the effect 
of his little speech! Shame to those 
who would abandon such to a com- 
monplace father and ordinary nurses. 

: The more especially,’ observed 
a venerable grand-aunt in a letter I 
found lately amongst that very 
Cousin Reginald’s papers, ‘ as we, 
unlike most — —_ ever been 

rinci istinguished in the 
Romale Lin. Look at our honoured 
foundress; look at the talent always 
Da 
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evinced by the women! When, 
indeed, does genius not descend 
from the mother? And why, if pro- 

rly educated, should not poor 
Matilda's son show himself a true 
scion of the De Vaincys? My 
grandmother was a lady of ready 
wit; notorious for her skill in 
managing her neighbours’ affairs, 
and whilst this discussion took place 
—even whilst behind her cambric 
handkerchief she bewailed the loss 
of one daughter, she conceived a 
brilliant project for the disposal of 
another, at that period travelling 
abroad. It was suspected that the 
tempers of the mother and daughter 
did not altogether accord, which 
might in part account for the unsel- 
fishness with which the former now 

roposed to deprive herself of the 

tter’s filial attentions, that the 
orphans of her lost Matilda might 
be cherished as they ought to be. 
The hint was eagerly seconded. My 
father, prepared for utter neglect, 
was thunderstruck by the sudden 
arrival of his wife’s most important 
relatives,—was soothed, argued, and 
cajoled into a bewildered acqui- 
escence in their plans, and in less 
than a month, Miss De Vaincy 
arrived to assume the reins of 
authority at Ripplestone —reins 
which she firmly grasped for years, 
and by which no one was more 
sternly driven than her luckless 
brother-in-law. My aunt!—ah, 
mystic appellation, which was a spell 
of terror tomy infancy! As here I 
write it for the first time in my 
autobiography, let me pause and 
repeat it solemnly to myself. My 
aunt! Dread name, never gently 
softened to be more fitting for our 
childish lisp—what a key-note it 
proved to my history! How man 
joys it blighted !—how many griefs 
inflicted! Had I never spoken it, 
what a different being I might have 
become! 

This is a terrible result to the 
many years of care which Miss De 
Vaincy bestowed upon us; for she 
was no pendant to the wicked uncle 
of the babes in the wood—no coveter 
was she of our little fortune—no sen- 
timent of revenge did she cherish 
in her bosom,—and yet, would we 
had never seen her! 

If there were in this world no evil 
but such as is intentional, I believe 
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it would be allowed to be a much 
more respectable and happy place 
than it now is. Few do wrong 
deliberately. We love to cheat 
ourselves into the persuasion that 
we mean well. We do not often 
look into our own hearts and read 
unfalteringly there that we are 
fraudulent, cruel, or vindictive. No! 
the shrinking victim may deem us 
harsh, may deprecate with tears, 
almost of blood, our cutting words, 
and the iron hand that thrusts him 
forth relentlessly, but we know that 
we are actuated neither by temper 
nor parsimony. The pure love of 
justice, the glorious strength of our 
will, the sensitive delicacy of our 
honour, triumph over all weak com- 

assion. He is poor, he is erring, 

e is dependent upon our aid,— 
begone! what have we to do with 
guilt and ruin? Does a man say 
we played him false? The accusation 
shows his evilimagination. We saw 
too plainly that he meant to wrong 
us—we aimee him shuffling—we 
distrusted him, and so we saved our- 
selves. We could not be expected 
not to indemnify ourselves somewhat 
for our natural disappointment in 
his character. He complains that 
we have beggared him! What a 
disreputable creature he must be to 
have been so near beggary! And 
does any one know what we have 
lost? 

Yes, generally we mean well. 
But some evil destiny instantly mars 
the issue of our acts. My aunt 
meant me to be under her guidance, 
a hero, a statesman, a poet, a phi- 
losopher, but I became only a sub- 
ject fit for my own pen—a common- 
place man! 


Cuarter II. 


Art the period of my poor mother’s 
death, Aunt Maddalena was more 
than thirty years of age—how much 
more was never ascertained by the 
junior members of the family. One 
part of the De Vaincy archives was 
wrapped in mystery—viz., all that 
related to the birth of the ladies. 
Perhaps some condition of secres 
on this subject was connected with 
the tenure of the estate. Such re- 
ligious observance of silence makes 
the supposition plausible. I have 
heard that my aunt was a handsome 
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girl, but her object of ambition then 
was fame for talent and learning. 
As her charms waned, womanly 
vanity began to assert its right, and 
now with her pride of orn 
was blended a little anxiety to be 
admired as beautiful. One after 
another, sisters, cousins, and friends 
married, but Maddalena was too 
clever to be chosen, or too fastidious 
to choose any helpmate fromamongst 
those who were considered worthy of 
her acquaintance, and having waited 
many years, in expectation of some 
star turning up on the brilliant wheel 
of fortune, she averred her decided 
opinion, that no superior woman 
would ever dream of marrying, and 
lent a favourable degree of attention 
to the scheme which her mother set 
before her in glowing terms, when 
she announced my father’s bereaved 
position. To devote her energy to 
the education of youth, to become 
the tutelary saint of a young genius, 
such as poor Matilda’s infant would 
assuredly prove, appeared a graceful 
mode of exit from the gay world. 
Perhaps a vision of our comfortable 
house, our sleek carriage horses, our 
regularly paid bills, and thoroughly 
respectable position, may have been 
far from unpleasing to the needy 
daughter of proud but pinched 
Vainton Hall. I have often heard 
her tell how, during her journey to 
England, she drew many a picture 
of her youthful charge, of his clear 
blue eyes, his golden locks, and the 
fair broad forehead, beneath which 
slumbered the organs her wand of 
ower was to awaken into energy. 
When a remarkably uninteresting 
baby was presented to the wonder- 
loving lady, when the blue eyes 
proved to be dark, and the golden 
ringlets fadedinto a scanty sprinkling 
of dull brown hairs, her enthusiasm 
was severely checked. But she re- 
membered how often the dawn is 
cold and grey, which brightens into 
a glorious noon, and wilfully pre- 
tending not to perceive my plainness, 
she invoked a blessing on this 
romising descendant of the De 
aincys, and contented herself by 
remarking that her care would 
remedy all defects—an observation 
neither forgotten nor forgiven by my 
nurse. Thus much of her conduct 
upon her arrival, tradition has pre- 
‘served, and the same authority states 
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thal Aunt Maddalena presided with 
due dignity and success over the 
whole course of my childish disorders ; 
for though my sight was endangered 
by anew nielioal theory, when I had 
the measles, and my life put in 
jeopardy by her prescriptions for 
the hooping-cough, yet these storms 
were weat. ma and despite the 
peculiar diet which she patronized, I 
grew apace, and had I been left to 
nature, would have cherished no 
wish in my heart, no thought in my 
head, beyond what related to eating, 
sleeping, and playing. Mine were, 
however, cheerless games. I re- 
collect them joylessly even now; 
each toy being but the emblem of 
some grave science. My ball was a 
correct representation of the globe, 
and an explanation of its form and 
divisions invariably preceded its use, 
until my little hand almost trembled 
to toss about so carelessly the mighty 
sphere on which we dwelt, and on 
which a certain speck of ink denoted 
to my private vision the domains of 
Ripplestone. My hoop was another 
awful figure of the like nature. It 
was the equator; it also served to 
illustrate a long hard word, which it 
gave me infinite trouble to read and 
ronounce, when it was tossed to me 
in the dislocated form of ivory letters 
—c-i-r-c-u-m-f-€-1-€-N-C-€. knew 
I was a biped before I clearly under- 
stood that ordinary people called me 
a little boy; and 1 stood in awe of 
the dogs and cats, because I learned 
that they belonged to a terrific- 
sounding genus, the quadruped. I 
caused my aunt disappointment by 
my tardy attempts to speak, but she 
was more successfulin teaching me to 
readearly. It is my favourite theory 
that she thus injured my memory. 
I have noticed since how wonder- 
fully wellchildren recollect thestories 
we repeat tothem; and I think, that 
in the childhood of man, as in that of 
nations, nature points out oral teach- 
ing as the best. Toa certain extent, 
reading and writing replace memory. 
We do not care to remember accu- 
rately what we can at once recal by 
casting our eyes upon the book. 
I y believe, that if I had not 
been taught my letters until I was 
seven or eight, all my powers, mental 
and physical, would liave gained in 
strength. Knowledge pursued me 
everywhere. I was not clever—there- 
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fore acquired it with difficulty ; docile 
—therefore rebelled not; affectionate 
—therefore suffered acutely, when 
my dull apprehension drew upon me 
punishment, not corporeal, but what 
was worse, rebukes, appeals to my 
conscience and my better feelings— 
reminders of my duty as a human 
being, accountable to Heaven for my 
use of its gifts, until my poor brain 
ached with the effort of understand- 
ing the delicate shades of my delin- 

uency,and I shudderingly suspected 
that my neglected iealeann 
would call down upon me the wrath 
of that great power, which the word 
Heaven indicated. 

My nurse had sometimes pointed 
to the blue sky; and I loved the 
harmless fancy that He to whom I 
prayed at her knee had His throne 
aloft in that clear expanse, — that 
He smiled upon me im the warm 
sunshine, and that the fragrant 
breeze fanning my cheek was 
wafted from the snowy wings of His 


=e 
could fold my hands gladly, and 
pray to our Father. I had no dread 
of one who reigned in realms so 
beautiful,—nay, I almost wished the 
time were come when, if I were 
goo He would welcome me into 
t azure dome. My faith might 
not be orthodox, but it was one of 
love, not fear. ‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.’ It comforted me when I 
went to my bed weeping over my 
stupidity. It was a gentle dream 
which warded from me the terrors 


of dark night. But my aunt soon 


dispelled the illusion. 
to my astonished ears she 
ured truer information as to what 
called Heaven. She told me that 
the stars were worlds, full, perhaps, 
of sin and sorrow like our own,— 
that the moon, the mild lumi 
which I loved to see shining throug 
the nursery windows when I awoke, 
was probably but a barren waste, 
rife with exhausted volcanoes; 
sublime truths, which I now behold 
in their real glory, but which were 
then too great for my compre- 
hension. t had my childish 
intellect to do with the ‘ plurality of 
worlds?’ Besides, to me the earth 
itself had been revealed chiefly by 
its symbol, the terrestrial globe, and 
I hated to have my stars, which I 
deemed jewels paving the courts of 
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heaven, turned into mere blotches 
on another arid ball, scrawled over 
with heathen names, and daubed 
with feeble colours. 

My aunt grew seriously annoyed 
by my pertinacious adherence to my 
old belief. She called me cut when 
a storm was raging, and asked me 
how I liked to watch my realms of 
glory when the sullen clouds were 
marshalled there in massive hosts, 
and the terrible voice of thunder 
reverberated from the blackened 
dome, which only the lurid gleam 
of forked: lightning at intervals 
illuminated. 

I saw and trembled. The light 
was extinguished in my soul; the 
Divinity, in whose loving sunshine I 
basked, was removed from me; the 
splendour of His smiles was ob- 
scured, and His dwelling-place 
became thick darkness. 

Knowledge was dearly purchased 
at such a price. Nor was my dis- 

ition less painfully bandaged into 
Miss De Vaincy’s form of perfection. 
Whatever I showed a desire to do 
or to possess, was forbidden ; what- 
ever I disliked, was made an im- 
perative duty. She carried her 
supervision into most frivolous 
details. If a tempting orange ap- 
peared at dessert, it was not given 
me to eat quietly, as a thing of no 
importance. No, it must be peeled 
slowly, carefully dissected into a 
hundred minute portions (thus often 
being themedium of impressing upon 
me a complex arithmetical problem), 
then sugared to a nicety, whilst I, 
screwed up on my high chair, 
watched the eee process with 
eager eyes and desiring palate, con- 
tinually exhorted to ain. Nor 
was the classical doom of Tantalus 
unknown to me either by precept 
or practice ; for if I enjoyed the first 
long-expected morsel too well, a 
swift hand bore away plate, orange, 


and all, and a stern voice reproved 


my gluttony. Was I not taken 
abroad at the advanced age of eight, 
that I <—* acquire the correct 
French and German accent, that 
my mind might be further developed 
by the study of new scenes and new 
people? Yet that was not altogether 
an injudicious step. It rendered 
maaan some pe of 
regular lessons, and change of air 
counteracted the bad effect of this 
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forcing system upon my health. My 
jaded spirits rose, my weary body 
was invigorated, and my father’s 
ejaculation on our return was a very 
fervent ‘Thank God!’ as he em- 
braced me. 

This journey to the continent 
introduces a new era in my history 
and a new actress on the scene. 
Hitherto I have spoken chiefly of 
myself, because, in truth, little else 
was thought of at Ripplestone. My 
sister Ella, Miss De Soleo found 
neither time nor inclination to notice, 
and I, poor, wretched slave, had 
cettaieisinns to attend to any thing 
or person besides my miserable 
self. Yet I loved Ella, and she 
deservedall the importance unwisely 
concentrated upon her commonplace 
brother. Had my aunt descried in 
her any resemblance to my mother, 
possibly her heart might have been 
drawn towards the child; but Ella 
was pale, and rather sallow; her 
dark hair and eyes made her, at the 
first glance, like her father. That 
was no recommendation to my aunt. 
Moreover, having resolved that I 
should be the pride of the family, 
the latter had not room in her affee- 
tions for two. I wonder whether 
women have an innate jealousy of 
their own sex. Perhaps in those 
early days, although reconciled to 
the prospect of a clever nephew, 
Miss De Vaincy might not relish 
the idea of having constantly beside 
her a niece, uniting the freshness of 
youth to the advantages of a superior 
education, and showing that she 
herself might be surpassed. Yet 
my sister was not excluded from the 
system of high-pressure education 
under which I groaned. She was 
taught, and what was more, was 
present at my lessons. But she was 
a year older. She had enjoyed a 
blessed period of liberty ere Miss 
De Vaincy arrived; indeed, the 
fact of her being able to walk and 
talk without any aid from that lady, 
gave a prejudice against her. She 
was punished less on the appeal-to- 
conscience system. She was allowed 
to take shelter with her father, and 
prattle to him as she pleased, secure 
that he would not comment on her 
frivolity and the necessity of keeping 
the mind rivetted upon improving 
topics. 

loved Ella, but it was from a 
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distance. I had no time for much 
intercourse with her, and she was 
not considered a worthy associate 
for me. Indeed, no young Grand’ 
Llama was ever more religiously 
hoarded up from too-close com- 

munication with the uninitiated. 

My sister was a sceptic with regard 
to my pretensions, and the in- 
voluntary curl of her expressive lip, 

or sarcastic gleam of her eyes, at 
once repulsed my tenderness, and 

inspired my aunt with considerable 

distrust of her niece. During our 
absence, however, she directed that 

Ella should be rigidly kept to her 
studies. My important self removed, 

more attention was paid to her. 

Probably she felt my aunt’s removal 

a relief—possibly she was piqued into 

exertion by the hope of distancing 

me. Be that as it may, when we 

returned, the first news which 

greeted us was of the talents she 

began to display. Aunt Mad (as 

we children had long persisted in 

trying to call her,—in her opinion, 

a heinous butchery of her cherished 

name,) listened to these praises with 

contemptuous incredulity. Her faith 

in my perfections was being daily 

shaken, and she was often ready to 

fling down her baton of office, and 

give up the fruitless effort to en- 

lighten the children of such a non- 

entity as my father. How, then, 

could she credit the assertion that 

the little girl, long voted his image, 

the inheritor of his mediocrity, was 

not only superior to me, but to 

most children of her age ? 

My aunt watched, examined, 
doubted, marvelled! My bewilder- 
ment and incapacity continually in- 
creased ; Ella, on the contrary, grew 
brighter and brighter, until one fatal 
morning, at the close of a perfect 
torture of instruction, 1 was 
solemnly waved back by the thin, 
white hand of my supreme authority, 
and Ella, a flush of triumph kindling 
her sallow cheek, heard the em- 
phatic words, ‘Come to my arms, 
my own true daughter of the De 
Vaincys,’ and the dignified pressure 
of Aunt Maddalena’s lips sealed the 
bond upon her broad forehead. 





Cuapter IIT. 


I rest that though I have been 
garrulous to excess about my aunt 
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and my childish tribulations, I have 
forgotten to describe the scenes 
where they occurred— the nestling- 
_ of the eaglet,’ as Miss De 

aincy used to say with regard to 
me. But Ripplestone has few dis- 
tinctive features which I can hope 
to picture here. The house is 
neither new nor very old, and 
utterly without architectural pecu- 
liarity. The unimaginative Blacks 
who panne us, when they re- 
quired more accommodation, never 
hesitated to send for the village 
builder, and order him to erect a 
comfortable room wherever he could 
best plan an entrance to it. No 
thought had they of Gothic or of 
Grecian. If the new wing looked 
bare, they planted ivy round it, and 
stuck roses here and there along 
the front; the ivy spread, the roses 
flourished, chance ee of jessamine 
thrust their graceful sprays between. 
When there was no room elsewhere 
for a climber, it was popped into the 
ground near a window, and forced 
its way up with wonderful pertina- 
cit 


Though, like every line of life in 
t 


this busy England, the walls of our 
house were perfectly overstocked, 
yet seedlings and suckers arose, 
year after year, to crowd them still 
more. True, some relentless hand, 
like Death's, would often weed away 
a number of the aspirants; some 
would cower and wither before the 
biting winds of winter, but still 
enough survived to complicate con- 
siderably the already tangled mass 
of leaves and blossoms. 

Those blushing rose-capitals were 
prettier in my eyes ie stone 
acanthus leaves—that pure jessa- 
mine, than the rarest ‘ ball-flower’ 
or ‘tooth ornament’ of the earl 
English style. And oh! the del- 
cious perfume which filled the 
garden, and stole through every 
window, seeking us even on our 
pillows, and wafting to us dreams 
of summer. 

Many alterations had my aunt 
eon when she first came to us; 

ut though she was allowed to fit up 
her own rooms according to her 
capricious fancy, my father not only 
demurred to any change elsewhere, 
but dropped a hint that no funds 
would be forthcoming for such, well 
knowing that Miss De Vaincy’s 
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finances would not allow her to 
obviate the difficulty. The hint was 
sufficient. ‘To improvements in the 
garden he meu a decided nega- 
tive. Would he had tried equal 
firmness as to his children; but 
when Lord Bacon said, ‘ In fame of 
learning the flight will be slow 
without some feathers of ostenta- 
tion,’ he assuredly had in view some 
De Vaincy of his oe Py dint 
of tually flapping their plumage 
be ar him, the" family had suc- 
ceeded in impressing my father 
with a certain respect for their 
intellectual acquirements. They 
firmly believed in their own powers, 
which is a great step towards com- 
pelling the belief of others. 

Our house was separated from the 
village by a pretty stretch of pasture- 
ground, belted by plantations, and 
dotted by clumps of fine trees. It 
deserved the name of park far better 
than many I have seen; but my 
aunt alone called it by that imposing 
title. When we were making our 
memorable tour, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford became our nearest neigh- 
bours. Although much smaller, 
the cottage they purchased was far 
more romantic than our house, and 
there was a private walk to it 
through our shrubbery. They had 
been long abroad on account of the 
lady’s health, apparently in vain, 
for she was still coun confined 
to her sofa. Aunt Mad, after one 
visit, called them thoroughly in- 
sipid, to the regret of her satellites, 
who only awaited her verdict to 
pronounce them an acquisition to 

ipplestone. Mr. Clifford was tall, 
rather gaunt, with a countenance 
grave almost to sternness; Mrs. 
Clifford particularly small and fra- 
gile, with a complexion of waxen 
airness, except where the hectic of 
her cheeks relieved it by its fatal 
light. My aunt vowed that he was 
grim and ungainly, and his wife 
affected and sickly. ‘ In the sugar- 
candy sense,’ she added, ‘not as 
—pee health—for, between our- 
selves, such invalids often require 
only the exertion of a strong will to 
restore them to the exercise of their 
duties. If the intellect were pro- 

rly aroused, the ailments of the 
bod would soon be unheeded.’ It 
might be so; but on one or two 
blissful occasions I had escaped my 
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bonds, had haunted the precincts of 
the cottage, and been startled into 
a different opinion. 

The first time was when Aunt 
Mad had been called away to 
attend her mother’s death-bed, and 
my tutor seized the opportunity of 
having a succession of severe head- 
aches, which first confined him to 
his own room, writing letters home, 
and next day induced him to follow 
my father’s good-natured prescrip- 
tion of a few hours shooting with 
him in the woods. 

I had no desire to use my freedom 
in a long ramble, far less in mischief; 
the want of restraint, from its rarity, 
was alarming. Half afraid of being 
alone, I could not help expecting to 
meet my aunt’s visage at every turn. 
Uncertain and joyless, I wandered 
along through the plantations until 
I reached the rivulet which divided 
them from the garden of the cottage. 
The lawn sloped down to it, and 
close to the edge was a newly-erected 
summer-house, a mere rustic shed, 
but commanding a pretty view and 
& sunny aspect. 

As I stood wondering if any one 
ever sat there, down the windin 
shrubbery walk came Mr. Clifford 
bearing some one in his arms. I 
fancied at first that it was a child, 
but as he drew near, the slight form 
— to be that of his wife. Care- 
ully he carried her to the summer- 
house, laid her gently on some 
pillows, and wrapped her shawls 
closely round her. As her head 
rested on his shoulder, I saw dis- 
tinctly her closed eyes, her brow 
contracted by pain, her lips com- 
pressed firmly, to restrain any 
complaint. Could these be ideal 
sufferings ? 

I saw his face also—that grim, 
imperturbable countenance—and it 
was bent over her tenderly, as a 
mother’s over her sleeping child. 
There was no harshness in the eyes 
that watched so anxiously for the 
unclosing of hers. I held my 
breath, and stood still; and when at 
last her forehead_grew smooth, and 
she looked up at him, his answering 
smile made him positively hand- 
some. 

‘ And yet you never weary of me?” 
she faltered, in a sad, but not sor- 
rowful tone. 

Ihad not meant to be an eaves- 
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dropper, and ere he could reply, I 
involuntarily exclaimed aloud, ‘ Oh! 
I beg your pardon,’ and was rushing 
away, when he called me back. 

. Sones here, my dear boy; a 
are welcome. We have long wished 
to know you; there is no better 
time than the present.’ 

He never again forgot me, and 
though our intercourse was rare, 
yet he won me to him by never 
speaking of what I could not under- 
stand; yet I often fancied I learned 
more by ten minutes of careless 
dialogue with him than by hours of 
plodding with my erudite masters. 
As for Mrs. Clifford, I soon adored 
her. I had seen her in her hour of 
trial; I could appreciate, young as I 
was, the effort by which she ‘con- 

uered agony,’ and compelled her 
f satures to be so placid, her voice 
so calm. It was to me no marvel 
that Mr. Clifford never wearied of 
her, because I thought her an angel. 
Since then I have seen many an 
angel neglected and ill-used, and 
can better estimate his value—as 
she did. 

By and bye, in spite of my aunt’s 
contempt for her neighbours, she 
onbieale found that nothing could 
be easier than to traverse the shrub- 
bery walk to the cottage. She 
heard that the great Mr. De Lorme 
was on a visit there. 

Of course you know the name, if 
you can boast the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the science or literature 
of the nineteenth century. To me 
the list of his works, which my 
aunt made me learn the morning 
after his arrival, conveyed anything 
but a pleasing impression of him. 
It was long, it was full of hard 
words; it got mixed up surprisingly 
with the names of the Roman con- 
suls and emperors; and the result 
was, that I was assigned an extra 
Greek exercise as a punishment; 
whilst Ella, who repeated it per- 
fectly, and comprehended the nature 
of his subjects, was lauded to the 
skies. 

Though fast declining in my 
aunt’s good graces, my sun had not 
yet set; and accordingly, when she 
recollected that she ought to call on 
Mrs. Clifford, she chose me, their 
pet, as her companion; perhaps not 
unwilling thus to secure a favour- 
able reception. We found Mr, 
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De Lorme seated, newspaper in 
hand; and although Aunt Mad 
declared he held it as a shield from 
Mrs. Clifford’s inane conversation, 
I felt convinced he was deep in the 
mysteries of the Court Circular. 

‘And now, child, let me hear 
your youthful impression of this 
great man,’ said Miss De Vaincy, 
as we walked home. ; 

‘If you please, aunt, I think him 
a very nice gentleman,’ faltered I. 

‘Pshaw!’ she rejoined impatiently. 
‘When will you throw aside the 
jargon of the nursery? He is a 
sublime man—the realization of a 
thousand idealisms of intellectual 
supremacy. Did you not observe 
his forehead ?” 

* Yes, aunt.’ 

* And what did you discover ?” 

* He—he—is growing rather bald, 
aunt.’ 

Oh! the look of contempt! 

* Still gazing with the eyes of the 
body, not the mind. Could you not 
remark the magnificent development 
of his noble brow P—the glory of his 
glance? Oh, child! in more spi- 
ritual days, mortals worshi ped such 
men, and made of them kings and 
gods! What did he say to you?’ 

‘He asked me if I liked riding, 
and whether papa let me have a gun.’ 

My aunt’s countenance fell, and 
she made no further inquiries. When 
I saw Ella, I told her of my visit 
and my aunt’s speeches, not omit- 
ting the fact, that in former spiritual 
days, mankind would have adored 
Richard De Lorme. 

‘ Is it, then, more spiritual to wor- 
ship men than God?’ asked Ella, 
with a sarcastic curve of her lip. 
She was already beyond Aunt Mad’s 
system of reasoning. 

The Cliffords did not admire Miss 
De Vaincy, but in spite of that, she 
carried her point of becoming inti- 
mate withthem. Mrs. Clifford was 
always at home, and it was easy, as 
a pretext for calling, to take her 
green-house flowers or books. My 
aunt was too vain ever to construe 

ightly tones or looks of coldness. 

y father was really popular at the 
Cottage, and thus the acquaintance 
ripened into constant intercourse. 

Mr. De Lorme stayed long with 
his friends, and never was man more 
flattered and caressed than he was. 
His picture adorned our walls, his 
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works our library, his autograph our 
albums, his name our discourse, and 
his image the heart of the elegant 
spinster. Here was at length the 
hero of her life,—the one mortal 
to whom her intellect could stoop 
without degradation. Alas! that 
what is so clear to one party in such 
cases is often unseen by the other! 
Miss De Vaincy acknowledged the 
hand of Fate in the matter, but Mr. 
De Lorme remained utterly, obsti- 
nately blind to his chance of felicity. 

One morning, I had been allowed 
to take a difficult lesson into the 
garden, that I might learn it as 
I walked up and down. I may 
here observe, that this plan was 
considered a beneficial style of exer- 
cise for a growing boy! As I gravely 

aced behind a screen of shrubs, I 

eard the firm, measured tread of 
my aunt descending some steps into 
the rosery. I peeped out and saw 
her, with her majestic parasol, ap- 
proaching my father, who was giving 
orders to the gardener. 

‘May I request your attention 
for a short period, Mr. Black?’ she 
began. 

fy unhappy parent seeing no 
means of escape, meekly turned to 
follow her. 

‘Upon my word,’ she observed, 
ere i moved on, ‘I cannot laud 
your skill in botany. Your arrange- 
ment of plants is, to use the mildest 
term, singularly commonplace, and 
the plants themselves execrable !’ 

ow, as I paced up and down on 
one side of the screen of shrubs, my 
aunt and father did the same on the 
other, and thus I became a not 
unwilling auditor of their dialogue. 
Only a short time before, in the 
case of the Cliffords, I had been fully 
alive to the impropriety of suc 
eaves-dropping ; but I was growing 
desperate, worn out by reproofs and 
tyranny, and anxious to amuse my- 
self even by doing wrong. I lis- 
tened. 

‘I wish to speak to you,’ said 
Aunt Mad, ‘on a subject of vital 
importance to me—the welfare of 
my nephew.’ 

She invarihbly referred to me as 
if I were her property, and my father 
without any claim upon me. 

* His education is not progressing ; 
he is lamentably neglected.’ 

* Neglected! — overworked, you 
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mean. Does he not learn Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, German, 
mathematics, history, botany, geo- 
logy, astronomy—— 

* Hush, hush, Mr. Black !—don’t 
talk of what you do not understand. 
All these he ought to be learning, 
but both Nature and Fate combine 
to baffle me. Nature has been less 
bounteous than I fondly anticipated; 
and Fate—ah! Fate has been, from 
his birth, peculiarly unkind to him.’ 

' ye me, Maddalena,’ inter- 
posed my father’s agitated voice,— 
‘don’t open again a sorrow too 
slightly —his dear mother’s re- 
moval , 

‘If you would have attended to 
me,’ replied my aunt, rather bit- 
terly, ‘you would have heard that 
I meant nothing of the sort. My 
beloved sister was, of course, a sweet 
creature, but less qualified for the 
guidance of youth than I may justly 
assert myself.’ 

My father sighed deeply. He 
thought, no doubt, of his gentle, 
beautiful wife, and forgot the supe- 
rior sister at his side. 

‘No!’ she continued; ‘I speak 
not of his being mutterlos—mother- 
less, I mean; but of his being so 
afflicted by the name you bestowed 
upon him. As if Black were not 

eady calamity enough, you have 
called him John,—nay, only yester- 
day I heard you term him Jack! 
Consider, sir—consider euphony! 
Jack Black! it sounds like a chim- 
ney-sweeper, or le vieux gentilhomme. 
Nor had you the excuse of bad ex- 
amples in our family. It was, in- 
deed, expected that you would have 
shown your sense of our ancestor’s 
merit, by calling him after the re- 
vered bishop; or, look at my bro- 
ther’s sons—Almeric, Julius, Theo- 

hilus , 

‘For heaven’s sake, Maddalena, 
do not run on with their heathenish 
names! A pretty muster-roll for 
an English gentleman, and a pretty 
set they are, after all! I would not 

ive my Jack for the whole lot, if 
i cheeks had more colour, and you 
would but let me have him ‘in the 
covers for a few days, or let him learn 
cricket, or anything sensible.’ 

‘Truly, you have a clear idea of 
desirable acquirements, she re- 
joined. ‘Under your care, he would 
grow up a muscular, heavy, florid 
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yeoman, with a slight knowledge of 
arithmetic and land-surveying, field- 
— and horses; content to sleep 

evening in his arm-chair, with a 
doll of a country wife knitting op 
site to him; and, doubtless, you wish 
nothing better ?’ 

* Nothing, I confess,’ he answered, 
calmly. ‘To see him a dutiful son, 
a respectable man, and a sincere 
Christian is the fondest hope I can 
have in this world.’ 

At this moment, my aunt’s atten- 
tion was diverted by the approach 
of Mr. Clifford and Mr. De Lorme. 

‘ Welcome, thrice welcome!’ she 
exclaimed, overflowing with delight. 
‘Now I shall have advisers upon 
whom I may with safety rely. Mr. 
De Lorme, counsel me; tell me 
where I may look for a tutor for my 
dear charge!’ 

‘ Are you, then, dissatisfied with 
Mr. Stukely ?” 

* Quite so!—the most indolent of 
mortals; even worse than that ob- 
tuse Mr. Smith, who, though pains- 
taking, was utterly without genius.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it; genius de- 
serves a better task than drilling 
boys into their Delectus,’ was Mr. 
De Lorme’s cool reply. 

‘ Do you not see, Miss De Vaincy,’ 
interposed Mr. Clifford, ‘ that a man 
learned in all you wish your nephew 
to acquire,—excellent in principle, 
elegant in manner, salneheliden and 
gifted also with genius, would be 
more appropriately placed in the 
senate, or on the pinnacle of fame, 
than as John’s tutor?’ 

* I find little cause for repining ; 
your nephew is a nice, gentle boy,’ 
mildly added Mr. De Lorme. 

Miss De Vaincy bridled up with 
pleasure. 

‘But I wish him to be more—I 
wish him to be beyond the common 
race of young men; and if his edu- 
cation were——’ 

‘Pardon me, Miss De Vaincy; 
education can only aid, not create. 
No tutor can bestow genius: no 
want of a tutor utterly control the 
manifestation of genius. Your ne- 

hew is a nice boy—a very nice boy; 

ut he is not a genius. If I may 
advise you, by all means send him 
to school.’ 

‘To school!’ shrieked my aunt, 
wheeling suddenly round and con- 
fronting him with an aspect of mor- 
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tified surprise, which nearly made 
me laugh. I had given up all idea 
of learning my lesson; and with my 
eye at a convenient peep-hole, was 
intently viewing the scene. 

‘ Certainly !’ echoed Mr. Clifford. 

‘Decidedly!’ said my father, 
firmly, emboldened by such unex- 
pected assistance. 

‘ Impossible !’ ejaculated my aunt, 
proudly. 

‘My dear madam,’ pleaded Mr. 
De Lorme, taking her hand rather 
tenderly, ‘I sympathize with you. 
It is, indeed, difficult to tear oneself 
from those we love.’ (Miss De 
Vaincy blushed and looked down. 
He had been talking for a fort- 
night of departing, yet lingered on.) 
‘ But reflection will strengthen you. 
I rely on the well-known powers of 
your mind—the resolution you can 
on all occasions exert to overcome 
your scruples.’ 

‘ Never!’ she said, drawing away 
her hand, with melancholy, martyr- 
like firmness. 

I went to school after the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

Mr. De Lorme pitied the victim 
of her ambition. The ice once 
broken, he perpetually renewed the 
subject with the eloquence he had 
really at command ; and perhaps my 
aunt may have fancied this step a 
mere pene for his entreating 
a further change in her mode of life. 
With these false hopes, she yielded 
a reluctant consent; received from 
him, on the eve of his departure, 
warm thanks, but nothing more. 
Still he might return, and her pro- 
mise must be kept. 

It was—and I was saved! 





CuartTer IV. 


I must be allowed to pass over, as 
very uninteresting to all but myself, 
my school days, and my subsequent 
life at Eton. Indeed, I do not in- 
tend this to be an exact journal of 
my proceedings, nor yet a full ac- 
count of all my acquaintance. At 
school I shirked tasks, wasted my 
money on tarts and other garbage, 
and, in due course, even went 
triumphantly through various fights, 
much as other boys do; but I need 
not note that here. Nor, in my 
after career, shall I be particular 
in saying how often I dined with 
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Tom or Dick, or misused valuable 
time, as other youths and men do. 
I left undone much I should have 
done. I did much, of which I have 
repented since, not peculiarly in- 
structive to the world at large. To 
return to my school days, I shall 
only observe, that I grew happy by 
degrees. The companionship of 
boys of my own age was at first 
alarming. They laughed at me— 
they bullied me; I was to them a 
perfect marvel of ignorance and 
pedantry; my very docility and 
innocence were wonders to them. 
They nicknamed me profusely— 
they led me a life of torture only 
inferior to that of my aunt’s tender- 
ness, until I was roused to the de- 
fensive. By-and-bye my martyrdom 
subsided, and I grew strong and 
cheerful, although I brought home 
no honours; nay, to my aunt's 
disgust, not even marks of censure. 
I believe she would have preferred 


wickedness to insignificance. 
‘Why should I toil?’ I asked 
myself. 


‘All the praise of m 
success would go to Aunt Mad, 
and serve only to feed her ridiculous 
vanity. From Eton I was in due 
time transferred to Oxford, where 
my progress was neither more nor 
less respectable than that of other 
commonplace men. My father was 
contented—my aunt, sullenly in- 
dignant—my sister, coldly scornful. 
For whilst { remained unknown to 
fame, she had gradually won a 
reputation for talent and precocity. 

n her my aunt found all which I 
lacked, and the rich soil was cer- 
tainly not left untilled. Ella’s 
studies were incessant. She rarely 
found leisure to write to me; when 
she did, the beauty of her periods 
could not reconcile me to the slight- 
ing tone of her expressions, the 
evident disposition to despise me as 
a mere boy. 

But I soon cared less for this. A 
change came over me. I grew, not 
a genius myself, but an intense 
admirer of talent in another. I 
found a friend—such a friend as 
falls to the lot of few. I first met 
Gerald Clair at the rooms of a 
mutual acquaintance. He was out 
of spirits and said little; but one 
word of his expressed more than 
other men’s discourses. Not only 
did his lips speak, but his eyes— 
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every feature of his handsome face 
added emphasis to his speech. 

Lookinground upon the assembled 
— vacant laugh of one, the 
receding forehead of a second, the 
coarse mouth of a third,—and then 
turning to him, he showed as Hy- 
perion to so many satyrs. Tired of 
our empty loquacity, he soon went 
— I did not see him again for 
weeks. From a chance inquiry 
made before me one day, I learned 
that he was ill. Intense applica- 
tion had brought on fever, and he 
was laid up just at the moment 
which was to decide a struggle for 
high honours, especially coveted by 
him. He was not only ill, but 
alone. Of all his college friends, 
not one cared to devote himself to 
his amusemert in sickness, and 
nearer ties he had none. 

The last representative of an old 
but impoverished family, there was 
no one to be interested in him 
— a negligent guardian, who 
grudged the scanty attentions re- 
quired for the direction of a very 
small patrimony. Now, I was of 
a decidedly shy nature, and the 
slighting opinion entertained of my 
abilities wherever I went, served to 
increase this painful peculiarity. 
Nevertheless, it was impossible to 
control the desire to be of use to 
Clair. 

‘Of course I'm a bore. I know 
I am. Still, if I were to call, I 
could hold my tongue as much as 
he pleased—only, the most common- 
place man in the world may be 
sometimes welcome. Suppose I 
just——’ 

Exciting myself by such solilo- 
quies, I sallied forth and intruded 
myself upon him. 

He was stretched on a sofa, wan 
and exhausted; but those wonderful 
eyes blazed up when I walked in. 

e was ssuaie glad to see me: 
more than glad—grateful to me. 

‘Why do you read so hard?’ I 
asked, involuntarily, as I scanned 
his altered countenance. 

‘Read!’ he echoed, with a groan. 
‘Would it were in my power! But 
for the present I am laid upon the 
shelf, idly brooding over wasted 
labours—and the prize lost when it 
was just within my grasp. But 


this repining is useless—unmanly ! 
What of the boat-race, old fellow?’ 
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‘Do you care for such follies?’ I 
asked, colouring up; for I remem- 
bered how much it had lately en- 
grossed me. 

‘I care for every trifle now,’ he 
replied, smiling. ‘I have been so 
long exiled from the living world, 
that its follies have grown rarities, 
and, consequently, welcome to me— 
just as happens when one goes 

ome in vacation. I have no home; 
but youhave. Has it not suddenly 
become interesting to you to know 
whether the bay mare broke her 
knees down Punch Bow] Hill or in 
Crack Crown Hollow? Whether— 
oh, the most absurd thing must be 
delightful connected shines !’ 

The tips of my ears tingled, for 
had not a letter from Aunt Madda- 
lena reposed in my waistcoat pocket 
for forty-eight hours, with only the 
first sentence read—‘ We are in the 
enjoyment of health, best of bless- 


ings.’ 

a now exerted myself to amuse 
the invalid, and was amazed at my 
eloquence under the inspiration of 
his pleased smile. He begged me 
to return as often as I could. 

‘I’m too proud to say this to 
any of our set,’ he added. ‘Their 
gay good humour shrinks from a 
sick room. We had never much in 
common. We have now less than 
ever. But you—I think I can read 
your character in your countenance.’ 

‘It never was deep!’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Never mind, it is warm and true 
—that is all Task. You have shown 
yourself kind. Ilike you. Nay, I 
am vain enough to know you like 
me. So, without further apology, I 
say, come again, in charity to me, 
and save me from thinking ill of all 
mankind!’ 

Could it be that he, the clever, 
the learned Gerald Clair liked me? 
That, commonplace as I was, he 
took pleasure in my society? Yes; 
from that hour we were inseparable. 
‘Clair and his shadow’ became a 
proverb; but I cared not. With 
equal indifference I heard the men 
we passed us say, ‘ There go Clair 
and his satellite,” as we bounded up 
Headington Hill, or wended our 
way to Bagley Wood. Noone ever 
called us ‘Damon and Pythias;’ 
still less, ‘par nobile fratrum.’ All 
knew there was nothing noble about 
me, and perhaps some guessed that 
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Clair, like the Turk, would ‘ bear no 
brother near the throne.’ 

His was the master-mind, and I 
followed him, the happiest of slaves. 
If faults he had, I saw them not; 
nor did I dream that this friendship 
could be injurious to me, by con- 
firming me more and more in my 
sense of inferiority. 

I have just found a letter of 
Aunt Mad’s, referring to this new 
intimacy : 

‘I have been favoured with a 

rusal of your last epistle to your 
Father. I might, perhaps, here fitly 
remark, that you appear less neg- 
ligent in your correspondence with 
him than with others, probably 
possessing equal claims upon your 
gratitude and respect. But we of 
the weaker sex are sibly less 
able to enter into what occupies 
the superior intellect of the pseudo 
nobler gender, now nurtured at 
the learned fount of Oxford Uni- 
versity. I confess much of your 
letter soared above my humble com- 
prehension. The elaborate details 
of the aquatic evolutions strained 
my inferior intellect. Alas! have 
all my high hopes—all my ambitious 

earnings—all the watching and 

bour of years, no better fruition 
than this? Pardon thie last cry of 
a disappointed heart. I ought not, 
T believe, to reproach you with what 
is the unkindness of nature. I can- 
not suppose you would be so lost to 
good feeling, to roper pride, as not 
to wish to be distinguished, espe- 
cially as I find now that you can 
appreciate talent in others. You 
say you have a friend, and you 
extol him; you dwell upon his 
attainments and perfections. If I 
am to rely upon you as a judge of 
this, he is all T mie flattered seat 
you would prove after what was 
done for you from infancy. The 
thought is somewhat bitter. You 
now follow, where I wished you to 
lead. Still, this is a degree better 
than actual supineness. I do not, 
therefore, forbid this intimacy. In- 
deed, if the young man continues 
an irreproachable person and a de- 
sirable associate, 1 should not object 
to your inviting him to Ripple- 
stone. If he is really superior, it 
would be a privilege to enjoy occa- 
sionally the conversation of one so 


gifted as my beloved Ella. In her 
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you have a model of high aspira- 
tion and lofty attainments, &e. The 
only thing I have to dread with her 
is, that from the impossibility of 
finding any mind fit to cope with her 
own, she may be induced to form 
misanthropical habits. I desire for 
her, therefore, a friend; and des- 
pairing as I do of one equal to her, 

direct my wishes to the discovery 
of a being of a pure, gentle, loveable 
nature—tooendearing to be despised. 
Such a being I have found in Colonel 
Thornton’s daughter, now just re- 
turned from school. Your friends 
the Cliffords are more hum-drum 
than ever.’ 

What a blessing to receive such 
tender letters from a relation ! 

My aunt’s gracious permission to 
me to invite ‘the young man’ to 
Ripplestone proved useless during 
the first long vacation. Clair was 
bent upon a pedestrian tour in Wales, 
and no persuasion of mine could 
induce him to give it up. I had 
confided to him my afflictions, and 
—— he did not care to face my 
earned sister and aunt. I went 
home alone, and my feelings of affec- 
tion were gratified, of course, by 
finding that Ella had started two 
days before for Paris, with uncle 
Selon and his family. I shall only 
remark here, that uncle Julian was 
scarcely less disagreeable to me than 
his erudite sister, and I greatly 
rejoiced in the knowledge that the 
smaliness of his fortune obliged him 
to live constantly abroad. It was 
most wonderful that Miss De Vaincy 
allowed Ella to leave home without 
her. Nothing but her desire to let her 
visit foreign countries would have 
induced her to consent,— nothing 
but her conviction that my father 
and I would be too happy without 
her would have prevented her en- 
deavouring to accompany her. 

My first act the morning after my 
return was to visit the Cliffords. In 
them I could perceive no change ; 
perhaps Mrs. Clifford suffered less 
pain than formerly, but she was still 
unequal to exertion. I gave them a 
full and particular account of all my 

roceedings, including my friendship 
or Clair. 

‘I cannot tell you how delighted 
I am to see you so improved, my 
dear John,’ said Mr. Clifford. 

I shook my head. 
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‘ Yes, you are improved,’ coin- 
cided his wife. ‘ You look ; 
you have shaken off that depressed 
manner which touched us so much 
when we came here. You look 
almost energetic enough to contra- 
dict Miss De Vaincy.’ 

T laughed. 

‘Am I not a well-treated bro- 
ther?’ I inquired. ‘I can scarcel 
express how much disappointed 
am at Ella’s absence.’ 

Mrs. Clifford’s face grew grave. 

‘Your sister, John, is a very ex- 
traordinary person. Fame does her 
scarcely justice, highly as it extols 
her. But I question if fame makes 
her happy. Do not cherish any 
anger against her. She needs your 
affection ; and rely upon it, the time 
will come when she will cling to it 
as her best blessing. Miss De Vaincy 
is anxious to encourage a friendship 
between her ae tthe Thornton, 
but as yet I suspect Kate is a greater 
pet with your aunt and with us than 
with Ella. Kate is a very pretty, 
sweet girl.’ 

‘What!’ said I, with the sneer of 
superior manhood on my lip, ‘ that 
little insignificant, whimpering girl, 
with her frock perpetually shipping 
off her shoulders, who used to cry 
and run away from r old Don 
always! Pardon me, I can’t believe 
that she has grown into a a 

‘Incredulity,’ cried Mr. Clifford, 
with a smile. a aes ~~ 
homely le, and perhaps ill-fit 
to ah But lon ond you are 
so great an infidel in the matter. 
Do you know I was afraid of your 
heart ?’ 

A more ridiculous idea could not 
be ;—almost insulting to me! I 
half laughed, half drew myself up 
with injured dignity. ‘When am 
Ito undergo so dangerous an ordeal?’ 
I asked, sarcastically. 

‘Oh, rejoice in present safety. 
She, too, is tomvailine —where, I 
know not—with some friends, and 
will not be home for ten days.’ 

Those ten days passed pleasantly, 
on the whole. My father and I 
walked and rode about perpetually ; 
and out of Aunt Mad’s reach, we 
were as happy as possible. Nay, he 
confided to me his secret joy, that 
her hopes were baffled, and I was as 
commonplace as himself. 


* How hateful it would have been,’ 
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he cried, as we drew rein after a 
smart fellep. ‘to have been obliged 
to study all my sentences when I 
spoke to my own son,—to have my 
brain always on the stretch to un- 
derstand what he said, —to have 


been, perhaps, despised by him. 
You will never despise me, I hope, 
my boy ? 


‘God forbid! Sir,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ I wish I were as sure of others, 
Jack,’ he said, sinking his voice, and 
pushing his horse close alongside of 
mine. ‘I am not very exacting, I do 
think, but I should like to see Ella 
show more affection for me. Once, 
I remember, when she used to come 
crouching down by my side, only 
too happy if I put out my hand to 
stroke her curls ; now she passes me 
without a word, or at the best, offers 
me her cheek with a sort of cold 
endurance. Her learning has taught 
her to scorn me; but mind, Jack, I 
would not give a hint of this to 
any one but you, and don’t let it 
influence you against her. Poor 
child, she is not to blame; your 
aunt has thought so much of her 
head, she has forgotten her ‘heart. 
I can’t help being sorry. I am sure 
it cannot lead to happiness.’ 

I listened with intense disappoint- 
ment to these words. In spite of 
Ella’s coldness to me, I loved her 
dearly ; and every fresh intimation 
I received of her alienation from her 
kind wounded me deeply. On the 
other hand, it was impossible to 
inspect without admiration and pride 
the various proofs of her talent 
which my aunt delighted in display- 
ing—her paintings, her translations, 
her writings. 

No ordinary mind had dictated 
them. I could only regret that they 
were too often exhibited to strangers. 
They contained the rough ore of 
future excellence, from which much 
that was precious might have been 
extracted, had the worker been per- 
mitted to refine it unmolested. But 
it seemed to me as if my aunt spent 
her days in pouncing upon every 
serap which fell from Ella’s prolific 
pen, ere she had leisure fully to 
embody, far less revise, her ideas. 

When I expostulated, my aunt 
stared withastonishment, and coal 


me not to dictate upon a subject of 
which I was no competent judge. 
I wearied more and more of her 
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praises of Kate Thornton, and re- 
solved to detest her thoroughly. 

It was at this time that I revenged 
myself for having been kept closel 
at home in my childhood, / a sud- 
den passion for fishing. I certainly 
was not skilful at first, and had 
less pleasure in catching fish than 
in the wild country scenes through 
which my angling led me; the 
dreamy calm I enjoyed as I followed 
the windings of a beautiful stream, 
and the sense of freedom I experi- 
enced, when, after begging my aunt 
not to wait dinner for me, I set out 
on a soft, hazy morning, for a da 
of solitary roaming. One evening 
came back to Ripplestone at dusk, 
very hungry and somewhat footsore. 
Afraid that my protracted absence 
had caused some anxiety, I walked 
straight into the drawing-room, as 
soon as I had divested myself of a 
pair of vast, dripping fishing-boots, 
and stuck my feet into my father’s 
slippers. Those vile boots had not 

revented my getting wet, for I 
had waded beyond their depth more 
than once. 

I marched straight up to the fire- 
place, delighted to see a fire blazing 
therein. What was my horror when 
my aunt’s voice from one side ad- 
dressed some person sitting snugly 
in the recess on the other. 

‘I regret, my dear Kate, that you 
must be introduced to my nephew 
when he is habited so unfitly for a 
lady’s presence.’ 

A low, silvery laugh, and the tip 
of a very small foot peeping from 
under the folds of a silk dress;— 
nothing more could I perceive. But 
alas! I was painfully conscious that 
all the light in the room—viz., the 
lurid beams of the fire, were shed 
full upon me—upon a ill set off 
by a shooting-jacket of my father’s, 
a ‘world too wide’ for my slender 
frame,—upon long, tangled hair, 

listening with rain-drops, and a 
face crimsoned by heat and shame. 
I wished the earth would open and 
swallow me up. I felt convinced 
that a pair of keen eyes were watch- 
ing me from that recess, and I 
inwardly cursed my aunt’s love of 
twilight and meditation. I would 
have rushed out precipitately but 
for her taunting speech, which made 
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me defy her, and stand still to bear 
the torture, if possible, in a manly 
manner. 

‘I apologise,’ I said, in rather 
husky tones, ‘ to Miss Thornton for 
appearing before her in this dress, 
but I was not aware any one was in 
this room except yourself, aunt.’ 

‘Thope you have had good sport,’ 
observed a voice so unlike a I 
expected from Miss De Vaincy’s 
friend, that I almost forgot my attire 
in surprise and pleasure. 

But I heard little more. Colonel 
Thornton had been closeted with my 
father, and now came into the pas- 
sage to summon his daughter. They 
had merely walked over to see my 
aunt for a few minutes. Miss Thorn- 
ton hurried into the hall, and I 
should have been doomed to pro- 
tracted curiosity, but for the sudden 
entrance of a servant with a candle, 
just as, in crossing the threshold, 
she turned her face round to nod 
her adieu to my aunt. Then I saw, 
for an instant, a countenance which 

there are some things one never 
can forget. 

Time changes us, anger and sorrow 
intervene, but our memory clings 
faithfully still to that fair temple 
left deserted upon the receding 
shores of youth. 

There our first vows were offered 
up, our first incense ascended from 
its altar. The withered garlands of 
our hopes hang dim upon its walls. 
Our knees will never bend again 
before that shrine; but in dreams 
we rebuild the ruined fane, in dreams 
we bow again within its sacred pre- 
cincts, believing, reverent neophytes 
once more. 

Though Ella was still abroad, I 
returned to Oxford—oh, how re- 
luctantly! Never had Ripplestone 
been so delightful. I thought of it 
no longer as my aunt’s realm, but 
as the spot often visited by Kate 
Thornton. 

And did Kate bear with one so 
commonplace as myself? Yes, 
kindly and gently. She laughed, 
talked, and sang to me; above all, 
she listened and sympathised when 
I dilated upon the genius and virtue 
of my friend Clair. She said, I 
- for him as she did for my sister 

a. 
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A QUEEN’S VISIT. 


)‘ROM vale to vale, from shore to shore, 
The Lady Gloriana passed 
To view her realms. ‘The south-wind bore 
Her shallop to Belleisle at last : 


A quiet mead, where willows bend 
Above the curving wave, which rolls 
On slowly pi banks, to send 
Its hard-won spoils to lazy shoals : 


Beneath an oak weird eddies play, 
Where fate was writ for Saxon seer ; 
And yonder park is white with May 
Where shadowy hunters chased the deer. 


Tn rows, half up the chestnut, perch 
Stiff silvery fairies: busy rooks 

Caw from the elm; and rung to church 
Mute anglers drop their caddis’d hooks : 


They troop between the dark-red walls, 
Whilst the twin towers give fourfold chimes ; 
And lo! the breaking groups, where falls 
The chequer’d shade of quivering limes ; 


They came from field and wharf and street, 
With dewy hair and veined throat— 

(One floor to tread with reverent feet— 
One hour of rest for ball and boat.) 


Like swallows gathering for their flight 
When autumn whispers, ‘ play no more !’— 
They check’d the laugh, with fancies bright 
Still hovering round the sacred door. 


Here, childhood swelling into seed, 
There, manhood bursting from the bud— 
Two growths—unlike—yet all agreed 

To trust the movements of the blood ; 


They toil at games, and play with books ; 
They love the winner of the race, 

If only, he that prospers, looks 

At prizes with a simple grace ; 


The many leave the few to choose ; 
They hate not him that turns aside 
To woo alone a milder muse, 

If shielded by a tranquil pride : 


When thought is claim’d, when pain is borne, 
Whate’er is done in this sweet isle, 

There’s none that may not lift his horn, . 

If only lifted with a smile. 


So here dwells Freedom. Nor could She, 
Who rules in every clime on earth, 

Find any spring more fit to be 

The fountain of her festal mirth. 


Elsewhere she sought for lore and art, 
But hither came for vernal joy ; 

Nor was this all. She smote the heart, 
And woke the hero in the boy. 


Eton College, June 6, 1851. 
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Vic de Sos—The Vendemoix—TIron Mines of Raincié—Port de Vénasque— 
Maladetta—Port de Picade—Spanish Custom House Officers. 


PARTED company with my 
readers after my scramble 
through the caverns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ussat les Bains, on the 
road between Foix and Ax, in the 
department of the Arritge. My 
next expedition was to the iron mines 
of Raincié, or, as they are more fre- 
uently, but less accurately called, 
Jic de Sos. None of the table- 
dhéte party had ventured so far. 
As they were doing duty as invalids 
at the baths, they did not conceive 
uitting the high road running past 
the door of the Etablissement be- 
tween Ussat and Tarrascon to be 
according to medical art, or agree- 
able to nature, and knew nothing of 
the mines. I therefore had recourse 
to my host, M. Pélissier, who pro- 
mised me a conveyance that should 
be charming, and a horse with which 
I should be entirely content. As 
the expedition would occupy a whole 
day, J was to be ready betimes in 
the morning, and start immediately 
after an om , breakfast. 

T coslleate I was true to tryst, 
andemerging from the hotel, I looked 
about for the charming conveyance, 
and the satisfactory horse. saw 
nothing that could pass for either, but 
I encountered my host, Monsieur 
Pélissier, who was so smartened up, 
I at first failed to recognise him. 
His shirt was quite white — not 
always the case with Frenchmen ;— 
the small portion of his chin intended 
to be unbearded was cleanly shaved; 
he wore polished boots; lus paletot 
was new and well brushed, and on 
his black head was rakishly set an 
undeniably proper beaver of that 
shape Spanish bravoes wear on the 
stage; all of which he well became, as 
he was rather a good-looking man, of 
some five-and-forty years of age, with 
a high forehead, intelligent eyes, thin 
expressive features, and a tolerable 
figure. 

He inquired if I were ready, as 
he had prepared himself to accom- 
pany Monsieur. 

‘Ho! bring Mouton from the 
stable; put him into the shafts 


without losing a moment. There’s 
a ey little horse !’ 

e pretty little horse was a cat- 
hammed, lean, black nag, hardly 
above fourteen hands high, with a 
switch tail, long teeth telling of time, 
an ugly protuberance on his off 
knee, and an eye that betokened 
mischief. The harness was none of 
the best, though still serviceable; 
but the gig, whose shafts were to be 
occupied by Mouton, was quite re- 
spectable. Having bid adieu to 
every one belonging to the Etablisse- 
ment within hearing, mine host took 
his place beside me, and the pretty 
little horse was gently induced to 
walk from the door and over the 
bridge. Soon afterwards he was per- 
suaded into a very slow trot, as far as 
arising ground, where his walk was 
resumed. We pursued the road 
along the left bank of the Arriége, 
under very precipitous cliffs, about 
the base of which the morning mists 
were still hanging, though the moun- 
tain tops were illuminated by the 
horizontal beams of the early sun, 
until we came to within a short 
distance of the town of Tarrascon, 
when, turning short to the left, we 
entered the gorge of the valley lead- 
ing to our destination. 

The road, which ran along the 
right bank of the river, was excel- 
lent. It had only been brought to 
its present state a few years before; 
its good condition being due to the 
increasing traffic in the iron ore from 
the mines of the Raincié. It was 
well macadamized with limestone, 
drained with care, and when carried 
close to the precipitous banks of the 
river, protected by substantial re- 
taining walls of rubble masonry. 
Generally along the lower parts of 
the valley, the scenery continued of 
a gentle character. Irrigated mea- 
dows, either closely shorn, of the 
richest green, and velvety, like an 
English lawn, or still bearing a 
heavy swath of high luxuriant grass; 
fields of buck-wheat in full bloom, 
alternated by plantations of alder ; 
farm-houses shaded by walnut-trees, 

















and surrounded with orchards and 
gardens heavy with apples, pears, 
and peaches, ripe and ruddy; small 
forges, or smelting houses, of the 
simplest description, —very difie- 
rent, indeed, from those of England, 
with their hot blasts, and tall chim- 
neys,—combined to give the low 
ground a cheerful, smiling appear- 
ance, indicative of comfort, security, 
and happiness. A wilder aspect, 
however, was assumed by the hills. 
Occasionally they met so close, as 
to ieave only just space enough be- 
tween them for the river and the 
road; and bare limestone rocks 
showing their naked slabs close 
above our heads, threatened to glide 
from their beds and sweep awa 
the very road on which we travelled. 
Many of the cliffs were dotted over, 
or crowned by beech and ash trees, 
which, fixing their roots wherever 
the interstices of the rock permitted 
entrance, were seen shooting u 
along the face of the cliff, wit 
green and graceful boughs, and 
straight white stems in the most 
elegant and beautiful forms. Some- 
times the ravine gradually opened 
out; at others, it ended abruptly in 
a wider space, where one or more 
gulleys joimed the principal artery, 
shaping the valley into an oval form, 
bounded by slopes of a gentler con- 
figuration. But what to astranger’s 
eye the most wonderful portion of 
the'scenery, were villages, hamlets, 
and ek spires, igh up among 
the mountains, where they would 
be least sought for, far away above 
the rough, and often savagely grand 
precipices overhanging the road and 
the streams; while beyond these un- 
expectedly seen haunts of men, I 
could make out, with the help of 
my telescope, fields and cattle graz- 
ing actually above the clouds, like 
children’s toys on a painted hill, 
realizing the story of Jack and the 
Bean-stalk. 

Though the beauty of the valley 
is much enhanced by the numerous 
comfortable-looking houses of the 
different proprietors and overseers 
of the various forges, it also owes 
much to the picturesque remains 
of several feudal castles perched on 
bold summits of the minor ranges, 
or planted in the gorges of the late- 
ral ravines. Indeed, the whole de- 
partment of the Arriége is more 
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thickly studded with these incon- 
trovertible evidences of feudal power 
than any other district of France 
that I have seen. About five miles 
from Tarrascon, we passed beneath 
the crumbling walls of one, which, 
dominant over the main valley at a 
point where a minor valley stretched 
up among the hills at the east of the 
road, formed a surpassingly grand 
object. The rock upon which it 
stood, came sheer down from the 
building to the base some hundred 
feet, in almost a plumb line, but, 
on the reverse side, the ascent was 
gradual enough to be accessible for 
horses and carriages. There the 
remains of the fortified outworks 
were extensive, and in tolerably 
good preservation. On the precipice 
side, nature made the place impreg- 
nable, and the engineer's aid had not 
been required. Tt was the chateau 
of Vendemoix. 

My driver gave me a somewhat 
curious account of the castle’s down- 
fall, and that of the proud and ancient 
race, to whom for many centuries it 
had belonged. A literal translation 
of the exact words used by him, I 
cannot give, and this I rather regret, 
as they were well chosen, graphic, 
and delivered with considerable 
animation, while Mouton jogged 
leisurely up a rising ground out of 
the pretty Toutes of Niaux. 

: The seigneurs of that chateau, 
which now looks so forlorn and soli- 
tary, like a giantstanding in a shroud, 
reigned, I may say, over this — of 
the country. None who wished to 
prosper disputed their will: those who 
offended them were sure to regret 
having done so before the year was 
out. Not that they exactly deserved 
the reputation of being tyrannical 
masters, or of perpetrating what was 
positively unjust, but that they were 
one and all proud, scornful, unbend- 
ing, and unforgiving. They seldomdid 
any one sucha positive injuryas could 
be taken hold of by the laws of the 
land; yet somehow, those whom 

they disliked came to ruin; and this 
happened so often, and through so 
many generations, that the peasants 
firmly believed the house of Ven- 
demoix was leagued with invisible 
powers for wicked purposes. The 
said it was in vain to contend with 
a Vendemoix. The only thing to be 
done by any one whom t 4 had rea- 
E 6 
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son to dislike, was at once to-flee the 
country; and for a peasant of these 
valleys to leave his home was in 
former times deemed to be only one 
degree less fearful than to live in 
daily a prehension of ruin, imprison- 
ment, een or death. This very 
terror rendered the family all power- 
ful, and such power as they had, 
they never did anything to diminish. 
They were clever; they were rich; 
their possessions were great; they 
were handsome; they were strong. 
Among them, an idiot or a fool 
had never been known. They 
were venturesome and hardy, brave 
and fearless. Sickness was scarcely 
ever known in the chateau; never- 
theless, they were short-lived. Some 
were early killed in the warz; many 
fell in duels; more than one came 
to a sudden end, while follow- 
ing the izards of the upper moun- 
tains; fearful accidents of one kind 
or other carried them off. The 
females of the race were not more 
fortunate. They, too, were emi- 
nently handsome, but their beauty 
had no sweetness. They were proud 
as their fathers and their brothers. 
They were majestic as the eagle in 
the sky, and their glance was as 
bright as his. They were stately as 
queens, but the domestics of the 
castle, and the peasants, who used 
to watch them when they walked 
forth, said they never smiled. They 
were without fear, and, one would 
think, without love. At any rate, 
none loved them—but they never 
suffered an order to be disobeyed, 
or a wish of theirs to be ungratified. 
They had strong wills, and they 
seemed at all times to combine in 
their determination. They never 
were known to quarrel with one 
another, though miserable was the 
wretch who provoked their displea- 
sure. When they chose to go 
abroad, neither storm nor torrent 
stopped them. They would ascend 
the mountain in spite of the 
avalanche ; they malt push their 
horses through this river rather 
than go a league round for a bridge, 
though the early spring floods came 
lian sceethesedbolathelesincnath 
and fury. A story was well remem- 
bered when I was a boy, of one of 
the daughters perishing with her 
brother, while endeavouring to cross 
a high glacier of Saint Barthélemy, 
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and of another, who was swept away 
and drowned in the Arriége. These 
accidents happened many, many 
years ago, al assuredly confirmed 
the belief in those days, that the 
Vendemoix were only successful 
while the Tempter wanted their ser- 
vices, but that he took them to him- 
self the moment his work was done.’ 

* When the first Revolution broke 
out, the Vendemoix neither pro- 
claimed themselves royalists, nor did 
they side with the republicans; and 
it was remarked that their exactions 
were less openly claimed ; but, such 
was the fear they inspired, what they 
demanded was never refused. The 
Revolution, however, swept but 
lightly over these valleys, in com- 
parison with other parts of France. 
Our communications with Paris and 
the interior were by no means fre- 
quent. For months together we 
knew not what was passing, and 
Napoleon might have been crowned 
emperor before our peasants were 
aware that Louis XVI. was guillo- 
tined. 

‘This family retained their vast 
possessions under the different poli- 
tical changes, when so many others 
lost theirs, for, let who would be 
master of France, worldly prosperity 
seemed never to fail them, and in 
the beginning of the century they 
were as flourishing as ever. At that 
time, as you know, Monsieur, we 
were plunged in wars, and about to 
conquer all Europe,—yes, and would 
have done so, but for the navy of 
England and the treachery we met 
with. Well, who more calculated to 
gain honour in the bloodiest fights 
than the young, proud, and daring 
sons of the house of Vendemoix? 
They all joined the armies of the 
Empire as soon as, one after another, 
they became old enough to serve; 
and their rise was prodigious. But, 
one after another, just as each had 
gained a rank and a reputation, 
marking him out as likely to fulfil 
a high destiny, they seemed to fall 
in the midst of their several careers. 
Austerlitz saw the death of the eldest 
son, under the eye of Napoleon him- 
self. Two others perished in the 
snows of Russia. Where the two 
next fell, I do not now remember; 
all but one, however, the youngest, 
were killed in battle, or died on the 
field. 
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‘ In the meantime, the father had 
assed his life at the chateau, seeing 
ew persons, avoiding his neighbours, 
and making himself as little sociable 
as possible. Whether the untimely 
end of his sons affected him or not, 
none could. exactly say, though it 
was reported he shed not one single 
tear when he heard they died. People 
looked at him as something contrary 
to nature. Not long before the close 
of the war, he died also. Then the 
peasants, finding no eagle-eyed and 
strong-handed Vendemoix to control 
them, began to retaliate. At first 
they were afraid almost to enter the 
precincts, lest the ghosts of the de- 
parted should rise up and repel 
them. But this dread soon wore off. 
They stole the wood which they had 
formerly been in the habit of bring- 
ing to the chateau; they pillaged 
the orchards ; they broke the fences ; 
they killed the game; and at last 
talked among themselves of ac- 
tually becoming the possessors of 
the fields and houses which belonged 
to the Vendemoix. They imagined, 
because no one came to claim the 
chateau, no one was left to claim 
it, and took for granted that the 
sixth son would be shot, if he were 
not shot already. The war ceased. 
The emperor was driven to Elba, 
and yet the Vendemoix did not come 
to the Vie de Sos. Napoleon re- 
— the throne ; still. nobody 

eard of the heir. The battle of 
Waterloo was fought; France was 
again under the Bourbons. Noone 
could tell whether the Vendemoix 
was alive, but it was impossible to 
prove that he was dead; and the 
peasants, growing bolder, had a 
merry time of it in his woods. At 
length, a whisper spread that he had 
not shared the fate of his brethren ; 
and so it was. He had been 
severely wounded, taken prisoner, 
and when the peace permitted his 
return, he was too ill to take ad- 
vantage of it. But at length, back 
he came, and proved himself a real 
Vendemoix,— proud, vindictive, and 
unforgiving, beyond even what his 
fathers had been; his fierce spirit 
probably rendered worse by the 
irritation he experienced from the 
wounds he had received. Even the 
very curé was afraid to come into 
his presence, for, though he seldom 
spoke, it was said his eye would 
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glare like a spark of charbon in the 
furnace whenever any one thwarted 
his wishes; and when the recent 
liberties taken by the peasants were 
alluded to, he became livid with 
rage. Yet it was not so much the 
substantial damage done to his pro- 
perty that kindled his anger, as 
the apparent presumption in such 
canaille venturing to intrude where, 
in the days of his childhood, they 
would have trembled to appear. 

‘ But having once tasted the plea- 
sure of warming themselves by the 
fires fed from his forests, the ma- 
rauders were not easily checked ; 
besides, the peasants had begun to 
think theyhad a legal right to certain 
loppings and cuttings, which idea 
they were unwilling to banish from 
their minds. Hence a petty warfare 
was always carriedon. The peasants 
were repeatedly caught in the act 
of taking the wood, and imprisoned 
as thieves; but during the period of 
their imprisonment, their families 
made war on timber, and fine trees 
were often destroyed, evidently for 
the sole purpose of vexing the 
seigneur. Thus matters went on for 
years ; the Vendemoix growing more 
morose and savage, the peasantry 
more exasperated and irrepressible ; 
till at last the latter were goaded 
into a state of desperate hatred 
against the former, which threatened 
to end in their murdering him if an 
opportunity offered. 

* While things were in this critical 
state, the revolution of 1830 broke 
out. The Vendemoix was supposed 
to be an adherent of the old dynasty, 
therefore his enemies placed them- 
selves on the side of the new ;—not 
that they cared whether Charles X. 
remained on the throne of France, 
or whether his cousin, Louis Philippe, 
juggled him out of it,—they only 
wanted some pretext to be avenged 
upon their oppressor. The three 
glorious days of July fixed the fate 
of the ancient house of Vendemoix. 
The peasants met from all the high 
valleys, armed, determined, unfor- 
giving. They were urged on by 
their wives more than by their own 
feelings. Some anaes whose 
trade had been materially crippled 
by M. de Vendemoix, were supposed 
to have been mainly instrumental in 
organizing and leading the band. 
Down they rushed from the moun- 
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tain villages, and broke into the 
chateau by the southern entrance 
pi hoping to find the seigneur. 

they had, they would have torn 
him limb from limb, and thrown his 
dissevered members over the battle- 
ments. But he was too old a soldier 
not to be prepared for a retreat when 
he could no longer fight : and he ma- 
naged to escape. They vented their 
fury on all things they found in the 
castle, smashing the mirrors, tearing 
the splendid hangings into shreds, 
breaking to pieces every article of 
furniture, pillaging all that could be 
conveniently carried off, flinging the 
rest over the precipice on this side, 
and ending by setting fire to the 
buildings. As it was left then, so 
itis now. Its owner saved himself 
that day, but never to return. His 
shattered frame could no longer bear 
up against the miseries he had en- 
ad , and, last of his noble family, 
he sunk into the grave without a 
friend or a follower, a few weeks 
after the destruction of his ancestral 
halls. The property was purchased 
by the commune, and so terminated 
the race of Vendemoix.’ 

About two miles short of the town 
of Vic de Sos we stopped at a name- 
less hamlet, where the appearance 
of several mules in their travelling 
gear, with their attendants, boys 
and girls, all of nearly the same 
brown dusty hue as the ore they 
carried, indicated the immediate 
vicinity of the mines. Pélissier and 
Mouton went on to Vie de Sos, 
while I ascended the mountain. The 
road, though steep, was excellent. 
It was from twelve to sixteen feet 
wide, paved, and carried by short 
zig-zagsat a rise of one in ten through 
a beech wood, whose roots seemed to 
hold to the rocks and the soil with 
a tight grasp, necessary to prevent 
them sliding down the precipitous 
declivity where they grew. On my 
way I met many strings of mules 
descending with loaded panniers from 
the mines, and I was overtaken by 
others proceeding upwards for a 
fresh freight. To every six or eight 
mules was attached an old woman, 
a girl, or a lad; and where many of 
the mules were brought together in 
long strings, the drivers followed, 
chattering, laughing, or scolding, 
with such noise and discord as to 
warn me of their approach long be- 
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fore I couldsee them. Thesun had 
now come out, and the day waxed 
hot. I took off my jacket, and cast 
it over my arm, and transferred my 
hat from my head to the end of my 
walking-stick. Thus appareled, I 
afforded great amusement to the 
womenkind who passed me. Many 
were their jokes, great their fun, 
and occasionally intense was their 
curiosity ; but their patois—a queer 
mixture of words approaching to 
French and Spanish, yet not ab- 
solutely either—was almost beyond 
me, and I was left to gather from 
the intelligent countenances of the 
younger women, illuminated with 
brilliant, dark, sparkling eyes, their 
merry laugh, and significant gestures, 
what they thought and what they 
meant. These lasses were generally 
pretty, but the old women were 
ideous, careworn, thin, palpabl 
over-worked, and apparently brutal- 
ized. There were very few females 
between the ages of eighteen and 
forty. I scarcely saw a man with 
the mules above the former age; 
and I presumed—which I afterwards 
found to be the case—that the males 
after that time of life obtained more 
profit by working in the mines. 
The mules were small ; several were 
galled and rubbed raw, poor animals, 
by the ropes used in fastening the 
pone and many were fired in the 

oughs for spavins; yet I did not 
see any that were lame, and, upon 
the whole, few were really out of 
condition. About six hundred mules 
are thus employed, making, on an 
average, five journeys daily from the 
mines to the road in the valley, 
where their loads are discharged. 
The women and boys who accom- 
pany them earn from ten to thirty 
sous a-day, according to their 
strength and ability. 

An hour’swalkingtook me through 
the wood, and I emerged from it into 
a village that looked like a collection 
of children’s toy-houses of Brobdig- 
nagian size thrust away out of sight 
into a nick in the side of the moun- 
tain, so strangely were they crammed 
together, of different shapes, though 
of the same general character, all 
on different levels, and no three 
of them in line. The village, how- 
ever, boasted a fountain, where the 
mules stopped to drink. — 
my steps as cleanly as I coul 
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through the very narrow, very short, 
very tortuous, and very dirty street, 
I was met full tilt by a couple of 
these brutes racing neck and neck, 
to get first to the water. Jammed 
in between the houses, there was not 
room for the three of ws, and, as I 
was in the middle, I rather expected 
to get the worst in the inevitable 
encounter. However, I gave one of 
the mules a sharp whack on the 
nose with my stick. It was the 
saving of me. He stopped dead 
short, while his companion galloped 
on; and then, laying back his ears, 
with a squeel, he lashed out both 
hind feet with a vicious intent and 
no bad aim. He missed me, never- 
theless, though by only a span’s 
length, and then trotted off to the 
fountain. 

Above the village the landscape 
instantly changed. The ground was 
no longer precipitous, though the 
slopes were still considerable: there 
were scarcely any trees; the land was 
laid out in fields, partly arable, partl 
pasture, tolerably well cultivated 
altogether presenting an appearance 
very similar to that which, in coach- 
ing days, travellers saw in the hilly 
portions of Lancashire. The road 
ceased to be paved, and instead of 
the short zigzags with incessant 
turnings below the village, longer 
stretches were taken in ascending 
the mountain side. Two hours more 
brought me to the lowest entrance 
into the mine, and here the scene 
was animated and curious. 

In front yawned the cavernous 
jaws of the excavations, witha broad, 
muddy path descending into the 
darkness, from whence emerged, at 
every few seconds, the figure of a 
miner bending under the load of ore 
which he bore in a hosier basket 
strapped to his shoulders, and car- 
rying in his hand an iron lamp, with 
a handle above a foot long, some- 
what resembling a misshapen ladle, 
the bowl of which held the oil and 
the wicks. On each side of the road 
were ranged little huts made of turf 
sods, and wattles to hold the ore 
when discharged from the miners’ 
baskets; and in the foreground were 
assembled above one hundred mules 
with their drivers, waiting for their 
turns to load and return into the 
valley. Of course, the idle time was 
passed by the drivers in gossip, and 
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the advent of a stranger, especially 
when he was known to be an English 
man, was a fresh subject to whet 
their chatter upon. 

The muddy path wound among 
the rubbish of the mine, occasion- 
ally along the ledges left by the side 
walls of the gallery, and sometimes 
across planks supported by iron bars 
driven horizontally into the rock, 
till it reached the aioe from whence 
the ore was quarried. I found the 
change from the external atmosphere 
on the hill’s sunny side to the chill 
damp cold of the interior painfully 
severe. The paths, through mud 
and slipperiness, were in many places 
not only difficult, but dangerous. I 
therefore did not penetrate far, and 
was very glad to come again into 
daylight, and to feel the sun. There 
are two mines, or rather two en- 
trances into the same mine, higher 
up; but, as they were not likely to 

resent any feature essentially dif- 
ferent from that which I had seen, 
I did not take the trouble to ascend 
so far. The miners’ dinner-hour 
arrived as I was quitting the place, 
and there streamed by me a remark- 
ably fine body of men towards the 
village below. They all wore coarse 
wale trousers, and jackets de- 
scending well over the loins, with 
thick flannel shirts and worsted caps, 
the whole a deep brown, in accord- 
ance with the hue of their skins, but 
whether of that colour originally, or 
only indebted for it to the ore among 
which they wrought, I do not pre- 
tend to say. 

The mimers number about four 
hundred, and are employed under 
the direction of four overseers, or 
juréts, paid by the government, to 
whom the mines ae The juret 
not only directs the ordinary opera- 
tions, but takes care that the load 
each man carries to the surface does 
not exceed a certain weight; lest, 
being overburthened, he should fall 
and hurt himself,—an injury not 
only to the individual, but to the 
whole body, who, when any serious 
accident happens, one and all stop 
work and go to prayers. No more 
can they be persuaded to do that 
day. oy are extremely super 
stitious; the day is regarded as 


unlucky, and they will not tempt 
Providence by remaining in the 
mine. 


So, when prayers are Over, 
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they begin to swear at the hard for- 
tune that deprives them of the means 
whereby they would have earned a 
full day’s pay, amounting on the 
average to forty-five sous, or about 
one shilling and ninepence. 

At the foot of the hill I found 
M. Pélissier and Mouton. On our 
way back to Ussat les Bains, we 
stopped at one of the forges, and 
saw the process of smelting the ore. 

Nothing can be more simple or 
unscientific. What machinery there 
is, is set in motion by the ordinary 
over-shot water-wheel. The ore is 
pounded by a heavy timber lever, 
raised and dropped by means of a 
clumsy wooden concentric with an 
escape notch, into which works a 
stout pin, projecting from the lever. 
The concentric is put in motion by 
the water-wheel, which also serves 
to produce the blast for the furnaces. 
Of the hot blast they know nothing, 
and the cold blast is rendered yet 
colder, and consequently more inefli- 
cient, by the spray from the water- 
wheel falling on the stream of air 
close to where it enters the fire. The 
chimneys are so short and ill-con- 
trived as to afford but a very imper- 
fect draught. Fuelis very expensive; 
and though of late years alder, ash, 
and hazel have been planted in the 
neighbourhood, expressly for the 
~— of supplying charcoal, there 
is by no means enough; conse- 
quently it has to be transported for 
immense distances, either on the 
backs of mules, or in carts drawn 
by oxen, at a considerable cost. 

ence, though the ore—hydrate 
and carbonate of iron—is so rich as 
to be capable of yielding sixty per 
cent. of metal, the material produced 
scarcely pays the cost of production. 

As we left the forge, a gentleman, 
to whom M. Pélissier bowed low, 
passed us in a not badly fitted 
cabriolet, drawn by a remarkably 
fine bay horse, that would not have 
discredited Hyde-park in the height 
of the season. This was the viceroy 
of the extraordinary, though but 
little known, republic of Andorre, 
the frontiers of which lay a short 
distance over the mountains to the 
south-east. 

The viceroy of a republic seems to 
be a contradiction in terms, especially 
when the viceroy happens to be, as 
he was in this instance, the servant 
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also of another republic. Andorre 
is an independent state, though its 
population does not exceed fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, governed by 
a council who are elected, a syndic 
chosen by the council, and two 
magistrates,one of whom was always 
appointed by the king of France, 
and hence his designation of viceroy, 
which, amidst all the late endea- 
vours to obliterate every attribute 
of royalty throughout the country, 
still remains with the respectable 
magistrate who was driving the 
handsome horse towards Vic de Sos. 

In answer to my inquiry, Pélissier 
told me that he had more than once 
crossed the Andorien frontier, but 
whether for profit or pleasure, in 
search of game (for he was a sports- 
man), or merely to amuse himself 
among the Andorriennes, he did not 
clearly intimate. He described the 
men as plain in their features, sur- 
passingly dirty, brutal, totally igno- 
rant, very despicable. But the 
women—‘such women! beautiful 
beyond belief. What large, languish- 
ing, beaming eyes, straight noses, 
and small mouths, with full pout- 
ing lips, and white teeth like pearls, 
—what graceful forms! shoulders 
swelling out, white rounded arms 
full of dimples, pretty wrists and 
hands fit to be painted—small waists, 
and legs and ankles the finest that 
could be imagined—the last shown 
to the best advantage by a short 
scarlet petticoat just reaching below 
the calf of the leg,—and feet that, 
when set off with their neatly-made 
shoes and burnished buckles, were 
the most beautiful in the world.’ 
All this seemed wonderfully like 
romance on the part of my driver. 
Nevertheless, he was perfectly in 
earnest, and believed what he de- 
scribed. When he spoke of their 
bright eyes, his own twinkled with 
excessive gusto. He pulled down 
the end of his own nose as he made 
mention of theirs. He pursed up 
his mouth into a little round hole, 
then smacked his thin lips in abso- 
lute delight when he set forth the 
marvellous charms of these particular 
features in the fair Seen. 
He stretched himself out, and drew 
himself up, in a sort of illustration 
of their magnificent persons. It 
therefore occurred to me, that he 
was only thinking of one when he 
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was portraying the whole; and I still 
remained, and do remain, sceptical 
as to the extraordinary loveliness of 
the female portion of this singular 
community, particularly as I after- 
wards ascertained that Madame 
Pélissier was not a native of the 
Andorien republic. 

On our return down the valley, 
we saw the peasant women at their 
doors engaged in knitting, while at 
the same time they superintended 
the various household duties per- 
formed by the younger members of 
their families. There were appa- 
rently no poor. The working-peo le's 
garments were whole and comfort- 
able. The interiors of the houses pre- 
sented noabsenceof furniture. There 
was neithersqualornorwretchedness. 
Of cretinism, Isaw none;and I think 
there was less appearance of the 
abominable goitre i I perceived 
in other parts of the noma. 
Most of these families have their 
own small portions of land, which 
they cultivate themselves, raising 
crops of lé noir, wheat, rye, oats, 
and Indian corn. They send their 
flocks to the high pastures during 
the summer, where, for a very small 
sum to the commune, the sheep and 
cattle are fed and tended by persons 
specially engaged for the purpose, 
and paid out of the communal re- 
venues. During winter, the cattle 
are housed, and their keep is then 
more expensive. But the sheep 
still find their food on the hill-side, 
except in excessive storms or in deep 
snow. Many are lost, swept away 
into ravines and deep gullies, from 
whence they cannot be extricated 
alive; yet on the whole it is won- 
derful ce few, comparatively, are 
destroyed. Farm labourers are 
seldom hired, but when they are, 
they receive one franc a day, which, 
considering the moderate cost of the 
mere necessary of life in this part of 
the world, must be regarded as good 
payment. 

As most English tourists in the 
Pyrenees have been satisfied with 
visiting the principal watering-places 
in the departments of Basses 
zypenten, ate Pyrénées, and 

aute Garonne, and exploring the 
valleys, and climbing the mountains 
in their immediate neighbourhoods, 
they scarcely ever acquire a greater 
knowledge of the barrier range than 
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can be thus gleaned; and therefore, 
though the general features of one 
district bear a family resemblance 
to the whole, the particular aspects 
being essentially different—the lan- 
guage spoken by tha inhabitants, 
their manners and customs likewise, 
varying exceedingly—they cannot 
possibly form an accurate estimation 
of the entire chain. The depart- 
ments of the Arriége and the 
Pyrénées Orientales are seldom 
entered except by stragglers; their 
wilds remain untrodden by our 
countrymen, their beauties unseen 
by our countrywomen. To the 
majority the “Seveneas mean @& 
view of the Pic du Midi, from the 
terrace at Pau, a drive to the Eaux 
Chaudes, or the Eaux Bonnes, 2 
dinner or two at the table-d’-héte 
at Bagnéres de Bigorre, a visit to 
Bagnéres de Luchon, and the road 
to Toulouse. 

I met a remarkably fat British 
legislator at , travelling in a 
carriage which he had hired at 
Bordeaux, with his wife and his 
brother. Not one of the * three 
could put six words together in 
French at all to be comprehended. 
They did me the honour to ask 
my advice with respect to doing 
the mountains in a week. They 
had done the Rigi, and they had 
done Berlin. As I invariably as- 
sent to every proposition in which 
I am not directly concerned, I 
entirely agreed in the wisdom of 
their intention, and the practicability 
of their carrying it into effect, 
without deeming it my bounden 
duty to recal to the legislative mind 
the fact that the mountains he was 
going to do—this, too, in the first 
week in October, when the Cirque 
of Gavernie was half full of snow— 
were a trifle of some two hundred 
and seventy miles in length, and 
from forty to sixty miles in breadth. 

Next to the inhabitants of the 
Swiss Cantons, I believe ao con- 
tiguous districts of limited extent 
present so much variety in their 
costumes, in general appearance, and 
in their social conditions, as those of 
the Pyrenean chain, which is ac- 
counted for by their peculiar con- 
figuration. From the main ridge, 
running almost east and west, 
numerous smaller branches are 
thrown out at nearly right angles, 
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forming, as it were, buttresses to 
the principal barrier-wall, and 
effectually dividing from each other 
the valleys they enclose. Though 
the sides of most of the lateral 
ranges are broken into unequal 
slopes and terraces susceptible of 
culture, and the hardy mountaineer, 
assisted by the climate, forces 
from the rugged soil a subsistence 
more or less scanty, the topmost 
ridge is always bare, and edged 
with frightful precipices, seldom 
crossed but by the smuggler, or the 
izard hunter. The peasant has no 
temptation to quit his valley except 
by the route at its lower end, when 
he goes periodically to the nearest 
market with his cattle, his grain, his 
timber, or his hemp; and thus, 
from year to year, from century to 
century, he has hitherto thought 
and acted, dressed and fed, wedded 
and died, precisely as his ancestors 
had done in their days, when they 
looked on the same cloud-capped 
peaks, watched the same brawling 
gaves rushing ‘by, without knowing 
or caring about the manners, morals, 
social conditions, customs, or cos- 
tumes of their neighbours only a 
few furlongs off in the adjacent 
valleys. ‘To know one of these 
recesses is not to know them all. 
The eastern half of the mountain 
range has not been sufficiently ex- 
plored by English tourists, but 
when the tide of British travellers 
surges onwards towards the Medi- 
terranean end, Ussat les Bains is 
certain to become a favourite resort, 
especially for those who now find 
at Pau, Bagnéres, and Luchon, a 
frothy society, gradually growing to 
a head, somewhat analogous to the 
scum one sees at Boulogne, Baden 
Baden, and Brussels. 

The following day I left Ussat les 
Bains. To those persons who can 
go so far, it will present many 
attractions; and I strongly recom- 
mend M. Pélissier’s oualinemaet 
to the notice of the public. 

Bagnéres de Luchon was my next 
point, and I found tolerably good 
quarters in the Hotel de Londres, 
which is rather famous for its table- 
d’hite. 

My first scramble was to the 
Port de Vénasque. Mounted on a 
stout active pony, and accompanied 
by a guide, oun Barreau by name, 
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on another, I trotted out of Luchon 
at seven o'clock one morning, when 
the air was cool and refreshing, the 
dew drops hanging to every twig 
and seailien: in the early rays of 
the sun, and took the road along the 
left bank of the Pique. About a 
mile from the town, I passed an 
extensive lead foundery, said to 
have been one of Louis Philippe’s 
numerous speculations, and which 
ceased working at his downfall in 
1848. A short way further on, the 
road took me close to the tower of 
Castel Vielh, perched on a projecting 
hillock commanding the gorge up 
which we were going, the entrance 
into the Val de Lys on the right, 
and that of the Bourbe on the 
left. It presents a very pretty 
object in the view; but I doubt if it 
could ever have been designed to 
defend the Val de Luchon from 
border incursions. For such a 
purpose it is too insignificant, and 
was probably only intended as a 
simple watch-tower, to signalize the 
approach of incursive enemies over 
the frontier. The views on each 
side became grander as we advanced 
deeper into the recesses of the high 
ranges, while as yet we lost none of 
the park-like scenery bordering the 
wat of the Pique. But the latter 
scenery was a soon to ter- 
minate, as, forming a direct and 
apparently impassable barrier in 
front, rose the serrated edges and 
snowy glaciersof the Cabrioules, more 
than 10,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. The most prominent point 
was the Pic des Pics, a bare gigantic 
pyramid of mica schist, upon the 
side of which the early sun was 
glistening, giving it the appearance 
of polished tin. 

ieniee to the right bank of the 
Pique, our road lay between fields 
of luxuriant grass extensively irri- 
gated, forming a curious contrast 
with the wild flow of the river brawl- 
ing amidst huge granite bolder- 
stones of several tons weight. We 
soon left the river side, and entered 
an extensive wood, chiefly of beech, 
yet mixed with ash, Leasl. and 
dwarf oak, growing on a declivity 
of about forty-five degrees with the 
horizon. The road was good for 
horses, but in many places pomene | 
wide enough for carriages, thoug 
passable for the common clumsy 
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earts of the count The beeches 
presented many noble specimens of 
that beautiful tree. Several were 
above forty feet high, with straight 
and even stems, canopied with the 
richest foliage. In the season this 
wood abounds in capercalzie, and 
o- or four are frequently killed in 
a day. 

Two hours’ easy riding brought us 
to the hospice, a mere cabaret for 
the guides. After giving the horses 
a feedandan hour's rest, we mounted 
again. Before us was a basin, or 
cirque, as it is there termed, like 
the interior of a cyclopean amphi- 
theatre, cut by nature’s hand out of 
the mountains, whose bare preci- 
pices—sometimes rugged, sometimes 
of a glassy smoothness, occasionally 

resenting shelves, where grew a 
ittle grass amongst the débris of 
stone and gravel—gave no indication 
that the foot of man could gain their 
summits. The upper edges of the 
colossal wall were deeply serrated, 
but nothing resembling a port, not 
even a port-hole, could be descried, 
through which it was intended we 
should pass into the neighbourin 
kingdom. So long as grass cumeal 
the ground, a light-coloured waving 
line through it marked out the 
track in front, but where vegetation 
ceased, among loose stones, shale, 
and splintered rock, it was no longer 
traceable; yet when the path was 
reached, though never more than a 
few inches wide, it was found per- 
fectly practicable. Indeed, the 
lessee of the hospice is bound to keep 
it in repair under the terms of his 
agreement, and his interest is too 
deeply concerned—the Port de Vé- 
nasque may be called his sign-post— 
to permit it to become otherwise. 
Having passed on the left hand an 
extensive hillock of snow, from out 
whose recesses rushed a considerable 
stream, we began fairly to climb; 
and it was curious to see how saga- 
ciously and firmly our little horses 
progressed upwards, aoey pursu- 
ing their unerring course along the 
zig-zags, never making a false step, 
till after a time I could not but 
believe myself safer in the saddle 
than on my feet, where a stumble 
was likely to hurl me down into 
some abyss, or roll me over a preci- 
pice, from the bottom of which I 
could never be carried away but in 
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fragments. In about two hours we 
came close to three lakes, the largest 
of which might cover six acres, 
bedded in the very face of the 
mountain, and at least partially 
frozen over during the entire year. 
Their colour, varying according to 
the light cast upon them from dark 
blue to deep copper green, was 
singular and beautiful, but, when 
added to the ruggedness and sterility 
that surrounded them, gave to my 
contemplation a scene of unparalleled 
dreariness. 

By computation we should now 
have almost completed our ascent, 
and yet, when looking for the Port 
we could perceive no aperture in 
the mountain wall of Penna Blanca, 
as this part of the frontier barrier is 
called. The turns in the path be- 
came sharper, the zig-zags more 
rapid, the inclination of the slope 
more steep, and consequently more 
care had been necessarily expended 
on the formation of the way, which 
was now gradually assuming the 
character of a flight of steps, and 
seemed to lead into a cul-de-sac. A 
large round piece of limestone lying 
temptingly in the road, I could not 
resist toppling it over. Away it 
went—leaping from one point to 
another—accelerating its speed as it 
rushed downwards, and eavien a 
trail of dust behind wherever it 
touched and dashed on; till at last, 
after tearing through an intervening 
patch of snow resting on the bosom 
of a projecting ledge, it made one 
grand bound from the cliff into the 
nearest lake, and was buried for ever 
beneath its icy waters. The guide 
administered a sharp and well- 
deserved rebuke for what I had 
done, pointing out clearly enough 
that when once a stone is set rolling 
in these regions it is difficult to say 
where it may go. A minute after- 
wards we rounded a corner, and 
suddenly the Port de Vénasque was 
in sight just above our heads—a 
cleft or crevice, or rather a widened 
crack in the edged ridge of stone 
cresting the narrow but well-defined 
line of demarcation between France 
and Spain. Fifty steps more brought 
us into the pass, scarcely eight feet 
wide, and here a woniesial sight 
presented itself. In all its dreary 
naked majesty, unclouded sunlight 
glistening on the breadth of snow 
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reposing on its broad bosom, the 
mighty Maladetta, the monarch of 
the Pyrenees, was before us. 

This mountain is unlike every 
other that I have seen. Itis totally 
different from any of the Alpine 
ranges of Switzerland. It most re- 
sembles a gigantic picture of snow, 
set in a rugged frame of continuous 
a. Between us and the 

aladetta was a dark, deep ravine, 
through which gushed the Essera, 
out of sight from where we stood, 
its opposite bank bearing scattered 

ine trees, some of which had been 
ately felled. Above the bank was 
a gradually ascending stony slope, 
broken frequently by pointed rocks 
and gullies. Then, Seckinaed by 
moraines, came the lower glaciers 
and crevasses, rising into an enor- 
mous field of unsullied snow, through 
which burst here and there pinna- 
cled crags and ridges of limestone. 
Surmounting the whole, and bend- 
ing down on each side, was the 
picture’s frame-work of jagged 
peaks and cliffs, toothed and ser- 
rated against a sky of the clearest, 
deepest blue. No human habitation 
could be seen. It was an absolute 
desert. To the right, between the 
Maladetta and the Penna Banca, 
stretched far away, hill above hill, 
= beyond peak, in alternate 
right sunshine and deep shade, the 
wild sierras of Arragon. High on 
the left, in advance of the mountains 
of Catalonia and 11,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, appeared the 
bristling summit of the Pic de 
Nethou, where, until a few years 
back, the foot of man had nevertrod.* 

We sat down for a few moments 
on a broad slab of carboniferous 
limestone under the lee of the side 
wall of the Port de Venasque, close 
to a little iron cross, which, though 
not a foot high, marks the boundary 
between the kingdoms. While 
gazing in silent awe upon these 
wonderful works of Nature, a 
rushing sound attracted attention, 
and looking up, I descried a splendid 
eagle sweep round an elevated 
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point of rock, and poise himself in 
mid air in front of us. For an 
instant he was stationary a couple 
of thousand feet above the valley 
below us; then inclining to the 
east, he glided majestically away, 
apparently without movement of his 
wings, and in afew seconds vanished 
in the distance. 

We now rapidly descended the 
Spanish side of the Penna Banca, 
amongst fragments of limestone and 
ironstone, to the Trou de Taureau, a 
huge hole into which drain the melt- 
ingsnows of the Maladetta. Although 
it is scarcely credible, yet there islittle 
doubt that the water here collected 
finds its way by means of caverns in 
the limestone formation under the 
ridge we had been traversing, and 
bursting forth in France, becomes 
the Garonne. From thence we again 
began to ascend the Penna Banca 
towards the Port de Picade, to the 
east of the Port de Venasque, which 
at this distance appeared to us like a 
chip in the sloping wall of mountain 
sak. Arrived at the Port de Picade, 
and turning our back on the Mala- 
detta, we looked down upon the 
chaotic hills of Catalonia, rearing 
their serrated edges one behind 
another, in every shape and outline, 
like huge billows tossed up and 
suddenly arrested and petrified in 
their fury and turmoil. 

Along a path but slightly marked 
out on the mountain side, among 
débris of limestone and patches of 
snow, we again descended, when, 
suddenly turning to the left, my 
guide dismounted, and commenced 
the ascent of a stone stair, fol- 
lowed by his pony. Where could 
we be going now? Into the sky 
somewhere. The stair led to a 
ledge of rock rising like the sharp 
edge of a wedge of ironstone, 
splintered and shivered, with a 
frightful precipice on either side, the 
one a, the Val d’Aran, which, 
though on the north side of the 
Pyrenees, belongs to Spain, the 
other forming the head of the valley 
leading down to the Hospice and 


* In 1849, a Parisian gentleman and his wife ascended the Pic de Nethou. 
They kad very favourable weather, and accomplished the feat in two days, passing 
the intervening night under a cliff. Previously it had a bad name among the 
guides, in consequence of the death of one of them—Barreau, father to my guide, 
Jean Barreau—who, in 1824, perished by falling into a crevasse, when, in company 
with two Englishmen, he was attempting to reach the summit. 
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Luchon, in which direction we again 
saw the Pic des Pics, the very 
pyramid I had so admired in the 
morning, as it appeared to rise far 
into the heavens; but now we 
actually looked down upon it, to 
such a height had we ascended 
among these extraordinary moun- 
tains. The trackwe were at this time 
pursuing is called ‘ Le mauvais pas 
@ Esconousados, and a bad step it 
certainly is. While inclined to hold 
my breath, and move steadily and 
cautiously along it, the guide, half 
flinging himself over the precipice to 
the right—so closely he approached 
it—shouted loudly, andwas answered 
by a cry from its foot. Followin 
with my eye the direction in whic 
he pointed, I could just discern 
a mounted a y of five persons 
coming up the Val d’Aran, but so 
far Soon us, that the horses looked 
no larger than mites, yet the 
clearness of the air rendered their 
motions perfectly visible. My guide 
had a telescopic sight, and without 
hesitation pronounced them to be 
two ladies and two gentlemen, who, 
having slept the previous night at 
Viella, were making their way to 
the Port de Pommereau under the 
guidance of his son. He even went 
so far as to observe that one of the 
ladies rode en cavalier, with a wide 
and flowing petticoat covering the 
saddle and the horse’s back and tail. 
As this was a sight not often met 
with nearer than Turkey, I deter- 
mined to wait a little, and, with the 
assistance of my spy-glass, see if it 
really were so. 

The road by which the party as- 
cended was particularly rough, some- 
times twining among large stones, 
sometimes skirting large patches of 
snow. I could perceive that one in- 
variably took the lead, keeping a 
good way in advance of the rest, not 
always following the apparent path, 
but rather striking from point to 
point, and occasionally preferring 
the ridge of snow to the ground 
beside it. The individual was evi- 
dently a bold and spirited rider,— 
in short, the lady in the stirrups. 
Thad long held as a theory that side- 
saddles were a cunning invention of 
an enemy to the fair sex, and I 
confidently believed that the time 
would arrive when common sense 
and breeches would prevail over a 
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dangerous practice and an en- 
cumbering prejudice. Having satis- 
fied myself of the fact, and a partin 
wild halloo having been intere e 
between the father and the son, we 
descended by an improved path over 
the grassy slopes, abounding with 
flocks of sheep and horned cattle, 
towards the Hospice. 

We were now in France, but not 
out of reach of the Spanish custom- 
house officers. Two of these gentry 
met and stopped us, and a more cut- 
throat looking pair of ruffians could 
not easily be encountered anywhere. 
They were lean and wiry; not an 
ounce of useless flesh was on their 
bones. They were dark as Indians, 
with high cheek-bones, and fierce 
but cunning hollow eyes, with a 
wr wolfish expression. They wore 
a dark-green uniform, and on their 
feet they had mountain sandals, one 
with, the other without, stockings. 
They carried long muskets, black 
leather belts, and pouches. 

A long palaver took place between 
them and my guide, not a word of 
which did I understand; but on in- 
quiring what it meant, I was told 
that they demanded toll for the 
horses. Upon principle every Eng- 
lishman refuses to pay money unless 
he knows there is ground for the 
claim, especially when it is required 
as an impost. I did so, of course. 
The rogues began to bully, and Jean 
Barreau looked serious. However, 
it occurred to me that their firelocks 
were not loaded; and therefore, as 
we were equal in numbers, if the 
worst happened, we could only have 
a fair tussle for the mastery. I 
thought I could manage one of them 
with my walking-stick, without much 
to boast of in way of prowess, while 
the other might try his luck with 
the guide, who would doubtless 
charge it all to me in his bill. I 
pushed my pony’s nose among the 
three speakers, and exclaimed, 
‘Bah!—allons, en route!’ The 
Spaniards retired a pace, and Jean 
Barreau was re-assured. One of the 
fellows then spying a parcel at the 
pommel of my saddle, demanded to 
see it, as it might contain something 
contraband. ‘This was reasonable ; 
and, unrolling my cloak, I produced 
my sketch-book. A new aspect was 
immediately given to the affair; 
they turned over the leaves with 
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the air of peaceful connoisseurs, and, 
with mak taste, admired a slight 
drawing I had made of the Mala- 
detta. ‘Tell him,’ said I to my 
guide, pointing to the smaller of the 
two—‘ tell him I will draw his face.’ 
My proposal was irresistible. I got 
out my pencil, and in a few minutes 
I made an extraordinary ugly like- 
ness of the douanier, contriving by 
great good fortune to hit off a cast 
in his right eye, and a hole in 
the collar of his coat, to the infinite 
delight of his companion, who 
watched my doings over my 
shoulder. The smaller man was by 
no means so pleased when he saw 
the sketch, but he was more irri- 
tated against his fellow than against 
me. ‘Tell him,’ said I to Barreau, 
‘that my business is to write books, 
and I will mention him.’ ‘I have 
said so already,’ answered Jean. 
‘Tell him, then, that I will make 
his face the frontispiece.’ ‘I have 
told him quite enough,’ replied my 
guide. ‘ But—vive Dieu! —here 
come a couple of travellers over the 
* Mauvais pas,’ and now we are safe 
from these brigands.’ 


THE 


ROY fell before the Greeks; and 
in its turn the war of Troy 
itself is now falling before the critics. 
That ten years’ death-struggle, in 
which the immortals did not disdain 
to mingle—those massive warriors, 
with all their might and chivalry, 
have, ‘like an unsubstantial pageant, 
faded’ before the wand of these 
modern enchanters; and the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and the other 
early legends, are discovered to be no 
more than the transparent mythes 
of an old cosmogony, or the 
arabesques and frescoes with which 
the imagination of the Ionian poets 
set off and ornamented the palace of 
the heavens, the struggle of the 
earth with the seasons, and the 
labours of the sun through his twelve 
signs. 

Nay, with Homer himself it was 
likely at one time to have fared no 
better. His works, indeed, were 
indestructible, yet if they could not 
be destroyed, they might be dis- 
organized; and with their instinctive 
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This accession to our litile con- 
gress consisted of a French gentle- 
man and his guide, a friend of Bar- 
reau. The tall Spaniard no longer 
thought of squeezing a contribution 
out of us, and the small one’s feel- 
ings were whipped into wrathful in- 
dignation against his comrade, whose 
laughter, loud and long, we heard 
as our party descended the moun- 
tain to the hospice. 

I afterwards learned that, though 
there is scarcely an instance on re- 
cord of a respectable traveller being 
really ill-used, these self-styled cus- 
tom-house officers are leagued with 
smugglers, and quite — of 
committing any atrocity. ney are 
never without the cuchillo, and their 
muskets are always loaded. It 
was quite as well 1 had no ‘turn 
up’ on the hill side with the ugly 
douanier, whom I should have found 
an easier subject to sketch than to 
handle. 

We had a delightful ride back to 
Iuchon, and there terminated an- 
other of my scrambles in the Pyre- 
nees. 


HOMERIC LIFE. 


hatred of facts, the critics fastened 
on the historical existence of the 
poet. The origin of the poem was 
distributed among a number of 
strange cloudy sources ; and instead 
of a single inspired Homer for their 
author, we were required to believe 
in some extraordinary spontaneous 
generation, or in some collective 
asp of an age which ignorance 

d personified. 

But the person of a poet has been 
found more difficult of elimination 
than a mere fact of history. Facts, 
it was once said, were stubborn 
things; but in our days we have 
changed all that; a fact, under the 
knife of a critic, splits in pieces, 
and is dissected out of belief with 
incredible readiness. The poor help- 
less thing lies under him like a 
foolish witness in a law court, when 
browbeaten by an unscrupulous 
advocate, and is turned about and 
twisted this way and that way, till 
in its distraction it contradicts itself, 
and bears witness against itself; 
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and to escape from torture, at last 
flies utterly away, itself half doubting 
its own existence. 

But it requires more cunning 
weapons to destroy a Homer; like 
his own immortals, he may be 
wounded, but he cannot have the 
life carved out of him by the prosaic 
strokes ofcommon men. His poems 
have but to be disintegrated to 
unite again irresistibly, so strong 
are they in the individuality of their 
genius. The singleness of their 
structure—the unity of design—the 
distinctness of drawing in the cha- 
racters—the inimitable peculiarities 
of manner in each of them, place 
beyond serious question, after the 
worst onslaught of the Wolfian 
critics, that both Tliad and Odyssey 
whether or not the work of the 
same mind, are at least each of them 
singly the work of one. 

Let them leave us Homer, how- 
ever, and on the rank and file of 
facts they may do their worst; and 
we can be indifferent to, or even 
thankful for, what slaughter they 
may make. In the legends of the 
Theogonia, in that of Zeus and 
a for ee — is 
evidently a metaphysical allegory ; 
in oes of Semaine, or of tho 
Dioscuri, a physical one; in that of 
Athene a profoundly philosophical 
one; and fused as the entire system 
was in the intensely poetical con- 
ception of the early thinkers, it would 
be impossible, even if it were de- 
sirable, at this time of day, to dis- 
entangle the fibres of all these 
various elements. Fact and theory, 
natural and supernatural, the le- 
gendary and the philosophical, shade 
off so imperceptibly one into the 
other, in the stories of the Olym- 
pians, or of their first offspring, that 
we can never assure ourselves that 
we are on historic ground, or that, 
antecedent to the really historic age, 
there is any such ground to be found 
anywhere. The old notion, that the 
heroes were deified men is no longer 
tenable; with but few exceptions, 
we can trace all their names as the 
names of the old gods of the various 
Hellenic or Pelasgian races; and if 
they appeared later in human forms, 
they descended from Olympus to 
assume them. Diomed was the 
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Sette the hero of the tale of Troy. 
The tragedy of the house of Atreus, 
and the bloody bath of Agamem- 
non, as we are now told with appear- 
ance of certainty,* are humanized 
stories of the physical struggle of 
the opposing principles of life and 
death, light and darkness, night and 
day, winter and summer. 

And let them be so; we need not 
be sorry to believe that there is no 
substantial basis for these tales of 
crime. The history of mankind is 
not so pure but that we can afford 
to lose a few dark pages out of the 
record. Let it Me granted that 
of the times which Homer sung 
historically we know nothing at 
all—not any names of any kings, 
of any ministers, wars, intrigues, 
revolutions, crimes. They are all 
gone, dead, passed away; their 
vacant chronicles are silent as the 
tombs in which their bones are 
buried. Of all such stuff as that 
with which historians fill their pages 
there is no trace; it is a Hack, 
vacant as the annals of the Hotten- 
tot or of the Red Indian. Yet when 
all is said, there remains still to 
us in Homer’s verse, materials richer, 
perhaps, than exist for any period of 
the ancient world, richer than even 
for the brilliant days of Pericles, or 
of the Caesars, to construct a history 
of another kind—a history, a picture 
not of the times of which he sang, 
but of the men among whom he 
lived. How they acted; how they 
thought, talked, and felt; what they 
made of this earth, and of their place 
in it; their private life and their 
public life; men and women; 
masters and servants; rich and 
poor—we have it all delineated in 
the marvellous verse of a poet, that, 
whoever he was, in this respect at 
least was the greatest which the 
earth has ever seen. In extent, 
the information is little enough, but 
in the same sense as it has been said 
that an hour at an Athenian supper- 
party would teach us more than all 
Aristophanes, Homer's pictures of 
life and manners are so living, so 
distinct, so palpable, that a whole 
prose encyclopedia of disconnected 
facts could give us nething like 
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them. It is the marvellous - 
perty of verse—one, if we rightly 
consider it, which would excuse 
any superstition on the origin of 
language—that the metrical and 
rhythmic arrangementofsyllable and 
sound is able to catch und express 
back to us, not the stories of actions, 
but the actions themselves, with all 
the feelings which inspire them— 
human actions, and not them only, 
but all other outward things on 
which human feelings rest—to pro- 
duce them, or to reproduce them, 
with a distinctness which shall call 
out all the same emotions which they 
would call out when really existing, 
placing us at once in their very 
presence, by an exercise of creative 
wer as genuine as that of Nature 
Ferself; and which, perhaps, is but 
the same power manifesting itself 
at one time in words, at another in 
outward phenomena. Whatever be 
the cause, the fact is so. Poetry 
has this power, and prose has it not; 
and thus the poet is the truest 
historian. Whatever is properly 
valuable in history he gives us—not 
events and names, but emotion, but 
action, but life. He is the heart of 
his age, and his verse expresses his 
age; and what matter is it by what 
name he describes his places or his 
persons? What matter is it what his 
own name was, while we have him- 
self, and while we have the originals 
from which he drew? The work 
and the life are all for which we need 
care, are all which can really interest 
us; the names are nothing. Though 
Pheeacia was a dream-land, or a 
symbol of the Elysian fields (as the 
Germans say it was), yet Homer 
drew his material, his island, his 
palaces, his harbour, his gardens of 
perennial beauty, from those fair 
cities which lay along the shores of 
his own Ionia; and lke his own 
blind Demodocus, doubtless him- 
self sung those very hymns which 
now delight us so, in the halls of 
many a princely Alcinous. _ 

The prose historian may give us 
facts and names; he may catalogue 
the successions, and tell us long 
stories of battles, and of factions, 
and of political intrigues; he may 
draw characters for us, of the sort 
which figure commonly in such fea- 
tures of human affairs, men of the 
unheroic, unpoetic kind—the Cleons, 
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the Sejanuses, the Tiberiuses,a Louis 
Quatorze, or a great Frederick, in 
whom the noble element died out 
into selfishness and vulgarity. But 
great. men—and all men properly so 
called (whatever is genuine and 
natural in them)—lie beyond prose, 
and can only be really represented 
by the poet. This is the reason 
why such men as Alexander, or as 
Cesar, or as Cromwell, so perplex 
us in the histories, because they and 
their actions are beyond the scope of 
the art through which we have 
looked at them. We compare the 
man as it represents him, with the 
track of his path through the world. 
The work is the work of a giant; 
the man, stripped of the vulgar 
appendages with which the stunted 
imagination of his biographer has 
set him off, is full of meannesses 
and littlenesses, and is scarcely 
ee than one of ourselves. 

ose, that is, has attempted some- 
thing to which it is not equal. It 
describes a figure which it calls 
Cesar; but it is not Caesar, it is a 
monster. For the same reason, 
prose fictions, novels, and the like, 
are worthless for more than a 
momentary purpose. The life which 
they are able to represent is not 
worth representing, except to itself. 
There is no person so poor in his 
own eyes as not to like a looking- 
glass; and the prose age may value 
its own image in the novel ; but the 
value must be contented to be 
ephemeral. Thus it is with the poet's 
art as with the sculptor’s—sand- 
stone will not carve like marble, its 
texture is too loose to retain a 
sharply moulded outline. And so 
it is with men, and with the doings 
of men, which are the poet's 
materials—if they are true, noble, 
and genuine, they are strong enough 
to bear the form and bear the polish 
of verse; if loose or feeble, they 
crumble away into the softer undu- 
lations of prose. 

What the life was whose texture 
bore shaping into Homer's verse, 
we ten to spend these pages in 
examining; it is, of course, properly 
to be sought for in the poems oar 
selves. But we shall here be con- 
cerned mainly with features of it, 
which in the originals are rather se- 
condary than any part of their obvious 
purport, and which have to be col- 
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lected out of fragments, here a line, 
and there a line, out of little hints 
let fall by Homer as it were by 
accident, of things too familiar to 
his own hearers to require dwelling 


on, but which to us, as our object - 


is to make out just those very things 
which were familiar, are of the very 
utmost value. It is not an inquiry 
which will much profit us, if we 
come to it with any grand notions 
of the ‘progress of the species,’ for 
in many — it will seriously dis- 
courage such notions. Unhappily, 
with our plies we a 
got into ways of talking of the 
childhood and infancy of the race, 
as if no beards had grown on any 
face before the modern Reformation ; 
and even people who know what old 
Athens was under Pericles, look 
commonly on earlier Greece as 
scarcely struggling out of its cradle. 
It would have fared so with all 
early history except for the Bible. 
The Old Testament has operated 
partially to keep us in our modest 
senses, and we can see something 
grand about the patriarchs ; but it is 
owing to exceptive causes, which do 
not apply to other literature; and 
in spite of an admiration of Homer’s 
poetry, his age, and the contem- 
porary periods in the other people 
of the earth, we regard, most of us, 
as a kind of childhood little better 
than barbarism; or, at any rate, 
too far removed in every essential 
of spirit or of form from our own, 
to enable us to feel in it any strong 
interest or sympathy. ore or 
less we have, every one of us, felt 
something of this kind. Homer's 
men are, at first sight, most unlike 
any men that we have ever seen; 
and it is not without a shock of 
surprise that, for the first time, 
we fall, in reading him, across some 
little trait of humanity, which in 
form as well as spirit is really iden- 
tical with our own experience. 
Then, for the moment at least, all 
is changed with us—gleams of light 
flash out from it, in which the 
drapery becomes transparent, and 
we see the human form behind it, 
and that entire old world in the 
warm glow of flesh and blood. 
Such is the effect of those few child 
scenes of his, which throw us back 
mto our old familiar childhood. 
With all these years between us, 
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there is no difference between their 
children and ours, and child would 
meet child without sense of strange- 
ness in common games and common 
pleasures. 

The little Ulysses climbing on the 
knees of his father’s guest, coaxing 
for a taste of the red wine, and spil- 
ling it as he starts at the unusual 
taste ; or that other most beautiful 
picture of him running at Laertes’s 
side in the garden at Ithaca, the 
father teaching him the names of 
the fruit-trees, and making presents 
to him of this tree and of that tree 
for his very own, to help him to 
remember what they were called; 
the partition wall of three thousand 
years melts away as we look through 
it at scenes like these; that broad, 
world-experienced man was once, 
then, such a little creature as we 
remember ourselves, and Laertes a 
calm, kind father of the nineteenth 
century. Then, as now, the children 
loved to sport upon the shore, and 
watch the inrolling waves ;—then, 
as now, the boy-architect would pile 
the moist sand into mimic town or 
castle, and when the work was 
finished, sweep it away again in wan- 
ton humour with foot and hand ;— 
then, as now, the little tired maiden 
would cling to her mother’s skirt, and 
trotting painfully along beside her, 
look up wistfully and plead with 
moist eyes to be carried in her arms. 
Nay, and among the grown ones, 
where time has not changed the 
occupation, and the forms of culture 
have little room to vary, we meet 
again with very familiar faces. There 
is Melantho, the not over-modest 
tittering waiting-maid—saucy to her 
mistress and the old house-keeper, 
and always running after the hand- 
some young princes. Unhappy 
Melantho, true child of universal 
nature, grievous work we should 
make with most households, if all 
who resemble thee were treated to 
as rough a destiny. And there are 
other old friends whom it is pleasant 
enough to recognise at so long a 
distance. ‘ Certain smooth-haired, 
sleek-faced fellows—insolent where 
their lords would let them be ; inqui- 
sitive and pert, living but to eat and 
drink, and pilfering the good things, 
to convey them stealthily to their 
friends outside the castle wall.’ The 
thing that hath been, that shall be 
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again. When Homer wrote, the 
type had settled into its long endur- 
ing form. ‘Such are they,’ he adds, 
in his good-natured irony, ‘ as the 
valet race ever love to be.’ 

With such evidence of identity 
among us all, it is worth while to 
look closer at those old Greeks, to 
try and find in Homer something 
beyond fine poetry, or exciting 
adventures, or ee ates or ma- 
terial for scholarship; for awhile 
to set all that aside, and look in him 
for the story of real living men—set 
to pilgrimise in the old way on the 
same old earth,—men such as we 
are, children of one family, with the 
same work to do, to live the best life 
they could, and to save their souls, 
—with the same trials, the same 
passions, the same difficulties, if 
with weaker means of meeting them. 

And first for their religion. 

Let those who like it, lend their 
labour to the unravelling the secrets 
of the mythologies. Theogonies and 
Theologies are not religion; they 
are but its historic dress and out- 
ward or formal expression, which, 
like a language, may be intelligible 
to those who see the inward meaning 
in the sign as a thing of course, and 
without difficulty, but no more than 
confused sound to us who live in an- 
other atmosphere, and have no means 
of transferring ourselves into theirs. 
It is not in these forms of a day or of 
an age thatwe should look for the real 
belief—the real feelings of the heart; 
but in the natural expressions which 
burst out spontaneously on provi- 
dence, on the relation of man to God, 
on the eternal laws by which this 
world is governed; and perhaps we 
misuse the word in s ahiee of re- 
ligion; we ought rather to speak of 
piety; for piety is always simple; 
the emotion is too vast, too over- 
poee whenever it is genuine, to 

nice or fantastic in its form; and 
leaving philosophies and cosmogo- 
nies to shape themselves in myth and 
legend, speaks itself out with a calm 
and humble clearness. We may 
trifle with our own discoveries, and 
hand them over to the fancy or the 
imagination for elaborate decoration. 
We may shroud over supposed mys- 
teries under an enigmatic veil, and 
adapt the degrees of initiation to the 
capacities of our pupils; but before 
the vast facts of God and Providence, 
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the difference between man and man 
dwarfs into nothing. They are no 
discoveries of our own with which 
we can meddle, but revelations of 
the Infinite, which, like the sunlight, 
shed themselves on all alike, wise 
and unwise, good and evil, and they 
claim and they permit no other 
acknowledgment from us than the 
simple obedience of our lives, and 
the plainest confession of our lips. 

Such confessions, exceptin David's 
Psalms, we shall not anywhere find 
more natural or unaffected than in 
Homer. Most definite, yet never 
elaborate, as far as may be from any 
complimenting of Providence, yet 
expressing the most unquestioning 
conviction, we shall not often re- 
member them when we set about 
religion as a business; but when the 
occasions of life stir the feelings in 
us on which religion itself rests, if 
we were as familiar with the Iliad 
as with the Psalms, the words of the 
old Ionian singer would leap as 
naturally to our lips as those of the 
Israelite king. 

Zeus is not always the question- 
able son of Cronus, nor the gods 
always the mythologie Olympians. 
Generally, it is true, they appear as 
a larger order of subject bemgs— 
beings like men, and subject to a 
higher control—in a position closely 
resembling that of Milton’s angels, 
and liable like them to passion and 
to error. But at times, the father 
of gods and men is the Infinite and 
Eternal Ruler—the living Providence 
of the world, and the lesser gods are 
the immortal administrators of his 
divine will throughout the lower 
creation. But however Homer con- 
ceives them, the same power remains 
supreme; for when Zeus appears 
with a distinct and positive person- 
ality, he is himself subordinate to 
an authority which elsewhere is 
one with himself. Wherever either 
he or the other gods are made sus- 
ceptible of emotion, the Invisible is 
beyond and above them ; as, indeed, 
in our language we, too, dare to 
affirm, when we say of God, that 
He cannot lie—that He cannot be 
unjust,— His own infinite nature 
being a law to Himself. When 
Zeus is the personal father of Sar- 

don, and his private love con- 


icts with the law of the eternal 
order, though he can break the 
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law, he dares not break it; but in 
the midst of his immortality, and 
on his own awful throne, he weeps 
tears of blood in ineffectual sorrow 
for his dying child. And again, there 
is a power supreme both over Zeus 
and over Poseidon, of which Iris 
reminds the latter, when she is sent 
to rebuke him for his disobedience 
to his brother. It is a law, she says, 
that the younger shall obey the 
elder, and the Erinnys will revenge 
its breach even on a god. 

But descending from the more 
difficult Pantheon among mankind, 
the divine law of justice is conceived 
as clearly as we in this day can con- 
ceive it. The supreme power is the 
same immortal lover of justice and 


hater of iniquity; and justice means 


what we mean by it, and iniquity 
what we mean by iniquity. ere 
is no diffidence, no scepticism about 
it; the moral law is as sure as day 
and night, summer and winter. 
Thus in the sixteenth Tliad— 

‘When in the market-place men 
deal unjustly, and the rulers decree 
eneched judgment, not regarding the 
fear of God,’ God seads the storm, 
and the earthquake, and _ the 
tempest, as the executors of his 
vengeance. 

Again, Ulysses says— 

‘God looks upon the children of 
men, and punishes the wrong-doer.’ 

nd Eumeus— 

‘The gods love not violence and 
wrong, but the man whose ways are 
righteous, him they honour.’ 

Even when as mere Olympians 
they put off their celestial nature, 
and mix in earthly strife, and are 
thus laid open to earthly suffering, 
a mystery still hangs about them; 
Diomed, even while he crosses 
the path of Ares, feels all the while 
‘that they are short-lived who con- 
tend with the Immortals.’ Ajax 
boasts that he will save himself in 
- of Heaven, and immediately 
the wave dashes him upon the 
rocks. One light word escaped 
Ulysses in the excitement of his 
escape from the Cyclops, which 
nine years of ullaing hardly 
7. 

he same spirit which teaches 
Christians that those who have no 
earthly friend have specially a friend 
above to care for and to avenge 
them, taught the Ionians a proverb 


which appears again and again in 
Homer thus: that the stranger and 
the poor man are the patrimony of 
God. and taught them, too, that some- 
times men entertained the Im- 
mortals unawares...... It was 
a faith, too, which was more than 
words with them, for we hear of no 
vagrant acts or alien acts, and it 
was sacrilege to turn away from the 
gate whoever asked its ae 
iene Times are changed. The 
world was not so crowded as it is 
now, and perhaps rogues were less 
abundant...... but at any rate 
they did what they said...... 
We say what they said, while in the 
same breath we say, too, that it is 
impossible to do it. 
every way, the dependence of 
man on a special heavenly Provi- 
dence was a matter of sure and 
certain conviction with them. Tele- 
machus appeals to it in the council 
at Ithaca. Me questions it at Pylos, 
and is at once rebuked by Athene. 
Both in Iliad and Odyssey to live 
justly is the steady service which 
the gods require, and their favour 
as surely follows when it is paid as 
a Nemesis sooner or later follows 
surely, too, on the evil-doers. 
But without multiplying  evi- 
dence, as we easily might, from every 
art of both Thad and Odyssey, 
ere is one of another kind, where 
icular modes of thinking and 
eeling on this very subject are made 
points of dramatic contrast, to show 
off the opposition of two separate 
characters. And this is clear proof 
that such thoughts and dines 
must have been familiar to Homer’s 
hearers. If it were not so, his cha- 
racters would have been without 
interest to his age,—they would 
have been individual, and not uni- 
versal; and no expenditure of in- 
tellect, or passion, would have made 
men care to listen tohim...... 
The two persons who throughout 
the Lliad stand out in relief in 
contrast to each other, are, of course, 
Hector and Achilles; and faith in 
God (as distinct from a mere re- 
cognition of Him) is as directly 
the characteristic of Hector as in 
Achilles it is entirely absent. Both 
are heroic, but the heroism in them 
springs from opposite sources. Both 
are heroic, because both are strong ; 
but the strength of =e in him- 
F 
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self, and the strength of the other is 
in his faith. Hector is a patriot; 
Achilles does not know what 
patriotism means ;—Hector is full of 
tenderness and human affection ; 
Achilles’ is self-enveloped. Even 
his love for Patroclus is not pure, 
for Patroclus is as the moon to the 
sun of Achilles, and Achilles sees 
his own glory reflected on him 
They have both a forecast of their 
fate; but Hector, in his great brave 
way, scoffs at omens ; he knows that 
there is a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow, and defies augury. 
To do his duty is the only omen for 
which he cares, and if death must 
be, he can welcome it like a gallant 
man, if it find him fighting for his 
country. Achilles is moody, specu- 
lative, and subjective; he is too 
proud to attempt an ineffectual re- 
sistance to what he knows to be 
inevitable, but he alternately mur- 
murs at it and scorns it. Till his 
oo is stirred by his friend’s 
eath, he seems equally to disdain 
the greatness of life and the littleness 
of it; the glories of a hero are not 
worth dying for; like Solomon, 
and almost in Solomon’s words, he 
complains that there is one event to 
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To gratify his own spleen, he will 
accept an inglorious age in Thessaly, 
in exchange for a hero’s immortality, 
as again in the end it is but to 
gratify his own wounded feeling 


that he goes out to brave a 
fate which he scorns while he knows 
that it will subdue him. Thus, 
Achilles is the hero of the stern 
human, self-sufficing spirit, which 
does not deny or question destiny, 
but seeing nothing in it except a 
cold, iron law, meets force with 
force, and holds up against it an 
unbreken, unbending w Human 
nature is at its best but a miserable 
business to him; death and sorrow 
are its inevitable lot. As a braveman, 
he will not fear such things, but he 
will not pretend to regard them as 
anything but detestable; and he 
comforts the old, weeping king of 
Troy, whose age he was himself 
bringing down to the grave in 
sorrow, with philosophic meditations 
on the vanity of all things, and a 
picture of Zeus mixing the elements 
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of life out of the two urns of good 
and evil. 

Turn to Hector, and we turn from 
shadow into sunlight. Achilles is 
all self, Hector all self-forgetfui- 
ness; Achilles all pride, Hector al! 
modesty. The confidence of 
Achilles is in himself and in his 
own arm; Hector knows (and the 
strongest expressions of the kind in 
all the Iliad are placed pointedly in 
Hector’s mouth) that there is no 
strength exceptfrom above. ‘God’s 
will,” he says, ‘is over all; he makes 
the strong man to fear, and gives 
the victory to the weak, if it shall 
please him.’ And at last, when he 
meets Achilles, he answers his bitter 
words, not with a defiance, but 
calmly saying, ‘I know that thou 
art mighty, and that my strength is 
far less than thine ; but these things 
lie in the will of the gods, and I, 
though weaker far than thou, may 
yet take thy life from thee, if they 
choose to have it so.’ 

So far, then, on the general fact 
of Divine Providence, the feeling 
of Homer, and therefore of his 
countrymen, is distinct. Both the 
great poems bearing his name 
speak in the same language. But 
beyond the general fact, many 
questions rise in the application of 
it, and on one of these (it is one of 
several remarkable differences which 
seem to mark the Odyssey as of a 
later age) there is a very singular 
discrepancy. In the Iliad, the life 
of man on this side the grave is 
enough for the completion of his 
destiny—for his reward, if he lives 
nobly ; for his punishment, if he be 
base or wicked. Without repinings 
or scepticisms at the apparent suc- 
cesses of bad men, the poet is con- 
tented with what he finds, accepting 
cheerfully the facts of life as theyare ; 
it never seems to occur to him as 
seriously possible that a bad man 
could succeed or a good one fail; 
and as the ways of Providence, 
therefore, require no vindicating, 
neither his imagination nor his 
curiosity makes attempts at pene- 
trating into the future. The house 
of Hades is the long home to which 
men go when dismissed out of their 
bodies; but it is a dim, shadowy 
place, of which we see nothing, and 
concerning which no conjectures are 
ventured. Achilles, in his passion 
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over Patroclus, cries out, that 
although the dead forget the dead 
in the halls of the departed, yet 
that he will remember Nis friend ; 
and through the Iliad there is 
nothing clearer than this, to show 
with what hopes or fears the poet 
looked forward to death. So far, 
therefore, his faith may seem im- 
perfect ; yet, perhaps, not the less 
noble because imperfect ; religion in 
general being chiefly contented with 
the promise of a future life, as of a 
scene where the seeming short- 
comings of the divine administra- 
tion, which would otherwise be too 
hard for good men to bear, will be 
made up to them. But whether 
imperfect or not, or whatever be the 
account of the omission, in the 
Odyssey all is different; the future 
is still, indeed, indistinct, but it is 
no longer uncertain. There is the 
dreadful prison-house, and the judge 
upon his throne,—the darker 
criminals overtaken by the ven- 
geance which was delayed in life. 
The thin phantoms of the great ones 
of the past flit to and fro, mournin, 
wearily for their lost mortality, an 
feeding on its memory. And more 
than. this, as if it were beginning to 
be felt that something more was 
wanted after all to satisfy us with 
the completeness of the divine rule, 
we have a glimpse—it is but one, 
but it is like a ray of sunshine 
falling in upon the darkness of the 
grave—‘ of the far-off Elysian fields 
where dwells Rhadamanthus with the 
golden hair, where life is ever sweet, 
and sorrow is not, nor winter, nor 
any rain or storm, and the never- 
dying zephyrs blow soft and cool 
from off the ocean.’ 

However vague the filling up of 
such a picture, the outline is correct 
to the io which has been revealed 
even in Christianity, and it speaks 
nobly for the people among whom, 
even in germ, oak ideas could root 
themselves. But think what we 
will of their notions of the future, 
for this present world, the old Greek 
faith, considered as a practical and 
not a theological system, is truly 
admirable; clear, rational, and 
moral, if it does not profess to deal 
with the mysteries of evil in the 
heart, it is prompt and stern with 
them in their darker outward mani- 
festations, and, as far as it goes, as 
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a guide in the common daily busi- 
ness of life, it scarcely leaves any- 
thing unsaid. 
ow far it went we shall see in 
the details of the life itself, the most 
important of which in the eyes of a 
modern will be the social organiza- 
tion; and when he looks for it, he 
will be at once at a loss, for he will 
find the fact of government yet 
without organized form ;—law, but 
without a public sword to enforce 
it; and a ‘social machine’ moving 
without friction under the easy 
control of opinion. There are no 
wars of classes, no politics, no 
anne of interests, a sacred 
feeling of the will of the gods 
keeping every one in his proper sub- 
ordination. It was a sacred duty 
that the younger should obey the 
elder, that the servant should obey 
his master, that property should be 
respected; in war, that the leader 
should be obeyed without question- 
ing ; in peace, that public questions 
should be brought before the 
assembly of the people, and settled 
uietly as they determined. In 
this assembly the prince presided, 
and beyond this presidency his 
authority at home does not seem 
to have extended. Of course, as 
there was no millennium in Ionia, 
and men’s passions were pretty 
much what they are now; without 
any organized means of repressing 
crime when it did appear, the 
people, in such a state of things, 
were exposed to, and often suffered 
under, extreme forms of violence,— 
violence such as that of the suitors 
at Ithaca, or of Agisthus at Argos. 
On the other hand, what a state of 
cultivation it implies, what peace 
and comfort in all classes, when 
society could hold together for a 
day under it. And, moreover, there 
are disadvantages in elaborate police 
systems. Self-reliance is one of the 
highest virtues in which this world 
is intended to discipline us, and to 
depend upon ourselves even for our 
own personal defence, is a large 
element in the training towards it. 
But not to dwell on this, and to 
pass to the way in which the men of 
those days employed themselves. 
Our first boy’s feeling with the 
Tliad is, that Homer is pre-eminently 
a poet of war; that battles were his 
own passion, and tales of battles the 
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delight of his listeners. His heroes 
appear like a great fighting aristo- 
cracy, such as the after Spartans 
were, himself like another Tyrteus, 
and the poorer occupations of life 
too menial for their notice or for 
his. They seem to live for glory— 
the one ey worth caring for, only 
to be won upon the battle-field ; and 
their exploits theone worthy theme of 
the poet’s song. This is our boyish 
impression, and, like other such, it 
is the very opposite of the truth. 
If war had been a passion with the 
Tonians, as it was with the Teutons 
and the Norsemen, Ares would have 
been the supreme god, as Thor and 
Odin were ; and Zeus would scarcely 
have called him the most hateful 
spirit in Olympus—most hateful, 
because of his delight in war and 
carnage. Mr. Carlyle looks forward 
to a chivalry of labour. He rather 
wishes than expects that a time may 
come when the campaign of industry 
against anarchic nature may gather 
into it those feelings of gallantry 
and nobleness which have found 


their vent hitherto in fighting only. 
The modern man’s work, he says, is 


no longer to splinter lances or break 
down walls, but to break soil, 
to build barns and factories, and to 
find a high employment for himself 
in what hitherto has been despised 
as degrading. How to elevate it— 
how to make it beautiful—how to 
enlist the spirit in it (for in no other 
way can it be made humanly profit- 
able), that is the problem which he 
looks wistfully to the future to solve 
for us. He may look to the past as 
well as to the future; in the old 
Tonia he will find all for which he 
wishes. ThewiseUlysses built hisown 
house, and carved hisown bed; princes 
killed and cooked their own food. 
It oe holy work — — 
way of sayin e for it; for the 

offered the tae in his death to 
the gods, and they were not butchers, 
but sacrificing priests. Even a 
keeper of swine is called noble, and 
fights like a hero; and the young 
princess of Pheacia—the loveliest 
and gracefullest of Homer's women 
—drove the clothes-cart and washed 
linen with her own beautiful hands. 
Not only was labour free—for so it 
was among the early Romans; or 
honourable, so it was among the 


Israelites,—but it was beautiful— 
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beautifal in the artist’s sense, as 
a elsewhere it has never been. 

later Greece—in what we call 
the glorious period—it had gathered 
about it its modern crust of sup- 
posed baseness,—it was left to 
slaves; and wise men, in their phi- 
losophic lecture-rooms, spoke of it 
as unworthy of the higher specimens 
of humanity. 

But Homer finds, in its most 
homely forms, fit illustrations for 
the most glorious achievements of 
his heroes; and in every page we 
find, in simile or metaphor, some 
common scene of daily fife worked 
out with elaborate beauty. What 
the popular poet chooses for his 
illustrations are as good a measure 
as we can have of the popular feel- 
ing, and the images which he sug- 
gests are, of course, what he knows 
it will delight his hearers to dwell 
upon. There is much to be said 
about this, and we shall return to it 
presently; in the meantime, we 
must not build on indirect evidence. 
The designs on the shield of Achilles 
are, together, a complete picture of 
Homer’s microcosm ; aie surely 
never thought inglorious or ignoble 
what the immortal art of Hephaistos 
condescended to imitate. 

The first groups of figures point 
a contrast which is obviously inten- 
tional ; and the significance becomes 
almost sadly earnest when: we re- 
member who it was that was to bear 
thisshield. Themoralisavery modern 
one, andthe picturemight becalled by 
the modern name of Peace and War. 
There are two cities, embodying in 
their condition the two ideas. In 
one, a happy wedding is going for- 
ward; the pomp of the hymeneal 
procession is passing along the 
streets; the air 1s full of music, and 
the women standing at their doors 
to gaze. The other is in all the 
terrors of a siege ; the hostile armies 
glittermg under the walls, the 
women and children pressed into 
the defence, and crowding to the 
battlements. In the first city, a 

uarrel rises, and wrong is made 
right, not by violence and fresh 
wrong, but by the majesty of law 
and order. The heads of the fami- 
lies are sitting gravely in the market- 
place, the cause is heard, the com- 

msation set, the claim awarded. 
nder the walls of the other city 
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an ambush lies, like a wild beast on 
the watch for its prey. ~The unsus- 

cting herdsmen pass on with their 

ocks to the waterside ; the spoilers 
spring from their hiding-place, and 
alt is strife, and death, and horror, 
and confusion. If there were other 
war-scenes on the shield, it might 
be doubted whether Homer intended 
so strong a contrast as he executed ; 
but fighting for its own sake was 
held in slight respect with him. 
The forms of life which were really 
beautiful to him follow in a series 
of exquisite Rubens-like pictures : 
harvest scenes and village festivals; 
the ploughing and the vintage, or the 
lion-hunt on the reedy margin of the 
river; and he describes them with 
a serene, sunny enjoyment, which 
no other old world art or poetry 
gives us anything in the least re- 


sembling. Even we ourselves, in 
our own pastorals, are struggling 
with but half success, after what 


Homer entirely possessed. 
a majesty he has thrown into his 
harvest scene! The yellow corn 
falling, the boys following to gather 
up the large armsful as they drop 
behind the reapers ; in the distance, 
a banquet preparing under the trees; 
in the centre, in the midst of his 
workmen, the king sitting in mellow 
silence, sceptre in hand, looking on 
with gladdened heart ;—or those 
ploughmen, rather unlike what are 
to be seen in our corn-grounds, turn- 
ing their teams at the end of the 
furrow, and attendants standing 
ready with the wine-cup, to hand 
them as they passed. an had 
seen these things, or he would not 
have sung of them ; and princes and 
nobles mighthave sharedsuch labour 
without shame; with kings among 
them, and gods to design them, and a 
divine Achilles to carry their images 
among his insignia into the field. 
Analogous to this, and as part of 
the same feeling, is that intense en- 
joyment of natural scenery, so keen 
in Homer, and of which the Athenian 
poets show not a trace; as, for in- 
stance, in that night landscape by 
the sea, finished off in a few lines 
only, but so exquisitely perfect! 
The broad moon, gleaming through 
the mist as it parts suddenly from 
off the sky ; a the crags and head- 
lands, soit wooded slopes, shining 
out in the silver light. . . . . Lines 
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like these show what the lonians 
were, for they show what they took 
interest in. 

But we spoke of Homer's similes 
as illustrative of the Ionic feelings 


towards war. War, of course, was 
glorious to him — but war in a 
glorious cause. Wars there were— 
wars in plenty, as there have been 
since, nl as it is like there will be 
for some time to come; and a just 
war, of all human employments, is 
the one which most calls out what- 
ever nobleness there is in man. It 
was the thing itself, the actual fight- 
ing and killing, as apart from the 
heroism for which it makes oppor- 
tunities, above which, we said, he 
was raised so far, and that his 
manner showed it. His spirit stirs 
in him as he goes out with his hero 
to thebattle; but there is no drunken 
delight in blood; we never hear of 
warriors as in that grim Hall of the 
Nibelungen, quenching their thirst 
in it; never anything of that fierce 
exultation in carnage with which the 
war poetry of so many nations, late 
and old, is crimsoned. Everything, 
on the contrary, is contrived so as to 
soften the merely horrible, and fix 
our interest only on what is grand 
or beautiful. We are never left to 
dwell long together on scenes of 
death, and when the battle is 
at its fiercest, our minds are called 
off by the rapid introduction 
(either by simile or some softer 
turn of human feeling) of other as- 
sociations, not contrived, as an in- 
feriorartist would contrive, to deepen 
ouremotions, butto soften and relieve 
them; thus, two warriors meet, ex- 
change their high words of defiance; 
we hear the grinding of the spear- 
head, as it pierces shield and breast- 
plate, and the crash of the armour, 
as this or that hero falls. But at 
once, instead of being left at his side 
to see him bleed, we are summoned 
away to the soft water meadow, 
the lazy river, the tall poplar, now 
waving its branches against the sky, 
now lying its length along in the 
grass beside the water, and the wood- 
cutter with peaceful industry labour- 
ing and lopping at it. 

7 the thick of the universal mélée, 
when the stones and arrows are 
raining on the combatants, and some 
furious hailstorm is the slightest 
illustration with which we should 
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expect him to heighten the effect of 
the human tempest, so sure Homer 
is that he has painted the thing it- 
self in its own intense reality, 
that his simile is the stillest phe- 
nomenon in all nature—a stillness of 
activity, infinitely expressive of the 
density of the shower of missiles, yet 
falling like oil on water on the ruffled 
picture of the battle; the snow de- 
seending in the still air, covering, 
first hills, then plains and fields and 
farmsteads; covering the rocks down 
to thevery water's edge, and clogging 
the waves as they rollin. Again, in 
that fearful death-wrestle at the 
Grecian wall, when gates and battle- 
ments are sprinkled over with blood, 
and neither Greek nor Trojan can 
force their way against the other, we 
have, first, as an image of the fight 
itself, two men in the field, with 
measuring rods, disputing over a 
land boundary; and for the equi- 
poise of the two armies, the softest 
of all home scenes, a poor working 
woman weighing out her wool before 
weaving it, to earn a scanty subsis- 
tence for herself and for her children. 
Of course the similes are not all of 
this kind; it would be monoto- 
nous if they were; but they occur 
often enough to mark their mean- 
ing. In the direct narrative, too, 
we see the same tendency. Sar- 
pedon struck through the thigh 
is borne off the field, the long spear 
trailing from the wound, and there is 
too much haste to draw it out. 
Hector flies past him and has no time 
to speak; all is dust, hurry, and con- 
fusion. Even Homer can only pause 
with him for a moment, but in three 
lines he lays him under a tree, he 
brings a dear friend to his side, and 
we refresh ourselves in a beautiful 
scene, when the lance is taken out, 
and Sarpedon faints, and comes 
slowly back to life, with the cool air 
fanning him. We may look in vain 
through the Nibelungen Lied for 
anything like this. The Swabian 
t can be tender before the battle, 

ut in the battle his barbaric nature 
is too strong for him, and he scents 
nothing but blood. In the Iliad, on 
the contrary, the very battles of the 
gods, grand and awful as they are, 
do not add to the human horror, but 
relieve it. In the magnificent scene, 
where Achilles, weary with slaughter, 
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pauses on the bank of the Scamander, 
and the angry river god, whose course 
is checked by the bodies of the dead, 
swells up to revenge them and de- 
stroy him, the natural and the super- 
natural are so strangely blended, that 
when Poseidon lights the forest, and 
god meets god, and element meets 
element, the convulsion is too tre- 
mendous to enhance the fierceness 
of Achilles; it concentrates the 
interest on itself, and Achilles and 
Hector, flying Trojan and pursuing 
Greek, for the time melt out and are 
forgotten. 

We do not forget that there is 
nothing of this kind, no relief, no 
softening in the great scene at the 
conclusion of the Odyssey. All is 
stern enough and terrible enough 
there ; more terrible, if possible, be- 
cause more distinct, than its modern 
counterpart in Criemhildas Hall. 
But there is an obvious reason for 
this, and it does not make against 
what we have been saying. It is 
not delight in slaughter, but it is the 
stern justice of revenge which we 
have here; not as in the Iliad, hero 
meeting hero, but the long crime re- 
ceiving at last its divine punishment; 
the breaking of the one storm, which 
from the beginning has been slowly 
and awfully gathering. 

With Homer's treatment of a 
battle-field, and as illustrating the 
conclusion which we argue from it, 
we are tempted to draw parallels 
from two modern artists—one a 
German poet, the other an English 
painter, each of whom have at- 
tempted the same subject, and whose 
treatment in each case embodies, in 
a similar manner, modern ways of 
thinking about it. 

The first is from the Albigenses 
of young Lenau. Poor Lenau, who 
has since died lunatic, we have heard, 
as he was not unlikely to have died, 
with such thoughts in him. It is 
the eve of one of those terrible 
struggles at Toulouse, and the poet’s 
imagination is hanging at moon-rise 
over the scene. ‘ The low broad 
field scattered over thick with 
corpses, all silent, dead,— the last 
sob spent,’—the apace thanksgiv- 
ing for the Catholic victory having 
died into an echo, and ‘ only the 
vultures crying their Te Deum lau- 
damus.’ 
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Hat Gott der Herr den Korperstoff 
erschaffen, 

Hat ihn hervorgebracht ein boser Geist, 

Daruber stritten sie mit allen Waffen, 

Und werden von den Vogeln nun 
gespeist, 

Die ohne ihren Ursprung nach zu fragen, 

Die Korper da sich lassen wohl behagen. 


‘ Was it God the Lord who formed 
the substance of their bodies? or 
did some evil spirit bring it forth? 
It was for this with all their might 
they fought, and now they are de- 
voured there by the wild birds, who 
sit gorging merrily over theircarrion, 
without asking from whence it came.’ 

In Homer, as we saw, the truehero 
is master over death—death has no 
terror forhim. He meets it, if it is 
to be, calmly and proudly, and then 
it is over; whatever offensive may 
follow after it, is concealed, or at 
least passed lightly over. Here, on 
the contrary, everything most offen- 
sive is dwelt upon with an agonizing 
intensity, and the triumph of death 
is made to extend not over the body 
only, butover the soul, whose heroism 
it turns to mockery. The cause in 
which a man dies, is what can make 
his death beautiful, but here nature 
herself, in her stern, awful way, is 
reading her sentence over the cause 
itself as a wild and frantic dream. 
We ought to be revolted—doubly re- 
volted, one would think, and yet we 
are not so; instead of being revolted, 
we are affected with a sense of vast, 
sad magnificence. Why is this? 
Because we lose sight of the scene, 
or lose the sense of its horror, in the 
tragedy of the spirit. It is the true 
modern tragedy; the note which 
sounds through Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, through Hamlet, through 
Faust ; all the deeper trials of the 
modern heart might be gathered 
out of those few lines; the sense 
of wasted nobleness— nobleness 
spending its energies upon what 
time seems to be pronouncing no 
better than a dream—at any rate, 
misgivings, sceptic and distracting ; 
yet the heart the while, in spite of the 
uncertainty of the issue, remaining 
true at least toitself. If the spirit of 
the Albigenses warriors had really 
broken cg or if the poet had 
pointed his lesson so as to say, 
truth is a lie, faith is folly, eat, drink, 
and die, then his picture would have 
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been revolting; but the noble spirit 
remains, though it is borne down 
and trifled with by destiny, and 
therefore it is not revolting, but 
tragic. 

We do not seem to have explained 
our meaning; we can do it better 
with our second illustration, for 
which we might have taken Lord 
Byron’s disgusting scene under the 
walls of Corinth, in ‘ the Siege,’ but 
that it will serve better to choose 
from another art. A short time 
since, at a print-shop in Regent- 
street, our eye was caught by a 
picture bearing the name of E. Land- 
seer. Itwas a small circular draw- 
ing—a sun-set on a hill-side. The 
broad disk resting on the edge of 
the horizon, and occupying two-thirds 
of it, cut in two by the features of 
a dead soldier. The features wore 
the settled beautiful sweetness of 
expression which belongs to the first 
few hours after death, and the artist 
appeared to have thrown into them 
as much as he could conceive of 
human nobleness. In effect, it was 
rather theatric than genuine; but 
the intention was obvious. Close 
by the body, upon a rock, in 
the full glow of the evening light, 
sate a vulture, waiting in a sort of 
sleepy greediness to begin his meal. 
The setting sun, the face of the dead 
man, and the vulture, were the only 
objects on which the eye rested. 
Now this picture is an instance of 
what we will call the worst treat- 
ment of a battle-field. There is 
nothing to relieve ; no struggle, no 
cause, no room for hope, for sym- 
pathy, for admiration ; it is a coarse 
victory of death in its most hideous 
form. It is as if it would say, (or 
rather, affect to say, for its very 
faithlessness is not genuine,) You 
dream that you are something, that 
you have a soul, and that it will live ; 
you talk of heaven, of heart, of 
nobleness, of devotion; you talk of 
these things, but you are—this— 
carrion. 

Making all allowances for a pain- 
ter’s difficulty in relieving a death- 
scene, the range of his images being 
limited so far more strictly than the 
poet's there is no excuse for this. 
Ve do not want an art of Atheism; 
and if he could make nothing better, 
he should have let the subject alone. 
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It is unpoetic in the worst sense ; 
but it expresses exactly the modern 
English confusion of the vulgarly 
horrible with the tragic. 

To go back to Homer. 

We must omit for the present 
any notice of the domestic pictures, 
of which there are so many, in the 
palaces of Ulysses, of Nestor, or of 
Alcinous; of the games, so manly, 
yet, in point of refinement, so supe- 
rior even to those of our own middle 
ages; of the supreme good of life 
as they cmaieak it, and of the arts 
by which they endeavoured to realize 
it. Itis useless to notice such things 
briefly, and the detail would expand 
into a volume. But the impression 
which we gather from them all is 
the same which we have gathered 
all along, that if the proper aim of 
all human culture be to combine 
in the highest measure in which 
they are compatible, the two ele- 
ments of refinement and of man- 
liness, then Homer’s age was cul- 
tivated to a degree, the like of 
which the earth has not witnessed 
since. There was more refinement 
under Pericles, as there is more in 
modern London and Paris; but 
there was, and there is, infinitely 
more vice. There was more fierce- 
ness (greater manliness there never 
was) in the times of feudalism. But 
take it for all in all, and in a mere 
human sense, apart from any other 
aspect of the world which is involved 
in Christianity, it is difficult to point 
to a time when life in general was 
happier, and the character of man 
set in a more noble form. If we 
have drawn the picture with too 
little shadow, let it be allowed for. 
It was there, doubtless, though we 
see it only in a few dark spots. The 
Margites would have supplied the 
interval, but the Margites, unhap- 
pily for us, is lost. Even heroes 

ve their littlenesses, and Comedy 
is truer to the details of littleness 
than Tragedy or Epic; for the 
grand is always more or less ideal, 
and the elevation of a moment is 
sublimed into the spirit of a life. 
Comedy, therefore, is essential for 
the representing of men; and there 
were times, doubtless, when the 
complexion of Agamemnon’s great- 
ness was discoloured, like Prince 
Henry’s, by remembering, when he 
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was weary, that poor creature — 
small beer—i. ¢., if the Greeks had 
got any. 

A more serious discolouring, how- 
ever, we are obliged to say that we 
find in Homer himself, in the soil or 
taint which even he is obliged to 
cast over the position of women. In 
the Dliad, where there is no sign of 
male slavery, women had alread 
fallen under it, and though there 
does not seem to have been any 
practice of polygamy, the female 
prisoners fell, as a matter of course, 
into a more degraded position. It 
is painful, too, that their own feel- 
ings often followed the practice of 
the times, and they composed them- 
selves to bear without reluctance 
what their destiny forced upon them. 
When Priam ventured into the Gre- 
cian camp for Hector’s body, and 
stood under the roof of Achilles, he 
endured to do what, as he says, no 
mortal father had ever yet salneel, 
—to give his hand to his son’s 
destroyer. Briseis, whose bed was 
made desolate by the hand of the 
same Achilles, finds it her one great- 
est consolation, that the conqueror 
stoops to choose her to share his 
own. And when Hector in his last 
sad parting scene anticipates a like 
fate for his own Andromache, it is 
not with the revolted agony of horror 
with which such a possible future 
would be regarded by a modern 
husband. Nor does Andromache, 
however bitterly she feels it, protest 
as a modern wife would do, that 
there is no fear for her—that death 
by sorrow’s hand, or by her own, 
would preserve her to rejoin him. 

Nor, again, was unfaithfulness, of 
however long duration, conclusively 
fatal against a wife; for we meet 
Helen, after a twenty years’ elope- 
ment, again the quiet, hospitable 
mistress in the Spartan palace, en- 
tertaining her husband’s guests with 
an easy matronly dignity, and not 
afraid even in his presence to allude 
to the past—in strong terms of self- 
reproach, indeed, but with nothing 
like despairing prostration. Making 
the worst of this, however, yet even 
in this respect the Homeric Greeks 
were better than their contempo- 
raries; and on the whole there 
was, perhaps, no time anterior 
to Christianity when women held 
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a higher place, or the relation 
between wife and husband was of a 
more free and honourable kind. For 
we have given but one side of the 
picture. When a woman can be 
the theme of a poet, her nature 
cannot be held in slight esteem; 
and there is no doubt that Penelope 
is Homer's heroine in the Odyssey. 
One design, at least, which Homer 
had before him was to vindicate the 
character of the virtuous matron 
against the stain which Clytemnestra 
had inflicted on it. Clytemnestra 
has every advantage, Penelope every 
difficulty: the trial of the former 
lasted only half as long as that of 
the latter. Agamemnon in leaving 
her gave herself and his house in 
charge to a divine doidos, a heaven- 
inspired prophet, who should stand 
between her and temptation, and 
whom she had to murder before her 
a could have its way. Pene- 
ope had to bear up alone for twenty 
weary years, without a friend, with- 
out a counsellor, and with even a 
child whose constancy was wavering. 
It is obvious that Homer meant this 
contrast. The story of the Argos 
tragedy is told over and over again. 
The shade of Agamemnon himself 
forbodes a fate like his own to 
Ulysses. It is Ulysses’s first thought 
when he wakes from his sleep to 
find himself in his own land; and 
the scene in Hades, in the last book, 
seems only introduced that the hus- 
band of Clytemnestra may meet 
the shades of the Ithaca suitors, and 
learn in their own tale of the sad 
issue of their wooing, how far 
otherwise it had fared with Ulysses 
than with himself. Women, there- 
tore, according to Homer, were as 
capable of heroic virtue as men were, 
and the ideal of this heroism is one 
to which we have scarcely added. 
For the rest, there is no trace of 
any oriental seraglio system. The 
sexes lived together in easy unaf- 
fected intercourse. The ladies ap- 
peared in society naturally and 
gracefully, and their chief occupa- 
tions were household matters, care 
of clothes and linen, and other 
domestic arrangements. When a 
guest came, they prepared his dress- 
ing-room, settled the bath, and 
arranged the convenience of his 
toilet-table. In their leisure hours, 
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they were to be found, as now, in 
the hall or the saloon, and their 
work-table contained pretty much 
the same materials. Helen was 
winding worsted as she enter- 
tained Telemachus, and Andromache 
worked roses in very modern cross 
stitch. A literalist like Mr. Mac- 
kay, who finds.out that the Israelites 
were cannibals, fromsuch expressions 
as ‘ drinking the blood of the slain,’ 
might discover, perhaps, a similar 
unpleasant propensity in an excited 
wish of Hecuba, that she might 
eat the heart of Achilles ; but inthe 
absence of other evidence, it is un- 
wise in either case to press a meta- 

hor; and the foodof ladies, wherever 

omer lets us see it, is very inno- 
cent—cake and wine, with such 
fruits as were in season. To 
judge by Nausicaa, their breeding 
must have been exquisite. Nausicaa 
standing still, when the uncouth 
figure of Ulysses emerged from 
under the wood, all sea slime and 
nakedness, and only covered with 
a girdle of leaves, standing still 
to meet him when the other girls 
ran away tittering and terrified, is 
the real conception of true female 
modesty ; and in the whole scene 
between them, Homer shows the 
most finished understanding of the 
delicate and tremulous relations 
which occur occasionally in the acci- 
dents of intercourse between highly 
cultivated men and women, and 
which he could only have learnt by 
living in a society where men and 
women met and felt in the way 
which he has described. 

Who, then, was Homer? What 
was he? When did he live? His- 
tory has absolutely nothing to an- 
swer. His poems were not written; 
for the art of writing (at any rate 
for a poet’s purpose) was unknown 
to him. There is a vague tradition 
that the [liad, and the Odyssey, and 
a comic poem called the Margites, 
were composed by an Ionian whose 
name was Homer, about four hun- 
dred years before Herodotus, or in 
the ninth century B.c.; and we know 
certainly that they were preserved 
by the Rhapsodists, or popular 
reciters, who repeated them at 
the private parties or the festivals, 
until writing came into use, and 
they were fixed in a less preca- 
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rious form. ‘A later story was cur- 
rent, that we owe the collection to 
Pisistratus ; but an exclusive claim 
for him was probably only Athenian 
conceit. It is incredible that men 
of real genius in Homer’s own land 
—Alceus for instance—should have 
left such a work to be done by a 
foreigner. But this is really all 
which is known; and the creation 
of the poems lies in impenetrable 
mystery. Nothing remains to guide 
us, therefore, exceptinternal evidence 
(strangely enough it is the same 
with Sha cespeare), and it has led to 
wild conclusions ; yet the wildest is 
not without its use; it has com- 
monly something to rest upon; and 
internal evidence is only really valu- 
able when it has sifted and balanced 
everything. The present opinion 
seems to be, thateachpoemis unques- 
tionably the work of one man; but 
whether both poems are the work 
of the same is yet sub judice. The 
Greeks believed they were; and 
that is much. There are remarkable 
points of resemblance in style, yet 
not greater than in the Zwo Noble 
Kinsmen and in the Yorkshire Tra- 
gedy to Macbeth and Hamlet; and 
there are more remarkable points 
of non-resemblance, which deepen 
upon us the more we read. On the 
other liand, tradition is absolute. If 
the style of the Odyssey is some- 
times unlike the Iliad, so is one 
part of the Iliad sometimes unlike 
another. It is hard to conceive a 
— equal to the creation of either 

iad or Odyssey to have existed 
without leaving at least a legend 
of his name; and the difficulty of 
criticising style accurately in an old 
language will be appreciated by 
those who have tried their hand in 
their own language with the dis- 
puted plays of Shakespeare. There 
are heavy difficulties every way ; 
and we shall best conclude our own 
subject by noting down briefly the 
most striking points of difference of 
which as yet no explanation has 
been attempted. We have already 
noticed several : the non-appearance 
of male slavery in the Iliad, which 
is common in the Odyssey; the 
notion of a future state ; and perhaps 
a fuller cultivation in the female 
character. Andromache is as deli- 
cate as Nausicaa, but she is not as 
grand as Penelope. And in marked 
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contrast to the feeling expressed by 
Briseis, is the passage where the 
grief of Ulysses over the song of De- 
modocus is compared to the grief of a 
young wife flinging herself on the 
yet warm body of her husband, and 
ooking forward to her impending 
slavery with very different feelings. 
But these are among the slightest 

ints in which the two poems are 

issimilar. Not only are there 
slaves in the Odyssey, but there are 
@nres, or serfs, an order with which 
we are familiar in later times, but 
which again are not in the Iliad. 
In the Odyssey the Trojans are 
called émPnropes immoyv, which must 
mean riders. In the Iliad, horses 
are never ridden; they are always 
in harness. 

Wherever in the Odyssey the 
Trojan war is alluded to (and it is 
very often), in no one case is the 
allusion to anything which is men- 
tioned in the liad. Thus we hear 
of the wooden horse, the taking of 
Troy, the death of Achilles, the 
contention of Ulysses with Ajax for 
hisarms. It might be said that the 
poet wished to supply afterwards 
indirectly what he had left in the 
Tliad untold; but again, this is im- 

ssible, for a very curious reason. 

he Iliad opens with the wrath of 
Achilles, which caused such bitter 
woe to the Achaians. In the 
Odyssey it is still the wrath of 
Achilles; but singularly, not with 
Agamemnon, but with Ulysses. 
Ulysses to the author of the Odyssey 
was a far grander person at Troy 
than he appears in the Iliad. In 
the latter poem he is great, but far 
from one of the greatest; in the 
other, he is evidently the next to 
Achilles ; and it seems almost cer- 
tain that whoever wrote the Odyssey 
was working from some other legend 
of the war. There were a thousand 
legends of it. It was set to every 
lyre in Greece, and the relative 
position of the heroes was doubtless 
changed according to the sympathies 
or the patriotism of the singer. 
The character of Ulysses is much 
stronger in the Odyssey; and even 
when the same qualities are at- 
tributed to him — his soft-flowing 
tongue, his cunning, and his elo- 
uence—they are held in very dif- 
erent estimation. The Homer of 
the Iliad has little liking for a 
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talker. Thersites is his pattern 
specimen of such; and it is the 
current scoff at unready warriors to 
praise their father’s courage, and 
then to add— 

GAA Tov viov 
yeivaroeio xépna paxn aydpnde 7 dpeivo. 
But the Pheacian prince who ven- 
tured to reflect, in the Iliad style, 
on the supposed unreadiness of 
Ulysses, is taught a different notion 
of human excellence. Ulysses tells 
him that he is a fool. ‘The — 
he says, ‘do not give all good thi 
to all men, and often a man is m 
unfair to look upon, but over his. 
ill favour they fling, like a garland, 
a power of lovely speech, and the 
people delight to look on him. He 
— with modest dignity, and he 
shines among the multitude. As 
he walks through the city, the 
gaze on him as on a god.’ Dik 
ferences like these, however, are far 
from decisive. The very slightest 
external evidence would weigh them 
all down together. Perhaps the 
following may be of more impor- 
tance :— 

In both poems there are ‘question- 
ings of destiny,’ as the modern 
phrase goes. The thing which we 
call human life is looked in the 
face—this little chequered island of 
lights and shadows, in the middle of 
an ocean of darkness; and in each 
we see the sort of answer which the 
poet finds for himself, and which 
might be summed up briefly in the 
last words of Ecclesiastes, ‘Fear 
God and keep his commandments, 
for that is the whole duty of man ;’ 
but the world bears a different 
aspect, and the answer looks different 
in its —— In the Iliad, in 
spite of the gloom of Achilles, and 
his complaint of the double urn, the 
sense of life, on the whole, is sunny 
and cheerful. There is no yearning 
foranything beyond—nothing vague, 
nothing mystical. The earth, the 
men, the gods, have all a palpable 
reality about them. From first to 
last, we know where we are, and 
what we are about. In the Odyssey 
we are breathing another atmo- 
sphere. The speculations on the 
moral mysteries of our being hang 
like a mist over us from the be- 
ginning to the end, which from 
time to time descends on the actors, 
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and envelops them with a sort of 
reternatural halo. The poet evi- 
ently dislikes the expression of 
‘ suffering being the lot of mortals,’ 
as if it had been abused already for 
ungodly purposes. In the opening 
of the first book, Zeus reproves 
man’s folly for casting the Sieie 
upon the gods, when they them- 
selves, in spite of all the gods can 
do to save them, persist in their 
own perverseness; and we never 
know as we go on, so fast we pass 
from one to the other, when we are 
among mere human beings, and 
when in the spiritual or the mystical. 
Those sea-nymphs, those cannibals, 
those enchantresses, if intended to 
be real, are neither mortal nor divine 
—at any rate, like nothing divine 
which we had seen in Olympus, or 
on the plains of Ilium. And at times 
there is a strangeness even in the 
hero himself. Sometimes it is 
Ulysses painfully toiling his way 
home across the unknown ocean; 
sometimes it is we that are Ulysses, 
and that unknown ocean is the life 
across which we are wandering, 
with too many Circes, and Sirens, 
and ‘Isles of Error’ in our path. 
In the same spirit death is no longer 
the end; and on every side long 
vistas seem to stretch away into the 
infinite, peopled with shadowy forms. 

But, as if this palpable initiation 
into the unseen were still insufficient 
or unconvincing, the common ground 
on which we are treading is set 
sometimes shaking under us, and 
we feel as Humboldt describes 
himself to have felt at the first 
shock of an earthquake. Strange 
ieces of mysterious wildness are 
et fall in our way, coming suddenly 
on us like spectres, and vanishing 
without explanation or hint of their 
purpose. What are those Pheenician 
ships meant for, which required 
neither sail nor oar, but of their 
own selves read the hearts of those 
they carried, and bore them where- 
ever they would go?—or the wild 
end of the ship which took Ulysses 
home?—or that terrible piece of 
second sight in the Hall at 
Ithaca, for which the seer was 
brought from Pylos?—or those 
islands, one of which is for ever 
wasting while another is born into 
being to complete the number?— 
or those mystical sheep and oxen, 
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which knew neither age nor death, 
nor ever had offspring born to them, 
and whose flesh upon the spits 
began to crawl and bellow?—or 
Helen singing round the horse in- 
side the Trojan walls, when every 
Grecian chief's heart fainted in him 
as he thought he heard the voice of 
his own dear wife far away beyond 
the sea ?—although in this, <a 
we need not suppose Homer meant 
anything out of nature. 

Tn the far gates of the Lestry- 
gones ‘when such a narrow rim of 
night divided day from day, that a 
sleepless man might earn a double 
hire, and the ery of the shepherd at 
evening driving home his flock is 
heard by the shepherd going out in 
the morning to pasture,’ we have, 
perhaps, some tale of a Pheenician 
mariner, who had wandered into the 
North Seas, and seen ‘the Norway 
sun set into sunrise.” But what 
shall we say to that Syrian isle, 
‘where disease is not, nor hunger, 
nor thirst, and where, when men 
grow old, Apollo comes with Ar- 
temis, and slays them with his 
silver bow.’ ere is nothing in 
the Tliad like any of these wild 
stories, except, indeed, one—the 
story of Bellerophon, ‘who, when 
he was hated by the gods, wandered 
alone to and fro upon the Aélian 
plains devouring his own soul.’ And 
this is let fall, as it were, just in 
the same strange way as the Odyssey 
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(ABTOUCEE had been arrested, 
tried, condemned, and executed, 
some seven or eight years, and no 
longer occupied the attention of the 
good people of Paris, to whom his 
almost melodramatic life and death 
had afforded a most interesting and 


enduring topic. They were lan- 
guishing, like the Athenians of old, 
for something new, when there arose 
a rumour that another robber, more 
dexterous, more audacious, more 
extraordinary, ay, and more cruel 
than Cartouche, was roaming about 
the streets of their city. What was 
his name ?—whence did he come?— 
were questions in the mouth of every 
one, as each of his numerous daring 
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stories are—like them, without a 
hint of its meaning. But, as it 
stands, it is so unnatural, so out of 
keeping with anything before or 
after, that, although we do not 
know that there is any historical 
evidence against its genuineness, we 
cannot help suspecting it; reducing 
ourselves, as it would seem, to some 
such position as this— The author of 
the Odyssey cannot be the author of 
the Iliad, because there are a num- 
ber of stories in it, which in the 
Tliad have nothing analogous to 
them. . . . Where, therefore, in the 
liad we do find stories of this kind, 
they cannot be genuine.’ Valeat 
quantum. It matters little who 
wrote the poems so we have them. 
Each poem is so magnificent, that 
to have written both could scarcely 
have increased the greatness of the 
man who had written one. And if 
there were two Homers, the earth 
is richer by one more divine-gifted 
man than we had known. After all, 
it is perhaps more easy to believe 
that the differences which we seem 
to see arise from Homer’s own choice 
of the material which best suited 
two works so different, than that 
nature was so largely prodigal as to 
have created in one age and in one 
people two such men; for whether 
one or two, the authors of the [liad 
and the Odyssey stand alone with 
Shakespeare far away above man- 
kind. 


THE ROBBER. 


acts was made public,—questions 
which no one could answer. 

In vain was every arm of the 
police put in requisition, — crime 
after crime was committed with im- 
punity, and terror reigned supreme. 

At last the criminal himself dis- 
dained concealment, and all Paris 
—nay, a considerable portion of 
Europe—trembled at the name of 
PovuLalLuER. 

He appeared about the year 1730, 
and astonished the world by deeds 
some of them so shocking, and at the 
same time so wonderful, that they 
gave some colour to the belief of 
many, that he was aided by super- 
natural agency. 
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This belief was supported by a 
history of the circumstances attend- 
ing his birth. 

There lived in a village on the 
coast of Brittany a man, r but 
of good repute, and well-beloved 
by iis neighbours, — an intrepid 
mariner, but poor as Job himself 
when his friends came to comfort 
him. A robust and well-knit frame 
combined with a fine frank coun- 
tenance, well-bronzed by the sea- 
breezes, was looked on favourably 
by all, and by none more than by 
the young lasses whose furtive 
glances rested with pleasure on the 
manly form and gallant bearing of 
Jacques Poulailler. 

His strength was prodigious, and 
his temerity upon the ocean incre- 
dible. 

Such qualities are appreciated in 
every country; and among the beau- 
ties of the village, one remarkable 
for her superiority in wealth, as well 
as cial gifts, was attracted by 
them, and Jacques Poulailler had 
the good fortune to find favour in 
the eyes of her who was known in 
her little world as La belle Isabeau 
Colomblet. 

At no great distance from this 
maritime village, on the crest of a 
rock lashed by the waves, which at 
high tides was perfectly insulated, 
dwelt a personage of whose origin 
every one was ignorant. The build. 
ing where he had established him- 
self had long been of evil fame 
throughout the country, and was 
only known as La Tour Maudite. 
The fire-sides resounded with tales 
of terror enacted in this lonely and 
ominous theatre. Fiends, in the 
olden time, had made it their abode, 
as was currently reported, and be- 
lieved. From that time, it was 
asserted that no human being could 
dwell there without having previously 
entered into a compact with the evil 
one. The isolation of the place, the 
continued agitation of the waves at 
its base, the howlings of the wind 
around its frowning battlements, the 
traces of the thunder-bolts which 
from time to time had blackened 
and almost charred its walls, the 
absence of bush or tree, or anything 
in the shape of blossom or verdure— 
for neither wall-flower, nor even 
moss, would grow there—had pro- 
duced their effect on the supersti- 
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tious spirit of the neighbours, and 
the accursed place had remained 
untenanted by anything earthly for 
forty or fifty years. 

One gloomy day, however, a man 
was seen prowling about its vicinity: 
he came and went over the sands; 
and, just as a storm was rising, he 
threw himself into a boat, gained 
the offing, and disappeared. 

Every one believed that he was 
lost; but next morning there he 
was. Surprised at this, the neigh- 
bours began to inquire who he could 
be; and, at last, learned-that he had 
bought the tower of the proprie- 
tor, and had come to dwell t ere. 
This was all the information that 
their restless curiosity could obtain, 
Whence did he come ?—what had 
he done? In vain were these ques- 
tions asked. All were querists, and 
none found a respondent. Two or 
three years elapsed before his name 
transpired, At last it wasdiscovered, 
nobody knew how, that his name was 
Roussart. 

He appeared to be a man above six 
feet in height, strongly built, and 
apparently about thirty years of age. 
ths countenance was all but hand- 
some, and very expressive. His con- 
duct was uidecie and without re- 
proach, and, proving himself to be an 
experienced fisherman, he became 
of importance in that country. 

No one was more weatherwise 
than Roussart, and no one turned 
his foreknowledge to such good ac- 
count. He had been seen frequently 
to keep the sea in such fearful tem- 
vests, that all agreed that he must 
. been food for fishes if he had 
not entered into some agreement 
with Satan. When the stoutest 
hearts quailed, and ordinary men 
considered it suicidal to venture out, 
Roussart was to be seen braving 
the tumult of winds and waves, and 
always returned to the harbour safe 
and sound. 

People began to talk about this, 
and m oc their heads ominously. 
Little cared Roussart for their words 
or gestures; but he was the only 
one in the commune who never 
went to church, The curé at last 
gave out that he was excommu- 
nicated; and from that time his 
neighbours broke off all eommuni- 
cation with him. 


Things had arrived at this point, 
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when it was rumoured in the village 
that the gallant fisherman, Jacques 
Poulailler, had touched the heart of 
La belle Isabeau. Soon their ap- 
proaching marriage became the topic 
of the village; and, finally, one Sun- 
day, after mass, the bans were first 
published by the vicar. 

The lads of the village, congre- 
— on the shore, were congratu- 

ting Poulailler on the auspicious 
event, when Roussart suddenly ap- 
peared among them. 

His presence was a surprise: he 
had always avoided the village meet- 
ings as much as others sought 
them; and this sudden change in 
his habits gave a new impulse to 
curiosity. 

The s er appeared to seek 
some one with his eyes, and pre- 
sently walked straight up to the 
happy Jacques, who, intoxicated 
with joy, was giving and receiving 
innumerable shakes of the hand. _ 

* Master Poulailler,’ said Roussart, 
‘ you are going to be married, then?’ 

‘That seems sure,’ replied Pou- 
lailler. 

‘Not more sure than that your 
first-born will belong to the evil 
one. I, Roussart, tell you so.’ 

With that he turned on his heel, 
and regained his isolated dwelling, 
leaving his auditors amazed at his 
abrupt and extraordinary announce- 
ment, and poorJacques more affected 
by it than any one else. 

From that moment Roussart 
showed himself no more in the 
neighbourhood, and soon disap- 
peared altogether, without leaving 
a trace to indicate what.had become 
of him. 

Most water people are super- 
stitious,—the Bretons eminently so, 
and Jacques Poulailler never forgot 
the sinister prophecy of Roussart. 
His comrades were not more obli- 
vious; and when, a year after his 
marriage, his first-born came into 
the world, a universal cry saluted 
the infant boy as devoted to Satan. 
Donné au diable were the words 
added to the child’s name whenever 
it was mentioned. It is not recorded 
whether or no he, was born with 
teeth, but the gossips remarked that 
during the ceremony of baptism the 
new-born babe gave vent to the 
most fearful howlings. He writhed, 
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he kicked, his little face exhibited 
the most horrible contortions ; but 
as soon as they carried him out of 
the church, he burst out into laugh- 
ter as unearthly as it was unnatural. 

After these evil omens, everybody 
expected that the little Pierre Pou- 
lailler would be ugly and ill-formed. 
Not a bit of it: on the contrary, he 
was comely, active, and bold. His 
fine fresh complexion, and well fur- 
nished mouth, were set off by his 
brilliant black eyes and hair, which 
curled naturally all over his head. 
But he was a sad rogue, and some- 
thing more. If an oyster-bed, a 
warren, or an orchard was robbed, 
Pierre Poulailler was sure to be the 
boy accused. In vain did his father 
do all that parent could to reform 
him: he was incorrigible. 

Monsieur le curé had some diffi- 
culty to bring him to his first com- 
munion. The master of the village 
exhausted his catalogue of correc- 
tions—and the catalogue was not 
very short—without succeeding in 
inculcating the first notions of the 
Christian faith and the doctrine of 
the cross. ‘ What is the good of it?’ 
would the urchin say. ‘Am not I 
devoted to the devil, and will not 
that be sv4icient to make my way?’ 

At ten years of age, Pierre was 
put on board a merchant-ship, as 
cabin-boy. At twelve, he robbed his 
captain, and escaped to England 
with the spoil. In London he con- 
trived to pass for the natural son of 
a French duke; but his numerous 
frauds forced him again to seek his 
native land, where, in his sixteenth 
year, he enlisted as a drummer in 
the regiment of Champagne, com- 
manded by the Count de Vari- 
cléres. Before he had completed 
his eighteenth year he deserted, 
joined a troop of fortune-telling 
gipsies, whom he left to try his 
fortune with a regular pilferer, and 
finally, engaged himself to a rope- 
dancer. He played comedy, sold 
orvietan with the success of Doctor 
Dulcamara himself; and in a word, 
= through all the degrees which 
ead to downright robbery. 

Once his good angel seemed to 
prevail. He left his disreputable 
companions and entered the army 
honourably. For a short time there 
were hopes of him; it was thought 
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that he would amend his life, and 
his superiors were satisfied with his 
conduct. But the choicest weapon 
in the armoury of him to whom he 
had been devoted was directed 
against him. A vivandiére— the 
prettiest and most piquante of her 
tribe—raised a flame in his heart 
that burnt away all other considera- 
tions; but he might still have con- 
tinued in a comparatively respectable 
course, if the sergeant-major had 
not stood forward as his rival. The 
coquette had in her heart a pre- 
ference for Pierre; and the sergeant, 
taking advantage of his rank, in- 
sulted his subordinate so grossly, 
that he was repaid by a blow. The 
sergeant’s blood was up, and as he 
rushedo attack Pierre, the soldier, 
drawing his sabre, dangerously 
wounded his superior officer, who, 
after lingering a few days, went the 
way of all flesh. Pierre would have 
tasted the tender mercies of the 
provost-marshal; but fortunately, 
the regiment was lying near the 
frontier, which our hero contrived 
to cross, and then declared war 
against society at large. 

The varied Beet ge and acquire- 
ments of the youth—his courage, 
true as steel, and always equal to 
the occasion—the prudence and fore- 
sight with which he meditated a 
coup de main—the inconceivable 
rapidity of his execution—his deli- 
cate and disinterested conduct to- 
wards his comrades—all contributed 
to render him famous, in the fumosus 
sense, if you will, and to raise him 
to the first place. 

Germany was the scene of his 
first exploits. The world had con- 
demned him to death, and he con- 
demned the world to subscribe to 
his living. 

At this period, he had posted him- 
self in ambush on the crest of a hill, 
whence his eye could command a 
great extent of country; and cer- 
tainly the elegance of his mien, his 
graceful bearing, and the splendour 
of his arms, might well excuse those 
who did not take him for what 
he really was. He was on the hill- 
side a two beautiful young 
women appeared in sight. He lost 
no time in joining them; and, as 
youth is communicative, soon learnt, 
in answer to his questions, that, tired 
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of remaining in the carriage, the 
had determined to ascend the hi 
on foot. 

‘You are before the carriage, 
then, mademoiselle ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; cannot you hear the 
whip of the postillions ?’ 

The conversation soon became 
animated, and every moment made 
a deeper inroad into the heart of 
our handsome brigand: but every 
moment also made the situation 
more critical. On the other side of 
the hill was the whole band, ranged 
in order of battle, and ready to 
pounce upon the travellers. Having 
ascertained the place of abode of his 
fair companions, and promised to 
avail himself of the first opportunity 
to pay his compliments to them - 
there, he bade them politely adieu, 
and having gained a path cut 
through the living rock, known but 
to few, descended with the agility 
of a chamois to his party, whom he 
implored not to attack the carriage 
which was approaching. 

But, if Poulailler had his reasons 
for this chivalrous conduct, his band 
were actuated by no such motives, 
and they demurred to his prayer. 
He at once conquered their aa 
tion by bidding them name the 
value that they put on their ex- 
pected booty, caaleeed the safety of 
the travellers by the sum named, 
and the two fair daughters of the 
Baron von Kirbergen went on their 
way full of the praises of the hand- 
some stranger whose acquaint- 
ance they had made, and in blissful 
ignorance of the peril they had 
passed. 

That very day, Poulailler left his 
lieutenant in the temporary com- 
mand of the band, mounted his most 
beautiful horse, followed his beloved 
to the castle of her father, and intro- 
duced himself as the Count Petrucci 
of Sienna, whom he had lately 
robbed, and whose papers he had 
taken care to retain with an eye to 
future business. 

His assumed name, backed by his 
credentials, secured for him a favour- 
able reception, and he well knew 
how to improve the occasion. An 
accomplished rider, and bold in the 
chase, he won the good opinion of 
the Baron; while his musical and 
conversational talent made him the 

G 
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pet of the drawing-room. The young 
and charming Wilhelmina surren- 
dered her heart to the gay and 
amiable cavalier; and all went mer- 
rily, till one fine morning Fortune, 
whose wheel is never stationary, 
sent the true Count to the castle. 
It was no case of the two Sosias, for 
no two persons could well be more 
unlike ; and as soon as the real per- 
sonage saw his representative, he 
recognised him as the robber who 
had stolen his purse as well as his 
name. 

Here was a pretty business. Most 
adventurers would have thrown up 
the game as desperate ; but our hero, 
with a front worthy of Fathom him- 
self, boldly proclaimed the last visitor 
to be an impostor, and argued the 
case so ably, and with such well- 
simulated indignation at the audacity 
of the new-comer, that the Baron 
was staggered, and despatched mes- 
sengers to the partners of a mer- 
eantile house at Florence, to whom 
the true Petrucci was well known. 

To wait for the result of the in- 
quiry would have been a folly of 
which Poulailler was not likely to 
be guilty; so he made a neon ht 
flitting of it that very night—but 
not alone. Poor Wilhelmina had 
cast in her lot with her lover for 
good or for evil, and fled with him. 

The confusion that reigned in the 
best of all possible castles, the next 
morning, may be conceived ; but we 
must leave the Baron blaspheming, 
and the Baroness in hysterics, to 
follow the fugitives, who gained 
France in safety, and were soon lost 
in the labyrinths of Paris. 

There he was soon joined by his 
band, to the great loss and terror of 
the honest people of the good city. 
Every day , M. Hérault, the lieu- 
tenant of police, was saluted by new 
cases of robbery and violence, which 
his ablest officers could neither pre- 
vent nor punish. The organization of 
the band was so complete, and the 
head so ably directed the hands, that 
neither life nor property was consi- 
dered safe from one moment to an- 
other. Nor were accounts of the 
generosity of the chief occasionally 
wanting to add to his fame. 

One night, as Poulailler was tra- 
versing the roofs with the agility of 
a cat, for the purpose of entering a 
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house whose usual inmates were 
gone into the country, he passed the 
window of a garret whence issued a 
melancholy concert of sobs and 
moans. He a and approached 
the apartment of a helpless family, 
without resources, without bread, 
and suffering the pangs of hunger. 
Touched by their distress, and re- 
membering his own similar suffer. 
ings before Fortune favoured him, 
he was about to throw his purse 
among them, when the door of the 
chamber opened violently, and a 
man, apparently beside himself, 
rushed in with a handful of gold, 
which he cast upon the floor. 

‘There,’ cried he, in a voice 
broken by emotion—‘ there, take— 
buy—eat; but it will cost y6u dear. 
I pay for it with my honour and 
peace of mind. Baffled in all my 
attempts to procure food for you 
honestly, I was on my despairing 
return, when I beheld, at a short 
distance from me, a tall, but slight- 
made man, who walked hurriedly, 
but yet with an air as if he expected 
some one. Ah! thought I, this is 
some lover; and yielding to the 
temptation of the fiend, I seized 
him by the collar. The poor crea- 
ture was terrified, and, begging for 
nay put into my hands this 
watch, two gold snuff-boxes, and 
those Louis, and fled. There they 
are; they will cost me my life. 
shall never survive this infamy.’ 

The starving wife re-echoed these 
sentiments; and even the hungry 
children joined in the lamentations 
of the miserable father. 

All this touched Pierre to the 
a To the great terror of the 
amily, he entered the room, and 
stood in the midst. 

‘Be comforted,’ said he to the 
astonished husband; ‘you have 
robbed a robber. The infamous 
coward who gave up to you this 
plunder is one of Poulailler’s sen- 
tinels. Keep it; it is yours.’ 

‘But who are you?’ cried the 
husband and wife;—‘ who are you, 
and by what right is it that you 
thus dispose of the goods of another?’ 

‘ By the right of a chief over his 
subalterns. I am Poulailler.’ 

The poor family fell on their 
knees, and asked what they could 


do for him. 
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‘Give me a light,’ said Pierre, 
‘that I may get down into the 
street without breaking my neck.’ 

This reminds one of the answer 
which Rousseau geve to the Due de 
Praslin, whose Danish dog, as_ it 
was running before the carriage, had 
upset the peripatetic philosopher. 

‘What can I do you?’ said 
the Duke to the fallen author of 
La Nouvelle Heloise, whose person 
he did not know. 

‘You can tie up your dog,’ re- 
plied Jean-Jacques, gathering him- 
self up, and walking away. 

Poulailler having done his best to 
render a worthy family happy, went 
his way, to inflict condi unish- 
ment on the poltroon who Thad 80 
readily given up the purse and the 
watches. 

The adventures of this accom- 
plished robber were so numerous 
and marvellous, that it.is rather 
difficult to make a selection. One 
evening, at the bal de l’ Opéra, he 
made the acquaintance of a charm- 
ing woman, who, at first, all indig- 
nation, was at length induced to 
listen to his proposal, that he should 
see her home; and promised to 
admit him, ‘if Monseigneur should 
not be there.’ 

* But who is this Monseigneur?’ 
inquired Pierre. 

‘Don’t ask,’ replied the fair lady. 

‘Who is he, fairest?” 

‘Well, how curious you are; you 
make me tell all my secrets. If you 
must know, he is a prince of the 
church, out of whose revenues he 
supports me; and I cannot but show 
my oe to him.’ 

‘Certainly not; he seems to have 
claims which ought to be attended to.’ 

By this time they had arrived at 
an elegantly furnished house, which 
they entered, the lady having ascer- 
tained that the coast was clear ; and 
Poulailler had just installed himself, 
when up drove a carriage—Mon- 
seigneur in person. 

The beauty, in a state of distrac- 
tion, threw herself at the feet of her 
spark, and implored him to pass into 
a back cabinet. Poulailler obeyed, 
and had hardly reached his hiding- 
place, when he beheld, through the 
glazed door, Monseigneur, who had 
gone to his Semele in all his apo- 
stolical magnificence. A large and 
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splendid cross of diamonds, perfect 
in water, shot dazzling rays from 
his breast, where it was suspended 
by a chain of cat’s-eyes, of great 
rice, set in gold; the button and 
lee of his hat blazed with other 
precious stones; and his fingers 
sparkled with rings, whose brilliants 
were even greater and more beau- 
tiful than those that formed the 
constellation of his cross. 

It is very seldom that the human 
heart, however capacious, has room 
for two grand passions in activity at 
the same time. In this instance, 
Poulailler no sooner beheld the rich 
and tempting sight, than he found 
that the god of Love was shaking 
his wings and flying from his bosom, 
and that the demon of Cupidity was 
taking the place of the more dis- 
interested deity. He rushed from 
his hiding-place, and presented him- 
self to the astonished prelate with a 
poniard in one hand and a pistol in 
the other, both of which he held to 
the sacred breast in the presence 
of the distracted lady. The bishop 
had not learnt to be careless of life, 
and had sufficient self-possession in 
his terror not to move, lest he 
should compromise his safety, while 
Poulailler proceeded to strip him 
with a dexterity that practice had 
rendered perfect. Diamonds, pre- 
cious stones, gold, coined and orna- 
mental, rings, watch, snuff-box, and 
purse, were transferred from the 
priest to the robber with marvellous 
celerity; then turning to the lady, 
he made her open the casket which 
contained the price of her favours, 
and left the house with the plunder 
and such a laugh as those only revel 
in who win. 

The lieutenant of police began to 
take the tremendous success of our 
hero to heart, and in his despair at 
the increasing audacity of the robber, 
caused it to be 7 amongst his 
spies, archers, and sergeants, that he 
who should bring Poulailler before 
him should be rewarded with one 
hundred pistoles, in addition to a 
place of two thousand livres a year. 

M. Hérault was seated comfort- 
ably at his breakfast, when the 
Count de Villeneuve was announced. 
This name was—perhaps is—princi- 
pally borne by two celebrated 
amilies of Provence and ee 
G 
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M. Hérault instantly rose and passed 
into his cabinet, where he beheld a 
personage of good mien, dressed to 
perfection, with as much luxury as 
taste, who in the best manner re- 
quested a private interview. Orders 
were immediately issued that no one 
should venture to approach till the 
bell was rung; and a valet was 
placed as sentinel in an adjoining 
gallery to prevent the possibility of 
interruption. 

‘Well, Monsieur le Comte, what 
is your business with me?” 

* Oh, a trifle ;—merely a thousand 
pistoles, which I am about to take 
myself from your strong box, in lieu 
of the hundred pistoles and the snug 

lace which you have promised to 

im who would gratify you by Pou- 
lailler’s presence. I am Potlailler, 
who will despatch you to the police 
of the other world with this poisoned 
dagger, if you raise your voice or 
attempt to defend yourself. Nay, 
stir not,—a scratch is mortal.’ 

Having delivered himself of this 
address, the audacious personage 
drew from his pockets some fine but 
strong whipcord, well hackled and 


twisted, and proceeded to bind the 
lieutenant of police hand and foot, 
finishing by making him fast to the 


lock of the door. Then the robber 
proceeded to open the lieutenant’s 
secrétaire, the drawers of which he 
well rummaged, and having filled 
his pockets with the gold which he 
found there, turned to the dis- 
comfited lieutenant with a profound 
bow, and after a request that he 
would not take the trouble to show 
him out, quietly took his departure. 

here are some situations so con- 
founding, that they paralyse the 
faculties for a time; and the 
magistrate was so overcome by his 
misfortune, that, instead of calling 
for aid, as he might have done when 
the robber left him, he set to work 
with his teeth, in vain endeavours to 
disengage himself from the bonds 
which held him fast. An hour 
elapsed before any one ventured to 
disturb M. Hérault, who was found 
in a rage to be imagined, but not 
described, at this daring act. The 
loss was the least part of the annoy- 
ance. A cloud of epigrams flew 
about, and the streets resounded 
with the songs celebrating Pou- 
lailler’s triumph and the defeat of 
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the unfortunate magistrate, who 
dared not for some time to go into 
society, where he was sure to find a 
laugh at his expense. 

ut ready as the good people of 
Paris were with their ridicule, th 
were by no means at their ease. 
The depredations of Poulailler in- 
creased with his audacity, and people 
were afraid to venture into the 
streets after nightfall. As soon as the 
last rays of the setting sun fell on the 
Boulevards, the busy crowds began 
to depart; and when that day-star 
sank ca the horizon, they were 
deserted. Nobody felt safe. 

The Hdtel de Briennewas guarded 
like a fortress, but difficulty seemed 
to give additional zest to Poulailler. 
Into this hdtel he was determined to 
penetrate, and into it he got. While 
the carriage of the Princess of Lor- 
raine was waiting at the Opera, he 
contrived, to fix leathern bands, with 
screws, under the outside of the 
bottom of the body, while his asso- 
ciates were treating the coachman 
and footman at a cabaret, slipped 
under the carriage in the confusion 
of the surrounding crowd when it 
drew up to the door of the theatre, 
and, depending on the strength of 
his powerful wrists, held on under- 
neath, and was carried into the hdtel 
under the very nose of the Swiss 
Cerberus. 

When the stable-servants were all 
safe in their beds, Poulailler quitted 
his painful hiding-place, where the 
poorer of his muscles and sinews had 

een 80 severely tested, and mounted 
into the hay-loft, where he remained 
concealed three nights and four days, 
sustaining himself on cakes of choco- 
late. Noone loved good cheer better 
than he, or indulged more in the 

leasures of the table; but he made 
nimself a slave to nothing, save the 
inordinate desire of other men’s 
goods, and patiently contented him- 
self with what aa keep body and 
soul together till he was enabled to 
make his grand coup. 

At last, Madame de Brienne went 
in all her glory to the Princess de 
Marsan’s ball, and nearly all the 
domestics took advantage of the ab- 
sence of their mistress to leave the 
hdtel in pursuit of their own plea- 
sures. oulailler then descended 
from the hay-loft, made his way to 
the noble dame’s cabinet, forced her 
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secrétaire, and possessed himself of 
two thousand Louis d'or and a port- 
folio, which he doubtless wished to 
examine at his ease; for, two days 
afterwards, he sent it back, (finding 
it furnished with such securities only 
as he could not negotiate with safety, ) 
and a polite note signed with his 
name, in which he begged the 
princess graciously to receive the 
restitution, and to accept the excuses 
of one who, had he not been sorel 
pa for the moderate sum whieh 

e had ventured to take, would 
never have thought of depriving the 
illustrious lady of it; adding, that 
when he was in cash, he should be 
delighted to lend her double the 
amount, should her occasions require 
it. 

This impudent missive was lauded 
as a marvel of good taste at Ver- 
sailles, where, for a whole week, 
every one talked of the consummate 
cleverness, and exquisite gallantry 
of the Chevalier de Poulailler. 

This title of honour stuck, and his 
fame seemed to inspire him with 
additional ardour and address. His 


affairs having led him to Cambray, 
he happened to have for a travelling 


companion, the Dean ofa well-known 
noble Belgian chapter. The conversa- 
tionrolledonthenotorietiesoftheday, 
and Poulailler was a more interest- 
ing theme than the weather. But 
our chevalier was destined to listen 
to observations that did not much 
flatter his self-esteem, for the Dean, 
so far from allowing him any merit 
whatever as a brigand, characterized 
him as an infamous and miserable 
cut-purse, adding, that at his first 
and approaching visit to Paris, he 
would make it his business to see 
the lieutenant of police, and re- 
proach him with the small pains he 
took to lay so vile a scoundrel by 
the heels. 

The journey passed off without 
the occurrence of anything remark- 
able; but, about a month after this 
colloquy, M. Hérault received a 
letter, informing him, that on the 
previous oa M. de Potter, 
chanoine-doyen of the noble chapter 
of Brussels, had been robbed and 
murdered by Poulailler, who, clad 
in the habits of his victim, and fur- 
nished with his papers, would enter 
the barrier St. Martin. This letter 
purported to be written by one of 
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his accomplices, who had come to 
the determination of denouncing 
him, in the hope of obtaining par- 
don. 

The horror of M. Hérault at the 
death of this dignified ecclesiastic, 
who was personally unknown to 
him, was, if the truth must be told, 
merged in the delight which that 
magistrate felt in the near prospect 
of avenging society and himself on 
this daring criminal. A cloud of 
police officers hovered in ambush at 
each of the barriers, and especially 
at that which bore the name of the 
saint who divided his cloak with the 
poor pilgrim, with directions to 
seize and bring into the presence of 
M. Hérault a man habited as an 
ecclesiastic, and with the papers of 
the Dean of the Brussels chapter. 
Towards evening the Lille coach 
arrived, wassurrounded, andescorted 
to the hdtel des Messageries; and, 
at the moment when the passengers 
descended, the officers pounced upon 
the personage whose appearance 
and vestments corresponded with 
their instructions. 

The resistance made by this per- 
sonage only sharpened the zeal of 
the officers who seized him, and, in 
spite of his remonstrances and cries, 
carried him to the hdtel of the 
police, where M. Hérault was pre- 
pared with the proofs of Poulailler’s 
crimes. Two worthy citizens of 
Brussels were there, anxious to see 
the murderer of their friend, the 
worthy ecclesiastic, whose loss they 
so much deplored: but what was 
their joy, and, it must be added, 
the disappointment of M. Hérault, 
when the supposed criminal turned 
out to be no other than the good 
Dean de Potter himself, safe and 
sound, but not a little indignant at 
the outrage which he had sustained. 
Though a man of peace, his ire so 
far ruffled a generally calm temper, 
that he could not help asking M. 
Hérault whether Poulailler (from 
whom a second letter now arrived, 
laughing at their beards) or he, M. 
Hérault, was the chief director of 


gS 
illiam of Deloraine, good at 
need— 


By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 
Had baffled Percy’s best bloodhounds. 
Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s king and Scotland’s queen. 
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But he was never taken, and had no 
occasion for his 
neck-verse at Hairibee, 

even if he could have read it. Pou- 
lailler was arrested no less than five 
times, and five times did he break 
his bonds. Like Jack Sheppard and 
Claude Du Vall, he owed his escape 
in most instances to the frail fair 
ones, who would have dared any- 
thing in favour of their favourite, 
and who, in Jack’s case, joined on 
one occasion without jealousy in a 
successful effort to save him. 

Poulailler was quite as much the 
pet of the petticoats as either of 
these hempen heroes. With a fine 
person and accomplished address, he 
came, saw, and overcame, in more 
instances than that of the fair 
daughter of the Baron von Kirber- 
gen ; but, unlike John Sheppard or 
Claude Du Vall, Poulaitler was 
cruel. Villains as they were, John 
and Claude behaved weil, after their 
fashion, to those whom they robbed, 
and to the unhappy women with 
whom they associated. In their 
case, the ‘ladies’ did their utmost 
to save them, and men were not 
wanting who endeavoured to obtain 
a remission of their sentence. But 
Poulailler owed his fall to a woman 
whom he had ruined, ill-treated, 
and scorned. The ruin and ill-treat- 
ment she bore, as the women, poor 
things, will bear such atrocities; 
but the scorn roused all the fury 
which the poets, Latin and English, 
have written of; and his cruelties 
were so flagrant, that he could find 
no man to say, ‘God bless him.’ 

Wilbelmina von Kirbergen had 
twice narrowly escaped froma violent 
death. Poulailler, in his capricious 
wrath, once stabbed her with such 
murderous will, that she lay a lon 
time on the verge of the grave, an 
then recovered to have the strength 
of her constitution tried by the 
strength of a poison which he had 
administered to her in insufficient 
quantities. Henry the Eighth for- 
warded his wives, when he was tired 
of them, to the other world, by form 
of what was, in his time, English 
law; but when Poulailler ‘felt the 
fulness of satiety,’ he got rid of his 
mistresses by a much more summ. 
process. But it was not till this 
accomplished scoundrel openly left 
W ina for a younger and more 
beautiful woman, that she, who had 
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given up station, family, and friends, 
to link herself with his degrading 
life, abandoned herself to revenge. 

She wrote to him whom she had 
loved so long and truly, to implore 
that they might once more meet 
before they parted in peace for ever. 
Poulailler, too happy to be freed on 
such terms, accepted her invitation, 
and was received so warmly, that 
he half repented his villanous con- 
duct, and felt a return of his youth- 
ful affection. A splendid supper 
gave zest to their animated conver- 
sation; but towards the end of it, 
Poulailler observed a sudden change 
in his companion, who manifested 
evident symptoms of suffering. Pou- 
lailler anxiously inquired the cause. 

‘Not much,’ said she; ‘a mere 
trifle. I have poisoned myself, that 
I may not survive you.’ 

* Quoi! coquine, m’aurais-tu fait 
aussi avaler le boucon?’ cried the 
terrified robber. 

‘ That would not have sufficiently 
avenged me. Your death would 
have been too easy. No, my friend, 
you will leave this place safe and 
well; but it will be to finish the 
night at the Conciergerie ; and, to- 
morrow, as they will only have to 
prove your identity, you will finish 

our career on the wheel in the 
lace de Gréve.’ 

So saying, she iy her hands, 
and, in an instant, before he had 
time to move, the Philistines were 
upon him. Archers and other officers 
swarmed from the hangings, door, 
and windows. For a few moments, 
surrounded as he was, hisindomitable 
courage seemed to render the issue 
doubtful; but what could one man 
do against a host armed to the 
teeth? He was overpowered, not- 
withstanding his brave and vigorous 
resistance. 

His death, however, was not so 

y as his wretched mistress pro- 
phesied that it would be. The love 
of life prevailed, and in the hope of 
gaining time which he might turn 
to account in effecting his escape, 
he promised to make revelations of 
consequence to the state. The 
authorities soon found out that he 
was trifling with them, and the pro- 
cureur-général, adter having caused 
him to be submitted to the most ex- 
cruciating torture, left him to be 
broken on the wheel alive. He was 
executed with all the accursed re- 
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finement of barbarity which dis- 

thetimes ; and histormenters, 
at last, put the finishing stroke to 
his prolonged agonies, by throwin 
him alive into the fire that blaze 
at his feet. 

Nothing can justify such penal 
atrocities. If anything could, Pou- 
lailler, it tust itted, had 
wrought hard to bring down upon 
himself the whole sharpness of the 
law of retaliation. Upwards of one 
hundred and fifty persons had been 
murdered by him and his band. 
Resistance seemed to rouse in him 
and them the fury of devils. Nor 
was it only on such occasions that his 
murderous propensities were glutted. 

At the oe of St. Martin, he 
caused the father, the mother, two 
brothers, a newly-married sister, her 
husband, and four relations, or 
friends, to be butchered in cold 
blood. 

One of his band was detected in 
an attempt to betray him. Poulail- 
ler had him led to a cellar. The 
traitor was placed upright in an 
angle of the wall, gagged, and there 
they built him in alive. Poulailler, 
with his own hand, wrote the sen- 
tence and epitaph of the wretch on 
the soft plaster; and there it was 
found some years afterwards, when 
= cellar in which this en om 
of vengeance was perpetrate e 
into the hands of a = sonmiion 
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It was current in the country 
where Poulailler first saw the light, 
and where his father, mother, breth- 
ren, and sisters, still lived an honour- 
able life, embittered only by the 
horrible celebrity of their relation, 
that, on the night which followed 
the day of Pierre’s execution, the 
isolated tower, which had been un- 
inhabited since its last occupier so 
mysteriously disappeared, seemed all 
on fire, every window remaining illu- 
minated by the glowing element till 
morning dawned. During this fear- 
ful nocturnal spectacle, it was 
affirmed, that infernal howlings and 
harrowing cries proceeded from the 
apparently burning mass, and some 

asants declared that they heard 
oe Poulailler’s name shouted 
from the midst of the flames in a 
voice of thunder. 

The dawn showed the lonely tower 
unscathed by fire; but a fearful 
tempest arose, and raged with cease- 
less fi for thrice twenty-four 
hours. e violence of the hurri- 
cane was such, that it was impossible 
during that time for any vessel to 
keep the sea; and when at length 
the storm subsided, the coast was 
covered with pieces of wreck, while 
the waves continued for many days 
to give up their dead at the base of 
the rock, from whose crest frowned 
La Tour Maudite. 


WORDSWORTH.* 
Part I. 


LLIAM WORDSWORTH 

is generally allowed to have 
exercised a deeper and more per- 
manent influence upon the literature 
and modes of thinking of our age, 
than any of the at poets who 
lived and wrote ees the first 
quarter of the present century. In 
proportion as his fame was of slower 
growth, and his poems were longer 
in making their way to the under- 
standing and affections of hiscountry- 
men, so their roots seem to have 
struck deeper down, and the crown 
of glory that encircles his memory 
is of gold, that has been purified 
and brightened by the fiery ordeal 


through which it has passed. Ten- 
nyson says of the laureate wreath 
which he so deservedly wears, that 
it is 
Greener from the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base. 

And this, which seems at first sight 
negative praise, is, in reality, a proof 
of exquisite discernment ; for it is 
just thatwhich constitutes the marked 
distinction between W ordsworthand 
the other really original poets who 
are likely to share with him the 
honour of representing poetically to 
posterity the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. In their crowns 
there is alloy, both moral and intel- 
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lectual. His may not be of so im- 
perial a fashion ; the gems that stud 
it may be less dazzling, but the gold 
is of ethereal temper, and there is 
no taint upon his robe. Weakness, 
incompleteness, imperfection, he had, 
for he was a mortal man of limited 
faculties, but spotless purity is not 
to bedenied him—he uttered nothing 
base. Our readers will anticipate 
us in ranking with him, as the repre- 
sentative poets of their age, Byron, 
Scott, and Shelley. Of each of these 
we would say a few words, especially 
in this representative character. 
Lord Byron’s poems are the 
actual life-experience of a man whose 
birth and fortune enabled him to 
mix with the highest society, and 
whose character led him to select 
for his choice that portion of it 
which pursued pleasure as the main, 
if not the sole object of existence. 
Under a thin disguise of name, 
country, and outward incident, the 
present us with the desires which 
actuated, the passions which agitated, 
and the characters which were the 
ideals of the fashionable men and 
women of the earlier part of this 
century. Limited and monotonous 
as they are in their essential nature, 
ringing perpetual changes upon one 
passion and one phase of passion, 
the brilliance of their diction, the 
voluptuous melody of their verse, 
the picturesque beauty of their 
scenery, well enough represent that 
life of the richer classes, which 
chases with outstretched arms all the 
Protean forms of pleasure, only to 
find the subtle essence escape as 
soon as grasped, leaving behind in 
its place weariness, disappointment, 
and joyless stagnation. The loftiest 
joys they paint are the thrillings of 
the sense, the raptures of a fine 
nervous organization; their pathos 
is the regret, and their wisdom the 
languor and the satiety of the jaded 
voluptuary. These form the staple, 
the woof of Lord Byron’s try, 
and with it is enwoven all that 
which gives outward variety and 
incessant stimulating novelty to the 
ursuits of an Englishman of fashion. 
hese pursuits are as numerous, as 
absorbing, and demand as much 
activity of a kind as those of the 
student or the man of business. 
Among them will be found those 
upon which the student and the 
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man of business are employed, 
though in a different spirit, and with 
a differentaim. Thus we frequently 
see among the votaries of pleasure 
men who are fond of literature, of 
art, of politics, of foreign travel, of 
all oie and active enterprise, but 
all these will be pursued, not as 
duties to be done, in an earnest, 
hopeful, self-sacrificing spirit, ‘ that 
scorns delights and lives laborious 
days,’ but for amusement, for im- 
mediate pleasure to be apes. as a 
resource against ennui and vacuity, 
to which none but the weakest and 
most effeminate nature will succumb. 
This difference of object and of 
motive necessitates a Baiecenee in 
the value of the results. The soil, 
which is ploughed superficially, and 
for a quick return, will bear but 
frail and fading flowers; the planter 
of oaks must toil in faith and 
patience, and sublime confidence in 
the future. And so, into whatever 
field the wide and restless energies 
of men like Lord Byron carry them, 
they bring home no treasures that 
will endure—no marble of which 
world-lasting statue or palace may 
be hewn or built—no iron, of which 
world-subduing machines may be 
wrought. Poems, pictures, history, 
science, the magnificence and loveli- 
ness of Nature, cities of old renown, 
adventures of desperate excitement, 
new manners, languages, and cha- 
racters, supply them with an ever 
fresh flow of sensation and emotion, 
keep the senses and the faculties 
cognate with sense in a pleasant 
activity, but nowell-based generaliza- 
tion is gained for the understanding ; 
facts are not even carefully observed 
and honestly studied; pleasant sen- 
sation was the object, and that once 
obtained, there is no more worth in 
that which produced it, though in it 
may lie a law of God's manifestation, 
one of those spiritual facts to know 
and obey which would seem the chief 
purpose of man’s existence, to dis- 
cover and make them known, the 
noblest glory and highest function 
of genius. yt is in this spirit that 
Lord Byron has questioned Life : 
‘Oh! where can pleasure be found ?’ 
and Life, echo-like, would only 
answer, ‘Where!’ It is because he 

ut that question more earnestly, 
fived up to its spirit more fearlessly, 


and .more faithfully and experi- 
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mentally reported the answer, that 
he is so eminently a representative 
poet—representative of what a large 
and important class in every country 
actually is, of what a far larger class 
aspires to be. It is in his fearless 
attempt at solving the problem of 
life in his own way, his complete 
discomfiture, and his unshrinking 
exhibition of that discomfiture, that 
the absolute and permanent value 
of his social teaching consists. For 
he was endowed with such gifts of 
nature and of fortune, so highly 
placed, so made to attract and 
fascinate, adorned with such beauty 
and ace, with such splendour 
of talents, with such quick sus- 
ceptibility to impressions, with such 
healthy activity of mind, with such 
rich flow of speech, with such vast 
meant of eiyeeet, that no one 
is likely to make the experiment he 
made from a higher vantage ground, 
with more chances of success. And 
the result of his experience he has 
given to the world, and has thrown 
over the whole the charm of a clear, 
vigorous, animated style, at once 
masculine, and easy, and polished, 
sparkling with beauty, instinct with 
life, movement, and variety ; by turns 
calm, voluptuous, impassioned, en- 
thusiastic, terse, and witty, and 
always most’ prominent that un- 
studied grace, that Rubens -like 
facility of touch, which irresistibly 
impresses the reader with a sense of 

wer, of strength not put fully 
forth, of resources carelessly flowing 
out with exhaustless prodigality, not 
husbanded with timid anxiety, and 
exhibited with pompous ostentation. 
It is the combination of these 
qualities of the artist, with his 
peculiar fearlessness and honesty of 
avowal—his plain, unvarnished ex- 
pression of what he found pleasant, 
and chose for his good, that will 
ever give him a high, if not almost 
the highest place among the poets 
of the nineteenth century, even with 
those readers who perceive and 
lament the worthlessness of his 
matter, the superficiality and scanti- 
ness of his knowledge, the want of 
purity and elevation in his life and 
character. Those will best ap- 
preciate his wonderful talents who 
are acquainted with the works of his 
countless imitators, who have admir- 
ably succeeded in re-producing his 
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badmorality, his superficial thoughts, 
and his characterless portraits, with- 
out the fervour of his feeling, the 
keenness of his sensations, the ease 
and vigour of his language, the flash 
of his wit, or the knowledge of the 
world, and the manly common- 
sense which redeemed and gave 
value to what else had been entirely 
worthless. 

If the name of Lord Byron 
naturally links itself with the fashion- 
able life of great cities; with circles 
where men and women live mutually 
to attract and please each other; 
where the passions are cherished as 
stimulants and resources against 
ennui, are fostered by luxurious 
idleness, and hesightoned by all the 
aids that an old and elaborate 
material civilization can add to the 
charms of beauty, and the excite- 
ments of brilliant assemblies; where 
art and literature are degraded 
into handmaids and bondslaves of 
sensuality; where the vanity of 
social distinction fires the tongue of 
the eloquent speaker, wakens the 
harp of the poet, colours the canvass 
of the painter, moulds the manners 
and sways the actions, directs even 
the loves and the hatreds of all; no 
less naturally does the name of Sir 
Walter Scott stand as the symbol 
and representative of the life and 
tastes of the country aristocracy, who 
bear the titles and hold the lands of 
the feudal barons, and of the country 
gentlemen whose habits and manners 
are in such perfect contrast to those 
of the Squire Westerns to whose 
placesthey havesucceeded. Possess- 
ing in a high degree the active and 
athletic frame, the robust health, 
the hardy training, the vigorous 
nerve, the bold spirit, the frank 
bearing, and the genial kindness of 
the gentlemen of the olden time, 
he could heartily appreciate and 
unhesitatingly approve all that time 
and revolution had spared of feudal 
dominion and territorial grandeur. 
The ancient loyalty, so happily tem- 
pering the firmness of a principle 
with the fervour of a feeling, never 
beat higher in the heart ofa cavalier 
of the seventeenth than in that of 
the Scottish Advocate of the nine- 
teenth century. Every one will re- 
member that he refused to write a 
life of Mary Queen of Scots, because 
in reference to her conduct, his 
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feelings were at variance with his 
judgment. And in painting those 
old times in which his imagination 
delighted to revel, all that would 
most have revolted our modern 
mildness of manners, and shocked 
our modern sense of justice, was 
softened down or dropped out of 
sight, and the noblerfeatures of those 
ages, their courage, their devotion, 
their strength oe clearness of pur- 
pose, their marked individuality of 
character, their impulses of heroism 
and delicacy, their manly enterprise, 
their picturesque costumes and 
manners of life, were all brought into 
bold relief, and placed before the 
reader with such fulness of detail, 
in such grandeur of outline, in such 
bright and vivid colouring, as gave 
even to the unimaginative a more 
distinct conception of, and a more 
lively sympathy with, the past than 
they could gain for themselves of 
the present, as it was whirling and 
roaring round them, confusing them 
with its shifting of hues and forms, 
and stunning them with its hurricane 
of noises. And apart from the 
fascination which History, so pre- 
sented, must have for the descen- 
dants of men and classes of historical 
renown, for the hereditary rulers and 
the privileged families of a great 
country, and though probably the 
creator of the undid ageant 

was definitely conscious of no suc 

purpose, yet there musthave mingled 
with this fascination, and have in- 
fused into it a deeper and more 
personal feeling, the regretful sense 
that the state of society so glowingly 
depicted had passed away,—a fore- 
boding that even its last vestiges 
were fast disappearing before the 
wave of democratic equality, and 
the uprising of a new aristocracy of 
wealth and intellect. If at the time 
those famous verse and prose ro- 
mances came upon the world in 
a marvellously rapid succession, 
all that the public were conscious 
of was a blind pleasure and un- 
reflecting delight, it is no less 
true that in an age of revolution 
they raised up before it in a trans- 
formed and glorified life the cha- 
racters, the institutions, the senti- 


ments and manners of an age of 


absolute government by the strong 
arm or by divine right—of an age 
of implicit belief, inspiring heroic 
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action, sanctioning romantic tender- 
ness, harmonizing and actuating all 
the virtues that adorn and elevate 
fallen humanity; and that since then 
there has arisen in our country a 
thoughtful reverence and love for 
the past—a sense of the livingness 
and value of our history—a desire 
and a determination to appreciate 
and comprehend, and so not forfeit, 
the inheritance of wisdom, fore- 
thought, brave action, and noble 
self-denial, which our ancestors have 
bequeathed to us. How many false 
— puerile forms this feeling has 
taken it does not fall within our 
present scope to notice. In spite of 
white waistcoat politics and Pugin 
pedantries, the feeling is a wise and 
a noble one—one which is the surety 
and the safeguard of progress; and 
that much of it is owing to the in- 
terest excited so widely and so deeply 
by Sir Walter Scott’s writings, those 
will be least disposed to deny who 
have thought most on the causes 
which mould a nation’s character, 
and the influences which work out a 
nation’s destiny. 

It is in no fanciful or arbitrary 
spirit of system that, while we assign 
to Byron the empire over the world 
of fashion and of pleasure, and seek 
the mainspring of Scott's popularity 
in the sway of old historical tradi- 
tions over a landed aristocracy, and 
the longing regret with which they 
look bask to a state of society passed 
or rapidly passing away, we should 
regar Shelley as the poetical repre- 
sentative of those whose hopes and 
aspirations and affections rush for- 
ward to embrace the great Hereafter, 
and dwell in rapturous anticipation 
on the coming of the golden year, 
the reign of universal freedom, and 
the establishment of universal bro- 
therhood. By nature and by cir- 
cumstance he was marvellously 
fitted for his task,—gentle, sensitive, 
and fervid, he shrank from the least 
touch of wrong, and hated injustice 
withthe zeal and passion of a martyr; 
while, as if to point him unmis- 
takeably to his mission, and conse- 
crate him by the divine ordination 
of facts, he was subjected at his first 
entrance into life to treatment, both 
fromconstituted authority and family 
connexion, so unnecessarily harsh, 
so stupidly cruel, as would have 
driven a worse man into reckless 
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dissipation, a weaker man into silent 
despair. ‘Most men,’ he says himself, 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in 

song. 

Whether this be the best or most 
usual training for the poet may well 
be doubted, but it is quite indu- 
bitable that such discipline will 
soonest open a man’s eyes to the 
evils of existing institutions, and the 
vices of old societies ; and will lend 
to his invectives that passion which 
raises them above satire—to his 
schemes, that enthusiasm which re- 
deems them from being crotchets; 
will turn his abstract abhorrence of 
Oppression into hatred against the 
oppressors—his loathing of corrup- 
tion into a withering scorn and con- 
aw for tyrants and their tools, 
the knaves and hypocrites who use 
holy names and noble offices to pro- 
mote their selfish ends, and to fetter 
and enslave their brothermen. And 
so it happened with Shelley. The 
feelings of poignant anguish and 
bitter indignation, which had been 
roused in him by cruelty and injus- 
tice towards himself, coloured all his 
views of society, and at once sharp- 
ened his hostility to the civil and 


religious institutions of his country, 
and lent more glowing colours to 
the rainbow of promise that beamed 
upon him from the distance, through 
the storm of bloodshed and revolu- 


tion. Add to this, that his mind 
was ill-trained, and not well fur- 
nished with facts; that he revelled 
with the delight of an eagle on the 
wing in the most audacious specula- 
tions, and was drawn on by the force 
of mental gravitation towards the 
boldest and most startling conclu- 
sions ; that he was at once pure and 
impassioned—sensuous and spiritual; 
that he could draw from form, colour, 
and sound, a voluptuous enjoyment, 
keener and more intense than the 
grosser animal sensations of ordinary 
men; that his intellect hungered 
and thirsted after absolute truth, 
after central being, after a living 

rsonal unity of all things. Thus 
2e united in himself many of the 
mightiest tendencies of our time— 
its democratic, its sceptical, its pan- 
theistic, its socialistic spirit; and 
thus he has become the darling and 
the watchword of those who aim at 
reconstructing society, in its forms, 
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in its principles, and in its beliefs,— 
who regard the past as an unmiti- 
gated failure, as an entire mistake,— 
who would welcome the deluge for 
the sake of the new world that would 
rise after the subsidence of the 
waters. Nor has their affectionate 
admiration been ill bestowed. With 
one exception, a more glorious poet 
has not been given to the English 
nation ; and if we make one excep- 
tion, it is because Shakespeare was @ 
man of profounder insight, of calmer 
temperament, of wider experience, 
of more extensive knowledge; a 
greater philosopher, in fact, and a 
wiser man; not because he pos- 
sessed more vital heat, more fusing, 
shaping power of imagination, or a 
more genuine tic impulse and 
inspiration. After the passions and 
the theories, which supplied Shelley 
with the subject-matter of his poems 
have died away and become mere 
matters of history, there will still 
remain a song, such as mortal man 
never sung before, of inarticulate 
rapture and of freezing pain,—of a 
blinding light of truth a a dazzling 
weight of glory, translated into 
English speech, as coloured as & 
painted window, as suggestive, as 
penetrating, as intense as music. 
We have assigned to three great 
poets of our age the function of repre- 
senting three classes, distinct in cha- 
racter, position, and taste. But as 
these classes intermingle and become 
confused in life, so that individuals 
may partake of the elements of all 
three, and, in fact, no one indi- 
vidual can be exactly defined by 
his class type, so the poets that re- 
present them have, of course an in- 
fluence and a popularity that extend 
far beyond the classes to whose pe- 
culiar characteristics and predomi- 
nant tastes we have assumed them 
to have given form and expression. 
Men read for amusement, to enlarge 
the range of their ideas and sympa- 
thies, to stimulate the emotions that 
are sluggish or wearied out; and 
thus the poet is not only the inter- 
preter of men and of classes to 
themselves, but represents to men 
characters, modes of life, and social 
phenomena with which they are be- 
fore unacquainted, excites interest, 
and arouses sympathy, and becomes 
the reconciler, by causing misunder- 
standings to vanish, as each man 
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and each class comprehends more 
fully the ‘common humanity that 
lies under the special manifestation, 
the same elemental passions and 
affections, the same wants, the same 
desires, the same hopes, the same 
beliefs, the same duties. It is thus 
especially that poets are teachers, 
that they aid in strengthening and 
civilizing yations, in drawing closer 
the bonds of brotherhood. 

He of whom it is our especial pur- 
pose in this article to mek has said 
of himself, ‘ The poet is a teacher. 
I wish to be considered as a teacher, 
or as nothing.’ If we are asked 
wherein lay the value of his teach- 
ing, we reply, that it lay mainly in 
the power that was given him of un- 
folding the glory and the beauty of 
the material world, and in bringing 
consciously before the minds of men 
the high moral function that be- 
longed in the human economy to the 
imagination, and in thereby redeem- 
ing the faculties of sense from the 
comparatively low and servile office 
of ministering merely to the animal 
pleasures, or what Mr. Carlyle has 
called ‘the beaver inventions.’ That 
beside, and in connexion with this, 
he has shown the possibility of com- 
bining a state of vivid enjoyment, 
even of intense passion, with the 
activity of thought, and the repose 
of contemplation. He has, more- 
over, done more than any t of 
his age to break down and obliterate 
the conventional barriers that, in our 
disordered social state, divide rich 
and poor into two hostile nations ; 
and he has done this, not by bitter 
and passionate declamations on ihe 
injustice and vices of the rich, and 
on the wrongs and virtues of the 
poor, but by fixing his imagination 
on the elemental feelings, which are 
the same in all classes, and drawing 
out the beauty that lies in all 
that is truly natural in human life. 
Dirt, squalor, disease, vice, and hard- 
heartedness, are not natural to any 

ade of life ; where they are tees | 
the are man’s work, not God's ; 
and the poet’s business is not with 
the misery of man’s making, but 
with the escape from that misery 
revealed to those that have eyes to 
see, and ears to hear,—we mean, 
that no true poet will be merely a 
painter of thatwhichislow, deformed, 
essentially inhuman, as his ultimate 
and highest aim, though, as means, 
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he may, as the greatest poets have 
done, use them to move and rouse 
the sleeping soul. This, we say, in 
answer to those that asserted that 
Wordsworth was not a true painter 
of manner and characters from hum- 
ble life : we say he was, for that he 
painted, as minutely as served his 
aim, that which was essential to its 
occupations and its general outward 
condition—that which it must be, if 
Christian men are to look upon the 
inequalities of wealth and station as 
a permanent element in society. And 
all this which he taught in his 
writings, he taught equally by his 
life. And furthermore, he mani- 
fested a deep sense of the sacredness 
of the gift of genius, and refused to 
barter its free exercise for aught 
that the world could hold out to him, 
either to terrify or to seduce ; and 
he lived to prove, not only that the 
free exercise of poetic genius is its 
own exceeding great reward, bring- 
ing a rich harvest of joy and peace, 
and the sweet consciousness of dut 
well discharged, and God’s ‘oak 
done ; but, what was quite as much 
needed in our time, he showed that 
for the support and nourishment of 
poetic inspiration, no stimulants of 
social vanity, vicious sensuality, or 
extravagant excitement, were requi- 
site, and that it could flourish in the 
highest vigour on the simple infiu- 
ence of external nature, and the 
active exercise of the family affec- 
tions. 

William Wordsworth was born at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, on 
April 7th, 1770, the second son of 
John Wordsworth, attorney and 
law agent to Sir James Lowther, 
created Earl of Lonsdale. His 
mother was a Miss Cookson, of 
Penrith, and both parents belonged 
to families of high antiquity and 
great Ts fact which 
may not have been without its in- 
fluence on the poet’s feelings and 
opinions. Mrs. Wordsworth died 
when her son was nearly eight years 
old, but not too early to have dis- 
cerned in him qualities which made 
her anxious about his future life, 
and to impress her with the pre- 
sentiment that he would be remark- 
able for good or evil. He himself 
attributes this feeling of hers to his 
‘stiff, moody, and violent temper,’ 
and tells two anecdotes of his child- 


hood, which, but for the lack of all 
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that is characteristic or lively in 
these two octavos of Canon Chris- 
topher we should hardly think 
worth quoting. 

I remember going once into the attics 
of my grandfather’s house at Penrith, 
upon some indignity having been put 
upon me, with an intention of destroying 
myself with one of the foils which I knew 
was kept there. I took the file in hand, 
but my heart failed. Upon another 
occasion, while I was at my grandfather's 
house at Penrith, along with my eldest 
brother, Richard, we were whipping 
tops together in the large drawing-room, 
on which the carpet was only laid down 
upon particular occasions. The walls 
were hung round with family pictures, 
and I said to my brother, ‘Dare you 
strike your whip through that old lady’s 
petticoat’ He replied, ‘No, I wont.’ 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘here goes;’ and I struck 
my lash through her hooped petticoat, 
for which, no doubt, though I have 
forgotten it, I was properly punished. 
But possibly, from some want of judg- 
ment in punishments inflicted, I had be- 
come perverse and obstinate in defying 
chastisement, and rather proud of it 
than otherwise. 


If it be true that the child is 
father to the man, Mrs. Wordsworth 
had probably better reason for anti- 
cipating a remarkable career for her 
son than was given by any excess of 
mere boyish obstinacy and self-will. 
In the fifth book of the Prelude he 
describes her mode of education as 
based upon a 

Virtual faith that He 

Who fills the mother’s breast with innocent 
milk, 

Doth also for our nobler part provide, 

Under His great correction and control, 

As innocent instincts and as innocent food. 
~ * * * * 

This was her creed, and therefore she was 
pure 

From anxious fear of error or mishap, 

And evil, overweeningly so called, 

Was not puffed up by false unnatural hopes, 

Nor selfish with unnecessary care ; 

Nor with impatience from the season asked 

More than its timely produce; rather loved 

The hours forwhat they are, than from regard 

Glanced on their promises in restless pride. 

Such was she—not from faculties more strong 

Than others have, but from the times, 
perhaps, 

And spot in which she lived, and through a 
grace ; 

Of modest meekness, simple-mindedness, 

A heart that found benignity and hope, 

Being itself benign. 

And so the first peril of childhood 
wus escaped, and that a peril of no 
small moment, when the child is a 
genius, and the mother knows it, 
and ponders it in her heart; the 
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peril of overstimulation of faculties 
already precociously developed, 
bringing with it, as its sure result, 
prodigious vanity and premature 
exhaustion: Nor were other in- 
fluences besides those of a wise 
mother’s loving care wanting to 
train the future poet. The pic- 
turesque Derwent, blending with 
his nurse’s song, flowed murmuring 
along his infant dreams, and com- 
ee to more than infant softness 
iis earliest thoughts and sensations. 
A few years later, the same river 
was his ‘tempting playmate.’ He 
would, when ive years old, ‘make 
one long bathing ofa summer's day,” 
‘bask in the sun, and plunge, and 
bask again, alternate. Happy 
child! the seed-time of whose soul 
can thus be entrusted to God and 
Nature. Wise mother! who knows 
how to aid, without superseding 
natural influences and _ instinctive 
tendencies—to let the child grow at 
its natural pace, and in its natural 
direction—not to raise it upon stilts, 
or straiten it in stays. How much 
wiser would the manhood of many 
of us be, if our childhood had been 
more joyous and less trammelled, 
less made tobendtothewhim-whams, 
systems, or caprices of the elderly 

dants about us. We of course 
now that children are not dimi- 
nutive angels, and need both in- 
struction and correction; but we 
believe every sensible mother in the 
three kingdoms will go with us in 
an avowal of a decided preference 
fortroublesome, ill-behavedchildren, 
over the good little boys and girls, 
who know the elements of the 
ologies, and can define many of the 
isms—who never dirty their pina- 
fores, and decline eating their din- 
ners till grace has been said. To 
return to William Wordsworth. 
Another influence, that was to 
endure, and colour his whole life, 
had already begun to act upon him. 
His sister Dorothy was two years 
younger than himself; the part she 
played in the formation of his charac- 
ter he exquisitely describes in his 
poem to the ‘ Sparrow’s Nest :’— 

The blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy. 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

But one blow carried off the 
mother and separated brother and 
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sister—the latter went to reside 
with her maternal relations; the 
former was sent to school at Hawks- 
head, near the lake of Esthwaite. 
He had already been instructed in 
the rudiments of learning at Cocker- 
mouth by the Rev. Mr. Gilbanks ; 
and his father, who is said to have 
been a person of considerable mental 
vigourandeloquence,had contributed 
to his education, by setting him very 
early to learn passages from the best 
English poets by heart, so that he 
could repeat large portions of Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Spenser. It was 
robably no great misfortune for 

Jordsworth that the north country 
schools did not pay that attention to 
classical composition which enables 
Eton, Rugby, Shrewsbury, and our 
other great public schools, to send 
up men to the Universities who can 
write Greek with the purity of 
Xenophon, and Latin with the 
elegance of Cicero. At any rate, 
such was the case; and the only 
learning he seems to have acquired 
at Hawkshead was a fair knowledge 
of Latin, and an acquaintance with 
the elements of mathematics. But 
he tells us that his school days were 
very happy, chiefly because then, 
and in the vacations, he was left at 
liberty to read whatever books he 
liked. He instances Fielding, 
Cervantes, Le Sage, and Swift; and 
particularizes Gulliver's Travels 
and the Zale of a Tub as being 
much to his taste. The readers of 
the Prelude need not be told that 
his real education at school lay 
neither in the study of Latin, nor 
in the perusal of the works of 
the humorists, which exercised 
little apparent influerce upon 
the formation of his tastes, or the 
character of his subsequent writings. 
Already that strong individual; 
had displayed itself, which was to 
issue in the conquest of new fields 
for the creative energy of the poet, 
of a new poetical philosophy for the 
analysis of the critic. Already in 
the pursuit of his boyish amuse- 
ments—in springing woodcocks in 
autumn, in taking nests in spring, 
in skating on the frozen lake of 
isthwaite, or rowing on bright haif- 
holidays with his companions along 
‘the plain of Windermere,’ he had 
begun to feel the presence of Nature 
in the sky and on the earth; already 
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had he become a worshipper in that 
shrine, of which he afterwards was 
the acknowledged high-priest. 
Itwould be as sacrilegious, as it is 
unnecessary, to translate into bald 
prose those high-coloured and nobly 
musical passages of the Prelude, in 
which he traces the influence of the 
grand and beautiful scenery amid 
which his school-days were for- 
tunately passed, in awakening his 
sensibility, in associating his animal 
sensations with outward objects, 
that were magnificent and lovely, 
and so ministering to genial and 
happy moods of mind, by the con- 
stant supply of pure and ennobling 
pleasures. As pleasurable excite- 
ment is almost the necessary con- 
dition of poetical activity, too much 
importance can hardly be attributed 
to the cireumstances which secured 
to Wordsworth, in his most plastic 
time of life, an unfailing flow of 
joyous spirits from purely elevating 
sources, and preserved him, while 
reason was yet undeveloped, and 
ilomnanl had not yet become 
a habit, from those temptations to 
coarse pleasures, and even gross 
vices, which form so weighty a 
counterpoise to the scholarship and 
manly training of our great public 
schools. Nor was this awakening 
passion for nature less efficacious or 
important in thus early laying the 
foundation of those habits of obser- 
vation and reflection which not onl 
supplied him through life with his 
matter for poetical composition, but 
freed him from that necessity for 
companionship and conversation 
which weakens the character, and 
fritters away the strength of so many 
men of genius. Wordsworth, even 
a3 a boy, was self-sufficing and in- 
dependent; solitude to him was 
blithe society, though no one took 
more interest in boyish sports, or 
speaks with more affectionate re- 
membrance of boyish friendships. 
What helped to this was the unusual 
degree in which a genuine poetic 
activity was conjoined with, and 
awakened by, his receptive sensi- 
bility. ‘A plastic power,’ he tells 
us, 
Abode with me; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood ; 
A local spirit of his own, at war 
With general tendency; but, for the most, 
Subservient strictly to external things, 
With which it communed. An auxiliar light 
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Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestuwed new splendour; the melodious birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, obeyed 
A like dominion; and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye. 

The prominenee which is given in 
Wordsworth’s poetry to this reci- 
procal action of external nature and 
the mind of man, is that which mainly 
distinguishes him from, and raises 
him above, merely descriptive or 
merely didactic poets. Nature to him 
was not a canvas variously coloured, 
from which he was to select what 
soothed or excited the sense, and 

int in words what was given to 

im from without; nor was man an 
incarnate intellect whose senses were 
merely channels of communication 
between his animal wants and the 
material objects which supplied 
them. or, at ng purveyors foe the 
fancy in her airy dreams and unreal 
analogies; but the one was related 
to the other by a vital and organic 
union, which admitted of no sever- 
ance, but to the detriment, if not 
the destruction of moral and spiritual 
life. Nature was to him a mystic 
book, written by the finger of God, 
whose characters were indeed dis- 
cernible by the senses, but whose 
meaning was only to be deciphered 
by the imagination— 

By observation of affinities 

In objects where no brotherhood exists 

To passive minds. 

The book of Nature and the 
world of imagination are phrases, 
indeed, that have long been 
favourites with men of sensibility 
and men of science; but the truths 
that have been read in the one have 
usually been generalizations of the 
analytic understanding, or the facts 
upon which such generalizations are 
founded, while the other has been 
looked upon as peopled only by 
chimeras, and given up to the 
visionary and the dreamer. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s originality in this 
matter consists in his assertion of a 
science of appearances, speaking 
through the senses to the heart and 
soul, acting on and acted upon b 
the imagination, in accordance with 
laws, which it is the poet’s business 
to discover and obey; and not 
simply in this assertion of a phi- 
losophy of esthetic, which would 
justify such expressions as the 
‘sensuous false and true,’ in opposi- 
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tion to the pure idealist theory of 
the falseness of all sensuous percep- 
tion; but furthermore and mainly in 
the importance he attaches to a 
right understanding of this science 
for the production of genuine 
poetry, al a practical obedience 
to it for the building up of the 
moral being of the individual man. 
Whetherhisconclusions on this point 
are the result of what he possessed 
in common with all men, or of the 
exceptional. predominance of the 
imaginative activity in him, may 
erhaps admit of discussion. Certain 
it is, that more than almost any 
t, he was from childhood ‘of 
imagination all compact,’ and equally 
certain is it that, unless social ar- 
rangements can be totally altered, 
it is hard to see how the bulk of our 
population can be placed in cireum- 
stances at all admitting, not to say 
favourable to, the cultivation of the 
imaginative power; while to suppose 
them for this reason debarred ows 
attaining moral and religious excel- 
lence, would indeed sadden our 
prospects for the future, change all 
our boasted civilization to a diabolic 
delusion, and justify any schemes, 
however extravagant, that promised 
to relieve our upper classes from so 
heinous a crime, and our lower 
classes of towns and cities, and in 
spite of Mr. Wordsworth, the 
majority of our peasants, from so 
dire a destruction. This theory of 
the function of imagination in the 
human economy, and of the function 
of external nature in awakening and 
evoking its power, is so prominent 
in all Mr. Wordsworth’s higher . 
poetry—is so much the key-note to 
what his earlier critics called -his 
mysticism and affected raptures, 
that we have felt it necessary to 
allude to it somewhat at length, 
though to handle it at all adequately 
would require a _ philosophical 
treatise, which has never yet been 
written, though often talked about. 
As originating in his own boyish 
experiences, it properly belonged to 
this part of our subject, and may 
further be taken as an instance of 
the limitation which is necessary in 
applying any of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
theories of society. They are all 
personal experiences thrown into 
the form of general truths, with that 
strength of phrase and colour of 
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passion which belong to. an 
essentially subjective view. As a 
pendant to this whole subject, 
and as further illustrative of the 
peculiar intensity of imagination 
which marked Wordsworth’s earlier 
years, we subjoin a most interesting 
commentary of his own on a difficult 
passage in the ‘Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality, from recol- 
lections of Early Childhood’:— 


This was composed during my resi- 
dence at Town-End, Grasmere. Two 
years at least passed between the writing 
ofthe first four stanzas and the remaining 
part. To the attentive and competent 
reader the whole sufficiently explains 
itself, but there may be no harm in ad- 
verting here to particular feelings or expe- 
riences of my own mind on which the 
structure of the poem partly rests. No- 
thing was more difficult for me in child- 
hood than to admit the notion of death 
as a state applicable to my own being. 
I have said elsewhere, 


A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 


But it was not so much from the source 
of animal vivacity that my difficulty 
came, as from a sense of the indomitable- 
ness of the spirit within me. I used to 
brood over the stories of Enoch and 
Elijah, and almost to persuade myself 
that, whatever might become of others, 
I should be translated, in something of 
the same way to heaven. With a feel- 
ing congenial to this, I was often unable 
to think of external things as having 
external existence, and I communed with 
all that I saw as something not apart 
from, but inherent in, my own imma- 
terial nature. Many times while going 
to school, have I grasped at a wall or 
tree to recall myself from this abyss of 
idealism to the reality. At that time I 
was afraid of such processes. In later 
periods of life I have deplored, as we 
have all reason to do, a subjugation of 
an opposite character, and have rejoiced 
over the remembrances, as is expressed 
in the lines— 


The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 
Perpetual benediction ; not, indeed, 
For that which is most worthy to be blest; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
f childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast. 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise, 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Falling from us, canishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
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Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 

Ete. etc. 
To that dreamlike vividness and splen- 
dour which invest objects of sight in 
childhood, every one, I believe, ifhe would 
look back, could bear testimony, and I 
need not dwell upon it here ; but having 
in the poem regarded it as presumptive 
evidence of a prior state of existence, I 
think it right to protest against a con- 
clusion which has given pain to some 
good and pious persons, that I meant to 
inculcate such a belief. It is far too 
shadowy a notion to be recommended to 
faith as more than an element in our 
instincts of immorality. But let us bear 
in mind that, though the idea is not 
advanced in revelation, there is nothing 
there to contradict it, and the fall of 
man presents an analogy in its favour. 
Accordingly, a pre-existent state has 
entered into the popular creeds of many 
nations, and among all personsacquainted 
with classic literature is known as an in- 
gredient in Platonic philosophy. Archi- 
medes said that he could move the world 
if he had a point whereon to rest his 
machine. Who has not felt the same 
aspirations as regards the world of his 
own mind? Having to wield some of 
its elements when I was impelled to 
write this poem on the ‘Immortality of 
the Soul,’ I took hold of the notion of 
pre-existence as having sufficient foun- 
dation in humanity for authorizing me 
to make for my purpose the best use of 
it I could as a Poet. 


We may conclude these records 
of Wordsworth’s schoolboy ex- 
perience by mentioning that he was 
already a poet actual as well as 

otential, and that a copy of verses 
in heroic metre, written by him in 
his fourteenth or fifteenth year (it 
is rather doubtful which), on the 
second centenary from the founda- 
tion of the school by Archbishop 
Sandys, is seeaniiialls of which, 
though the poet himself speaks 
slightingly, as a tame imitation of 
Pope’s versification, and a little in 
his style, it is not too much to say 
that very few boys of that age could 
have possibly written them. For 
the curious in juvenile composition, 
we quote one passage (as the poem 
is not included in the works), in 
which Education personified, speak- 
ing of ee school, says,— 
There have I loved to show the tender age 
The golden precepts of the classic page ; 

To lead the mind to those Elysian plains 
Where, throned in gold, immortal Science 
reigns ; 
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Fair to the view is sacred Truth display’d, 

In all the majesty of light array’d, 

To teach, on rapid wings, the curious soul 

To roam from heaven to heaven, from pole 
to pole, 

From thence to search the mystic cause of 
thin, 


And follow Nature to her secret springs ; 
Nor less to guide the fluctuating youth 
Firm in the sacred paths of moral truth, 
To regulate the mind’s disorder’d frame, 
And quench the passions kindling into flame; 
The glimmering fires of Virtue to enlarge, 
And purge from Vice’s dross my tender charge. 
Oft have I said, the paths of fame pursue, 
And all that Virtue dictates, dare to do; 
Go to the world, peruse the book of man, 
And learn from thence thy own defects to 
scan ; 
Severely honest, break no plighted trust, 
But coldly rest not here—be more than just! 
Join to the rigors of the sires of Rome 
The gentler manners of the private dome; 
When virtue weeps in agony of woe, 
Teach from the heart the tender tear to flow; 
If Pleasure’s soothing song thy soul entice, 
Or all the gaudy pomp of splendid Vice, 
Arise superior to the Siren’s power, 
The wretch, the short-lived vision of an hour; 
Soon fades her cheek, her blushing beauties fly, 
As fades the chequer’d bow that paints the sky. 

His father had died while William 
was yet a schoolboy, in the year 
1783. Lord Lonsdale, whose agent 
he was, refused to settle his 
accounts, and the sum of which the 
children, four sons and one daughter, 
were thus deprived, was the bulk 
of their fortune. It was afterwards 
paid in 1802, with interest, by the 
second Earl of Lonsdale ; but mean- 
while, the family of the Words- 
worths were dependent upon their 
relations, and William was sent by 
his uncles, Richard Wordsworth and 
Christopher Crackenthorpe, in the 
year 1787, to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

From what has been stated of 
William Wordsworth’s studies, at- 
tainments, character, and tastes, 
while he was at Hawkshead, no 
reasonable surprise can be enter- 
tained that the pursuits, the honours, 
and the emoluments of Cambridge 
failed to excite his industry or 
stimulate his ambition. The excel- 
lence to which the University at that 
time confined her rewards and dis- 
tinctions was limited within the 
range of mathematics, pure and 
applied, and that highly valuable, 
but by no means comprehensive 
scholarship, which is expressed by 
the phrase, a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek; what is excluded being 
simply the literature, the philosophy 
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and the history of the two great 
model nations, and what is included 
being the power of translating cor- 
rectly at sight, and of composing in 
prose and verse. We say at that 
time, because, though very little 
extension has actually taken place, 
= a new and enlarged system 
just come into operation, 
from which the most beneficial 
results on national education are to 
be expected. Moreover, Words- 
worth went to a college which is 
now, and was, we believe, then 
peculiarly devoted to the study of 
mathematics, and which has at no 
time resembled its more celebrated 
neighbour in its high tone of 
general cultivation, and in temper- 
ing more austere learning by the 
humane influence of polite literature. 
It is more than possible that those 
men in whom taste and imagination 
are predominant are, as the learned 
Master of Trinity would maintain, 
the very men who would profit most 
by the rigid processes and absolute 
results of mathematics ; ts have 
themselves been famous for saying 
and writing fine things about the 
beauty of mathematical demonstra- 
tions, and the winning charms of 
ure truth ; Wordsworth has made 
uclid’s Elements the subject of an 
exquisite episode in his autobio- 
graphical poem ; but equally certain 
it is that either in cautious self- 
denial, fearing to be hooked for 
life by the too seducing bait of 
the Lady of lines and angles, or 
that the Soishtuaes of her heavenly 
glory should dazzle them into 
blindness, or scorch them into 
annihilation; or from some other 
cause equally powerful, poets gene- 
rally content themselves with sing- 
ing the praises of the sublime 
and starry science, and leave to 
others the profit and the praise of 
worshipping in her temple, and 
assuming the robes and crown of 
her hierophants. Wordsworth was 
no exception, —no trace of his 
mathematical studies appears in 
the records of his college life, no 
result beyond that of an ordinary 
B.A. degree appears to have at- 
tended them. The only positive 
result of his Cambridge reading 
seems to be the acquisition of 
Italian. We are not aware that 
he ever regretted his neglect of 
H 
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matpeetiiy an on h his 
nephew implies as much, ae 
his belief sm an exhortation ad- 
dressed, we presume, to himself by 
his uncle, on the importance of 
‘mastering the classical writers before 
-coming to the modern; and in a 
letter addressed to the son of a 
friend, regretting that he had 
given up reading for honours. We 
would suggest to Dr. Christopher 
‘Wordsworth that his uncle might 
see good reason for advising him 
to confine his attention to that 
which constituted his path to dis- 
tinction, without at all regretting 
the deliberate choice of his own life, 
or implying the general advisability 
of the course he recommended to 
‘one young man of singularly aca- 
demic mind and character. But 
this is only a specimen of the way 
in which the nephew has reflected 
his own likeness upon the canvas 
prepared for his uncle. The volumes 
are strikingly illustrative of the 
truth that ‘the eye can sce only 
that which it brings with it the 
power of seeing.’ But to return to 
the poet. Cambridge seems to have 
done nothing for him ; not only were 
the studies of the place, or the mode 
of pursuing them there—which we 
suspect to be the truth—distasteful 
to him, but the country was emi- 
nently disqualified for exciting, or 
even sustaining, the poetic suscep- 
tibility of one who had been, up to 
that time, a free wanderer among the 
hills and vales and lakes of lovely, 
romantic Westmoreland. Even 
Wordsworth, with his creative gift, 
failed to gain an insight into what 
there is in that flat, fenny district 
capable of conversion into exquisite 
poetry. That conquest has been 
achieved by a younger t; and 
now and henceforth, ‘iielens in 
the moated Grange,’ and the ‘ Dying 
Swan,’ stand to give the lie to any 
one who dares to call Cambridge and 
Lincoln utterly barren of nourish- 
ment for minds which crave exter- 
nal beauty, or languish and sicken 
from starvation. We may add, 


from personal acquaintance, that 
these flat counties are famous for 
thoir glorious sunsets. But Words- 


worth’s heart was all the time among 
his mountains and his waterfalls; 
the Cam to him was specifically the 


swa wereere 
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silent Cam; and but for his vaca- 
tions, the poetic spirit would have 
been imperilled. By these, his love 
and intense enjoyment of nature 
were sustained, enhanced by months 
of absence and longing and regret ; 
and with them began now to ap- 
pear another range of faculties, 
called into exercise by the varieties 
of character his Cambridge life pre- 
sented to him, and the contrast it 
afforded to the life he had left be- 
hind him. He began now to take 
that interest in observing the 


sions, characters, and actions of the 


men and women around him, which, 
supplying him with the incidents, 
the feelings, and, to some extent, 
with the very language of his most 
original minor poems, finally enabled 
him to rear the noblest edifice of 
modern song, where, uniting in him- 
self the philosophical breadth of 
Coleridge with the minute touches 
and more than the homely pathos 
of Crabbe, he forms into one organic 
whole the profoundest speculations 
on society with the simplest annals 
of the poor. It is only a proof of 
the exceeding purity and elevation 
of his character, that he finds ground 
for mild self-reproach in the inno- 
cent enjoyment of rustic balls and 
innocent flirtations —‘ love-likings,’ 
as he prettily calls them—with rustic 
belles, which seem to have partially 
occupied his first long vacation. 
Truth to say, we wish he had taken a 
more lively interest in such matters. 
The absence of this side of human 
nature from Wordsworth’s poetry 
imparts to it a heaviness, a mono- 
tony, which repels the young and 
the worldly, to whose minds his 
lofty wisdom and his noble serious- 
ness might perchance find admission 
and welcome. But great men are 
not to be fashioned after our will, 
but according to the ordering of 
Him who sends them to do his work 
in the world; and special work de- 
mands a special training. It is only 
this consideration that prevents us 
from seriously regretting that 
Wordsworth did not, as a young 
man, join more heartily in what are 
eommonly called the pleasures of 
the oul. There can be no doubt 
that, had he done so, he would have 
exerted an earlier and a wider in- 
fluence on society ; he would have 
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understood better the pursuits and 
the pleasures of the men and women 
of cities; he would have sympa- 
thized more with the life of the 
burgher classes. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that, in 
that case, he would scarcely have 
so fascinated and controlled the ‘ fit 
audience, though few,’ whom no one 
ever asked for more sincerely or 
more successfully ; his poetical creed 
would scarcely, in that case, have 
had its apostles, its martyrs, its con- 
fessors ; it would not have been so 
fiercely combated, and would not 
therefore have exhibited such a 
marked triumph of truth, have been 
rooted so deeply in the conviction 
of its votaries. Had his genius, 

ain, played more upon the surface 
of society, dealt more with the pas- 
sions and the vanities of men con- 

egated together, it might have 
fost something of that depth, of that 
permanent and elemental character 
that now renders his reflections and 
speculations so valuable and inte- 
resting to minds at all kindred to 
his own. Nor is it easy to conceive 
the simplicity and calm of Words- 
worth’s life and character failing to 
unfit him for fairly estimating Eng- 
lish middle-class life and people, 
with their multiform bustle, their 
eager pursuit of wealth, their love 
and need of outward excitement. 
With all his greatness, he was 
neither Shakespearenor Goethe; and 
probably had he striven for many- 
sidedness, he would have been less 
than he was. And so, recalling our 
half-formed expression of regret, we 
may accept the fact, in all thankful- 
ness and humility, that he soon gave 
up the chase of trivial pleasures, and 
returned to where his deeper pas- 
sion lay ; though, as we have hinted 
above, these trivial pleasures of his 
Cambridge and vacation life were, 
in all probability, the appointed 
means of evoking that meditative 
observation of men and character, 
which makes his poetry no less rich 
in wisdom than in beauty and feeling. 
One special occasion he notes, when, 
after being all night at a country 
ball, his whole being was stirred 
within him, as— 

Magnificent 
The morning rose in memorable pomp ; 


and there came upon him one of 
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those crises, so marked in the his- 
of great minds, which colour 

the whole after-course of existence. 

‘To the brim,’ he says, 

My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown te 


me 
‘Was given, that I should be, else sinning 
greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedness, which yet survives. 
And to this consecration, the silent 
influences of the morning, po 
upon his head by the invisible 
hand, he remained faithful as few 

riests have ever been to their call- 
ing. What the world has gained by 
his loyalty is to be seen in his works ; 
what he might otherwise have be- 
come, may be gathered from those 
parts of the Prelude in which he 
records his Cambridge and London 
experience, especially from that 
magnificent passage where, describ- 
ing his general impression of uni- 
versity life, he clothes the stern de- 
nunciation of a Juvenal in language 
as strong as Dryden’s, as rich, 


sensuous, and full of meaning as 


Shakespeare’s :— 
All degrees 
And shapes of spurious fame and short-lived 
praise 


Here sate in state, and fed with daily alms 
Retainers won away from solid good ; 
And here was Labour, his own bond-slave; 


Hope, 
That never set the pain against the prize; 
Idleness, halting with his weary clog, 
And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear, 
And simple Pleasure, foraging for Death ; 
Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray ; 
Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity, and guile, 
Murmuring submission, and bald govern- 
ment 
(The idol weak as the idolator), 
And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him; Empti- 
ness 
Followed as of good omen, and meek Worth, 
Left to herself, unheard of and unknown. 


In connexion with this noble 
passage, showing what Wordsworth 
could have done had he chosen to 
cultivate the higher form of satire, it 
is interesting to find him afterwards 
declining to allow the publication of 
some imitations of Juvenal, executed 
as a young man, though solicited by 
his Riend Archdeacon Wrangham, 
and basing his refusal on moral ob- 
jections to the lowering influence of 
this species of composition. ; 

Wordsworth’s last long vacation 
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was spent in travelling abroad with 
his frend Mr. Jones. The tourists 
landed at Calais on July 13th, 1790, 
the eve of the day when Louis XVI. 
took the oath of fidelity to the new 
constitution ; proceeded principally 
on foot through France, Savoy, 
Piedmont, North Italy, Switzer- 
land, and up the Rhine, returning 
in time for the Cambridge October 
term, The m, entitled ‘De- 
scriptive Sketches,’ is the record of 
this continental tour. A more im- 
portant result of it was the warmer 
sympathy it excited in young Words- 
worth with the then fair promise 
and exulting hopes of the Tesudb 
revolution. In a letter to his sister 
Dorothy, from the Lake of Con- 
stance, he speaks in enthusiastic 
terms of the French as compared 
with the Swiss, adding, ‘But I must 
remind you that we crossed at the 
time when the whole nation was 
mad with joy, in consequence of the 
revolution. It was a most interest- 
ing period to be in France; and we 
had many delightful scenes where 
the interest of the picture was owing 
solely to this cause.’ It is more 
than ever superfluous for us, who 
have since that time been witness to 
two French revolutions, and the 
enthusiastic hope they excited, with 
the miserable disappointment that 
has in each case ensued, to go far in 
search of reasons to justify or explain 
the sympathy which Wordsworth, 
in common with all the generous- 
hearted young menof his day, felt and 
expressed with the first and greatest 
of the democratic convulsions which 
have since been constantly working 
to upheave and alter the surface of 
European society. The man who 
at that time had not so sympathized 
must have been duller than an owl, 
or wiser than an angel. It is suffi- 
cient here to observe, that when the 
French revolution departed from its 
first love and its first faith, and de- 
a into that hybrid monster of 
cruelty, tyranny, and licentiousness, 
which made the despotism of the 
Empire a welcome refuge, Words- 
worth was not misled by the vanity 
of consistency, or dazzled by the 
splendour of military achievement, 
to tolerate its excesses and palliate 
its crimes. Meanwhile, till that 
period arrived, he welcomed the 
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advent of the people’s triumphs with 
enthusiastic faith and joy. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven! 

He took his degree in January, 
1791, and in November of the 
same year we find him returning to 
France, which he did not again quit 
till the close of the following year. 
A considerable portion of this period 
he spent at Orleans and Blois. His 
most intimate friend was General 
Beaupuis, whose character as philo- 
sopher, patriot, and soldier, was 
eminently calculated to attract the 
admiration of a young and ardent 
poetic mind. ow deep was the 
impression made upon him during 
these eventful months, and how 
keenly he sympathized with each 
new phase of the popular movement, 
is stamped alike upon his earlier 
and later poems; and manifests itself 
equally in the glowing passion of 
his hopes, and in the indignant bit- 
terness of his disappointment. A 

urer passion never warmed the 
eart of patriot or poet. 

It was probably fortunate for him 
that circumstances—we presume the 
want of ona ~-auapehel him to 
return to England at the close of 
the year, as he was intimately con- 
nected with the Brissotins, and might 
have shared their destruction, had 
he stayed till the following May. 
* William,’ says his sister, in a letter 
of the 22nd December, 1792, ‘is in 
London; he writes to me regularly, 
and is a most affectionate brother.’ 

The extent to which his political 
opinions were at this time identified 
with the principles of the French 
revolution, may be gathered from an 
unpublished pamphlet, entitled, ‘A 
Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff on 
the political principles contained in 
an appendix to one of his lordship’s 
recent sermons,’ and from a letter to 
a friend named Matthews. He dis- 
approves of hereditary monarchy, 
hereditary distinctions and _privi- 
leged orders of every species, as 
necessarily counteracting the pro- 
= of human improvement; and 

olds that even social privileges and 
distinctions should be conferred b 
the elective voice of the people. He 
emphatically declares himself not an 
admirer of the British constitution. 
‘ Yet,’ he adds— 
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In my ardour to attain the goal, I do 
not forget the nature of the und 
where the race is to be run, The de- 
struction of those institutions which I 
condemn, appears to me to be hastening 
on too rapidly. J recoil from the very 
idea of a revolution. I am a determined 
enemy to every species of violence. I 
see no connexion, but what the obstinacy 
of pride and ignorance renders necessary, 
between justice and the sword,—be- 
tween reason and bonds. I deplore the 
miserable condition of the French, and 
think that we can only be guarded from 
the same scourge by the undaunted 
efforts of good men. ...., I severely 
condemn all inflammatory addresses to 
the passions of men. I know that the 
multitude walk in darkness. I would 
put into each man’s hands a lantern, 
to guide him; and not have him to set 
out upon his journey depending for illu- 
mination on abortive flashes of lightning, 
or the coruscations of transitory meteors, 
. With principles so decidedly re- 
publican, and sentiments so opposed 
to violence, physical force, or even 
inflammatory agitation; with such 
a clear consciousness of the necessity 
of knowledge and virtue, as the only 
basis and safeguard of popular liber- 
ties, a clear-sighted observer might 
even thus early have anticipated the 
course of Wordsworth’s opinions on 
the French revolution, and on poli- 
ties, practical and speculative, in 
general. The immediate effect of 
his disappointment was to cloud his 
hopes and weaken his faith in human 
nature; and his painful feelings 
were still farther embittered, and 
clashing sympathies jarred the more 
harshly within him, when, in conse- 
uence of the execution of Louis 

VI., this country declared war 
against France. During the. year 
1793, he published the poems en- 
titled, ‘The Evening Walk,’ and 
‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ the latter of 
which he had composed principally 
in his walks along the banks of the 
Loire the preceding summer. In- 
teresting as these poems are in them- 
selves, as the t-fruits of an 
original genius, they are more im- 
portant as having in the following 
year attracted the attention of Cole- 
ridge, then an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, and having thus laid 
the foundations of an intimacy which 
exercised a powerful influence upon 
these two great men, and contributed 
to enrich and expand their minds, 
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no less than it ministered to the 
enjoyments of both. ‘Seldom, if 
ever,’ says Coleridge in the Biogra- 
phia Literaria, ‘was the emergence 
of an original poetic genius above 
the literary horizon more evidently 
announced.’ But poetry can never 
be counted on as a means of su ports 
and hitherto Wordsworth had en. 
almost wholly dependent on his rela- 
tions, the debt to his father’s estate 
from Lord Lonsdale not having been 
yet recovered. He was therefore 
urged to make choice of a profession ; 
or rather, the Church was pointed 
out as the only one open to hm. In 
spite, however, of remonstrating 
relatives and an empty purse, he 
resolved not to take orders. The 
consequence naturally was, that 
relatives from remonstrance turned 
to indignation and coldness, and the 
purse was not likely to fill itself. 
As a means of accomplishing this 
desirable object, he proposed to his 
friend Matthews, then eng ed on 
a London newspaper, to join him in 
a monthly periodical, to be called 
the Philanthropist, the principles of 
which were to be republican, but 
not revolutionary. He was himself 
to contribute to it criticisms on 
poetry, painting, gardening, &c., 

esides essays on morals and politics. 
The scheme, however, came to no- 
thing, and his next attempt was to 
secure employment on a London 
paper,. only conditioning that it 
should be an opposition paper; ‘for,’ 
says he, ‘I cannot abet, in the 
smallest degree, themeasurespursued, 
by the present ministry ;’ adding, at 
the same time, ‘I know that many 
good men are persuaded of the ex- 
pediency of the present war.’ He 
was at this time engaged in attend- 
ance on the sick bed of a young 
friend, Raisley Calvert; who was 
dying of consumption. Before the 
newspaper engagement was actually 
concluded, this young man (who was 
wise enough to discern W ordsworth’s 
genius, and was impressed with the 
persuasion that, if not impeded by 
the necessity of other occupations, 
he would benefit mankind by his 
writings) died, and left to his friend 
the sum of nine hundred pounds. 
Thus relieved from all immediate 
care, he gave himself entirely to his 
poetic impulse, and devoted himself. 
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with unswerving aim and untiring 
ene to what he felt to be his 
appointed task. This bold step was 
justified, not only by the clearness 
of purpose and consciousness of 
power which prompted it, but by 
the abstemious habits and simple 
tastes which are so often wanting in 
poets. Writing some time after- 
wards to Sir George Beaumont, he 
says, ‘Upon the interest of the 90012., 
4001. being laid out in annuity, with 
200/. deducted from the principal, 
and 100/.a legacy to mysister, and a 
100/.more which the Lyrical Ballads 
have brought me, my sister and I 
contrived to live seven years—nearly 
—_ People who can so live may 
follow the promptings of genius 
without the imputation of folly, 
rashness, or vain self-confidence. 
The legacy came to Wordsworth in 
the early part of 1795, and in the 
autumn of that year, he and his 
sister, who thenceforth was his con- 
stant companion, were settled at 
Racedown Lodge, near Crewkerne, 
in Dorsetshire. It was here that he 
composed the imitations of Juvenal, 
alluded to before, and the tragedy 
of the Borderers, which, after being 


offered to Mr. Harris, the manager 


of Covent Garden, and by him de- 
clined, remained in MS. till the year 
1842. Wordsworth assigns it to his 
sister’s benign influence upon him 
during this period, that he was saved 
from lasting despondency, conse- 
quent upon the failure of his political 
hopes. Depressed in heart, bewil- 
dered in intellect, in danger even 
of letting slip the great saving truths 
of reason, and taking refuge in ab- 
stract science from the scofling spirit 
by which a man revenges himself on 
his own delusions, he thanks 

The bounteous Giver of all good, 
That the beloved sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed e * 

. * o 


* * 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self * ® * 

> * = . o 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 


How complete was the recovery of 
the poet under the humanizing and 
tranquillizing influenceof this loving 
and Taenel sister, is seen from an 


interesting inthe Biographia 
Tateraria. peaking of hisresidence 
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at Stowey, Coleridge says, * I was so 
fortunate as to acquire, shortly after 
my settlement there, an invaluable 
blessing in the society and neighbour- 
hood of one, to whom I could look up 
with equal reverence, whether I re- 
garded him as a poet, a philosopher, 
oraman. His conversationextended 
to almost. all subjects, except physics 
and politics; with the latter he never 
troubled himself. A short time 
previous to the removal of Words- 
worth and his sister to Alfoxden, in 
the neighbourhood of Stowey, men- 
tioned in theabove passage, Coleridge 
had paid them a visit at Racedown ; 
and in a letter from that place to 
Cottle, he says of Wordsworth,—‘ I 
speak with heartfelt sincerity, and 
think unblinded judgment, when I 
tell you that I feel a little man by 
his side.’ Miss Wordsworth he de- 
scribes to the same friend in terms 
of warm and eloquent admiration. 


She is a woman indeed, in mind I 
mean, and in heart; for her person is 
such that if you expected to see a pretty 
woman, you would think her ordinary ; 
if you expected to see an ordinary woman 
you would think her pretty, but her 
manners are simple, ardent, impressive. 
In every motion her innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly, that who saw her 
would say ‘Guilt was a thing impossible 
with her.’ Her information various; 
her eye watchful in minutest observation 
of Nature; and her taste a perfect elec- 
trometer. 


On the side of the Wordsworths 
the impression made by Coleridge 
was — favourable, and their 
removal to Alfoxden was mainly in- 
duced by their desire to enjoy his 
society. The residence at Alfoxden 
commenced in July, 1797, and the 
twelvemonth that he passed there 
he describes as ‘ avery pleasant and 
productive time ofhis life.’ Indeed, 
in that year, with the exception of 
the ‘Female Vagrant,’ all the poems 
contained in the first edition of the 
Iyrical Ballads were composed. To 
the same period ‘Peter Bell’ is due, 
though it was not published till 1819. 
How the Lyrical Balladswere a joint 
projection of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge—the aim with which they were 
written—the principles which dic- 
tated their choice of subjects and 
style of diction—and how Coleridge 
was not so industrious as his coadju- 
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tor—and that the book was finally 
published by Cottle of Bristol, in the 
summer of 1798, in a duodecimo 
volume—moreover, that the reviews 
were terribly severe, and that of five 
hundred copies the greater number 
were sold as remainder at a loss, are 
all stale topics to the readers of the 
Biographia Literaria and Cottle’s 
- Reminiscences. _ Wordsworth re- 
ceived thirty guineas for his share 
of the copyright, which was, with 
Mr. Cottle’s other literary property, 
subsequently transferred to Messrs. 
Longman, who estimating this par- 
ticular article at nil, returned it, at 
Mr. Cottle’s request, and it was by 
him presented tothe authors. This, 
it must be confessed, was a singular 
reception for a volume which, how- 
ever the public taste was repelled by 
some of its contents, yet gave to the 
light Coleridge's ‘ Ancient Mariner’ 
and ‘ Nightingale,’ with Words- 
worth’s ‘en left upon a Yew-tree 
seat’ and ‘ Tintern Abbey,’ four 
poems, of which it is not too much to 
say, that since Milton’s voice had 
ceased, such noble strains had not 
been uttered in English speech. 
The famous Preface, to which Cole- 
ridge justly, we think, attributes 
much of the acrimony with which the 
Lake-school of poetry, as it came 
afterwards to be called, was assailed, 
was not published till the Lyrical 
Balladsreached asecond edition,and 
were augmented by an additional 
volume; so that the public neglect 
and the severity of the critics must be 
explained by the poems themselves, 
and not by revolutionary views of 
poetic composition, systematically 
and, it must be owned, somewhat 
dogmatically announced. These 
views, and the productions which 
were the result of them, have been 
the subject of controversy and dis- 
cussion from that time to this; 
the ablest critics and the greatest 
poets have borne part in it. The 
issue may, we think, be fairly 
stated to be, that the theory, 
considered as polemic in reference 
to the style of poetry of which 
Pope’s translation of ane is the 


type and highestexample, is paneer 


successful and generally received; 
that the agitation to which it gave 
rise has had great influence in 
winning men back to perceive the 
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material that lies ready for the poet's 
use in our actual daily life, and, asa 
necessary consequence, to brin 
poetic language nearer to the act 
phraseology of human beings in a 
state of passion or vivid emotion; 
but that, on the other hand, the 
theory was wanting both in com- 
prehensiveness of knowledge, in 
subtlety of analysis, and catholicity 
of taste—that, in a word, it was little 
more than polemic; while the poems 
composed expressly to support, or at 
least under the definite and conscious 
influence of the theory, are just those 
in which Wordsworth falls farthest 
below himself, and which, even now 
that his name is honoured by the 
wise and good, and his seat is amon 
the immortals, are regarded b all 
but a very few, and those for the 
most part persons who were in some 
way connected with him, as experi- 
ments which, though they in no wise 
detract from his fame, have added no 
laurel to his wreath. In fact, the 
best refutation of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
theory, considered as anything more 
than a corrective of an excess in the 
opposite direction, is furnished by 
ose poems of his own, in which he 
follows the natural bent of his genius, 
unwarped by system—that is, in at 
least nine-tenths of his published 
works. And there, whether it be 
the play of the fancy, the overflow 
of affection, the visionary power of 
imagination, or the reason’s rapture 
of intuition, that colours his mental] 
activity and stirs his heart and 
tongue, the matter is the life-stuff of 
a great original genius, and the 
language and versification such ag 
— the faculty and the education 
of an artist. Mr. Coleridge puts the 
matter in its simplest form, when 
he says of ‘Alice Fell’ and other 
kindred poems,—‘ Notwithstanding 
the beauties which are to be found 
in each of them where the poet in- 
terposes the music of his own 
thoughts, they would have been 
more delightful to me in prose, told 
and managed as by Mr. Wordsworth 
they would have been, in a moral 
essay or pedestrian tour.’ These 
last words were penned doubtless in 
the vivid recollection of many pe- 
destrian tours, in which the twopoets 
were accompanied by the beloved 
sister, who was almost equally dear 
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to them both; and who, in addition 
to her charms of mind and heart, was 
Fleet and strong; 

And down the rocks could leap along, 

Like rivulets in May. 

No one can doubt that the ex- 
quisite poem from which these lines 
are taken, and which the doctor- 
lawyer-coroner-editor Pangloss, who 
does not represent Finsbury, secured 
himself from wholesome oblivion by 
ridiculing in the House of Commons, 
is a portrait of Dorothy Wordsworth. 
The brother’s description may hel 
us to feel what a pedestrian tour wit. 
such a companion must have been. 

And she hath smiles to earth unknown ; 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise; 

That come and go with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away 

Are hidden in her eyes. 


Well, the aes Ballads were 
ublished in July, 1798; and a super- 


uity of cash being thus obtained, the 
trio started in September following 
for Germany, but separated at Ham- 
burg, Coleridge proceeding in one 
direction by himself, and the brother 
and sister taking u 
at Goslar. The only 


their residence 

rson of emi- 
nence whom the Wordsworths seem 
to have been introduced to was Klop- 
stock, that ‘ very German Milton’ 
who is recorded as talking like an 
Erz-Philister ; the substance of the 
conversation is published in that 
portion of the Biographia Literaria 
called ‘ Satyrane’s Letters.’ They 
spent some months at Goslar, but 
from one cause or other, partly 
Wordsworth’s dislike of smoke, 
partly that the presence of his sister 
would, according to the notions of 
the place, have bound him to enter- 
tain company if he accepted invi- 
tations, which his finances prevented 
him fromdoing—from these or other 
causes, they failed to see much of 
German society,and spent their time 
in learning the language as 
and casual conversation. Upon the 
whole, we can point to no specific 
fruits of this residence abroad in 
Wordsworth’s writings; while, on 
the other hand, Coleridge derived 
from it a knowledge of German phi- 
losophy and literature which coloured 
the whole of his after life,and mainly, 
—— not entirely, in consequence 
of which he is looked on by many 
as the angel who has come down 
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and troubled the waters of English 
speculative science, so that they who 
bathe therein derive from them 
ne and strength. But even 
while he was in Germany, Words- 
worth’s heart was in England; and 
it was to English scenes and home 
recollections that his poems of this 
pe refer ; except one lamentably 
eavy attempt at being funny. ‘Nut- 
ting, well worthy of being consi- 
dered a pendant to ‘Tintern Abbey,’ 
the two noble ms afterwards 
incorporated with the Prelude, ‘Wis- 
dom and Spirit of the Universe,’ and 
* There was a boy, ye knew him well, 
ye cliffs,’—the stanzas to Lucy, ‘ She 
dwelt amid the untrodden ways,’ so 
tender and graceful, sad, holy, and 
beautiful as a Madonna, —those 
others, ‘Three years she grew in sun 
and shower,’ the most exquisite de- 
scription ever written of an English 
country girl, half child, half woman, 
with the wildness and witchery of a 
ee. the grace of a duchess, and 
the purity of an angel,—the poet's 
ae containing those lines, so 
often applied to himself,— 
He is retired as noon-tide dew, 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love ;— 
these and others of his poems less 
popular, he composed during that 
winter at Goslar, the severest, it is 
said, of the whole century. But 
they might have been composed 
just as well anywhere else; and 
neither in the records of this winter, 
nor in the poems themselves, nor in 
any after results, is the influence of 
this Goslar residence apparent. It 
was as he left Goslar, that ‘ he poured 
forth the impassioned strain which 
forms the commencement of the 
Prelude, This was on the 10th 
February, 1799; and of the fourteen 
books, six only had been written in 
1805, and the seventh begun in the 
spring of that year opens with the 
lection, 
Six changeful years have vanished,since I first 
Poured out (saluted by that quickening breeze 
Which met me issuing from the city’s walls) 
A glad preamble to this verse. 
He writes to Cottle on his return, 
‘ We have spent our time pleasantly 
enough in Germany, but we are 
right glad to find ourselves in Eng- 
land, for we have learnt to know its 
value.’ 





